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VOL, If B 


AIOTENOTS AAEPTIOY 


BIQN KAD PNQMON TON EN I AOSOPIAI 
ETAOKIMHSANTQN TON EIS AEKA TO EKTON 


Ked. a’, ANTIZOENHE 


1 *Avriobévys *Avtiabévous *AOnvaios. édéyeto 8° 
ovdK elvat ayerijs: Oey Kat mpos Tov dverdilovra 
el7eiv, “ kal H pyTnp Tov Dewy Ppvyla éoriy. 
eddKe ‘yap elva Oparrns pntpos: OOev Kat é&v 
Tavaypa Kata TV paxny eddoxyurjoas eOwke 
Aéyew Lwxparet ws ovK av ex dvoiv "AOnvatav 
ovr yeyovor yevvaios. kal avdtos 5€ Tovs *AOn- 
vatous emt TH yryevets eivae ceyvuvopevous exdav- 
Ailey éreye pydev civar KoyAwv Kal arreAeBwv 
evyeveaTepous. 

Odros Kar apxas pev WKovge Topytov Tod 
pyTopos’ oOev Td pryropiKar eldos ev Tots diaddyous 
emipeper Kal pdrora ev tH *AdAnOeta Kai Tots 
Hpotpertixots. dyot & “Eppemmos ote mpoeideto 
ev 7H TOV “lobpiwy Tmavnytper wéEar Te Kal émat- 
véoa “AOynvaiovs, OnBaiovs, Aaxedatpovious: «ita 


no 





Cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 66. 
Cf. Plutarch, De exilio, 607 1; Sen. De const. sap.c. 18, 


a 
¢ Probably the battle in 426 s.c. mentioned in Thue. iii. 91. 
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DIOGENMES. LABRRTIUS 


LIVES AND OPINIONS OF EMINENT 
PHILOSOPHERS IN TEN BOOKS 


BOOK VI 
CuapTer 1, ANTISTHENES (c. 446-366 8.0.) 


ANTISTHENES,? the son of Antisthenes, was an 
Athenian. It was said, however, that he was not 
of pure Attic blood. Hence his reply to one who 
taunted him with this: “The mother of the gods 
too is a Phrygian.” ® For his mother was sup- 
posed to have been a Thracian. Hence it was that, 
when he had distinguished himself in the battle of 
Tanagra,* he gave Socrates occasion to remark that, 
if both his parents had been Athenians, he would 
not have turned out so brave. He himself showed 
his contempt for the airs which the Athenians gave 
themselves on the strength of being sprung from 
the soil by the remark that this did not make them 
any better born than snails or wingless locusts. 

To begin with, he became a pupil of Gorgias the 
rhetorician, and hence the rhetorical style that he 
introduces in his dialogues, and especially in his 
Truth and in his Exhortations. According to Herm- 
ippus he intended at the public gathering for 
the Isthmian games to discourse on the faults and 
merits of Athenians, Thebans and Lacedaemonians, 
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- - 27 Sd > ~ , 
pevrot tapartynoacbas iddvra mAcious ex TY TOAEWY 
aduyjévous. 

“YT be / rv yy , \ ~ 

atepov b€ mapéBare Mwxparet, Kal toootrov 

~ oe re cal a 
dvato abrob, wore waprvet Tots wabynrats yeveabar 
av7@ mpos Lwxpatyv ovppabyrds. otkav tr év 
Tleparet cal” Exdorny hysepav tods TeTTapdKovTa 
atadious aviwy jKove UwxKpdtous, map’ ov Kal TO 
A X \ \ > A a ~ 

Kaptepixov AaBav Kat To arabes Cnlwoas KaThp&e 
mp@tos Tod Kuvicpobd. Kal 67t 6 mévos ayabov 
auvéoTnae bia Tov peyddov ‘HpakAéous Kat rod 

, ‘ A > x ~ La i , ‘ \ > ‘ ~ 
Kupov, 76 ev aro tdv “EAAjvwr, to 5€ dao THY 
BapBdpwy éAnvoas. 


~ id e / / > e. “e a > ‘ 
3 Ilp&rds re wpicato Adyov elmuyv, “ Adyos éeotiv 


e \ ‘ > a wv ~ yD ” Fa , 
6 TO Ti HY 7H €oTr SynAdv.” Edeyé TE auveyxés, 
c - ~ n 3 ft st aad \ vA 
paveinv aAAov 7 Hobeinv’’: Kal “ xp rovadras 
mAnjoalew yvvakiv at ydpw eioovra.”’ mos 


5 ‘ Ny f 
te 70 Ilovrexov petpaxtov péAAov pouray atT® Kal 
/ A ) ~ ~ t 
mvO6jrevov Tier advT@ bei, dna, ‘ ‘ BBrapiov 
Kawod Kat ypadeiov Kkawod ral muvaxvdiou Kawvod, 
Tov voy Tapeppaivary mpos d€ Tov épdpevov 
mobariy ype, epn, av bev Kadny, e€ers Kowny, 
av 6é€ aicxpdv, efers mown.” aKkovoas more Ort 
TlAdrwv atrov caxds Adyar, “ Baowdtxdv,” én, 
‘KaA@s movotvTa KaK@s dKovew.” 
4, , x. % a, mae , > / 
4 Muvovpevds wore Ta Opdixd, Tod lepéws eladvtos 
Ott of Tatra pvovpevor ToAAGv éev ddov ayabdar 
, cous por ow > , ” 
periaxovat, “tt ody,” edn, “odK azrofvioKets ; 





@ There is the same untranslateable pun upon xawot= 
“new” and cai voi=‘'a mind too,” as in ii. § 118. 

> Cf. M. Anton. vii. 36 ’AvrisPenkdy, Baoiixdy pév 6b 
mpatrew, Kkax@s dé adxover, and Plutarch, Alex. c. 41 (of 


Alexander). 
A 


VI. 24. ANTISTHENES 


but begged to be excused when he saw throngs 
arriving from those cities. 

Later on, however, he came into touch with 
Socrates, and derived so much benefit from him that 
he used to advise his own disciples to become fellow- 
pupils with him of Socrates. He lived in the Peiraeus, 
and every day would tramp the five miles to Athens 
in order to hear Socrates. From Socrates he learned 
his hardihood, emulating his disregard of feeling, 
and thus he inaugurated the Cynie way of life. He 
demonstrated that pain is a good thing by instan- 
cing the great Heracles and Cyrus, drawing the one 
example ‘from the Greek world and the ether from 
the barbarians. 

He was the first to define statement (or assertion) 
by saying that a statement is that which sets forth 
what a thing was or is. He used repeatedly to say, 
“Td rather be mad than feel pleasure,” and “ We 
ought to make love to such women as will feel a 
proper gratitude.” When a lad from Pontus was 
about to attend his lectures, and asked him what 
he required, the answer was, ‘‘ Come with a new book, 
a new pen, and new tablets, if you have a mind to” 
(implying the need of brains as well).* When some- 
one inquired what sort of wife he ought to marry, 
he said, “If she’s beautiful, you'll Hot have her to 
yourself; if she’s ugly, you'll pay tor it dearly.” 
Being told that Plato was abusing him, he remarked, 
“ It is a royal privilege to do good and be ill spoken 
of 7% 

When he was being initiated into the Orphic 
mysteries, the priest said that those admitted into 
these rites would be partakers of many good things 
in Hades. “ Why then,” said he, “ don’t you die?” 
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: 
overdilouevds Tote ws odK ein ex S¥o0 edevbépwr, 
(xs ~ 
ovee yap éx dvo,” én, “ madaoTiK@v, aaAAd 
a FZ > ” > ws ¥ ‘ 7 de Bd 
TraAatoTiKds ei.” epwrapevos dia Tri dAlyous 
” , fy, 
éxet wabynrds, edn, “dre apyupéa adrovs exBadrAw 
we £5) ”? > 6 * A a ~ ~ a 
paBda.” epwrnbeis dia Ti muxpas tots pabynrats 
> mY {7 «“e ‘ e > ays t ce aA 4 
emimAnrret, “Kat of latpol,”’ dnot, ‘tots Kadp- 
” > ’ ¥ , ch aens 2 
vousw. idsw@v mote porydv devyovra, “ & duc- 
Tuy7s, | eime, “ mnAixov Kivduvov dBodod Siaduyeiv 
uw Lz a mw & ep CA b 
toxves. Kpeitrov édeye, Kaba dynow “Exdrwy év 
tais Xpeiats, els Kopakas 7) eis KdAaKaS epTrecetv: 
of ev yap vexpous, of d¢ Lavras éabiovaw. 
°E 6 \ ci . bs 2 6 A Mw 
pwrnbeis ti paxapiwtatov ev avOpwrors, én, 
“70 ebruxobyra amobaveiv.”” yvwpijov more mpos 
adrov arodupopeévou wes etn Ta dTOpYHaTa aToAW- 
A a oom a a> 0 se ~ ~ > 4 * A 
exars, ““ éder ydp,”’ én, “ ev 7H puyy atta Kal wh 
€v Tots yaptiow Kataypadewv.’ worep v70 TOO 
7 A \ t a wy A AY € ‘ 
tod tov oidnpov, obtws eXeye Tovs POovepods dio 
a 9907 wt ey AY , 
Tod idiov 7Oous KatecbieaBar. rods BovdAopeéevous 
kK e > ” cal > ~ A ca ~ 
aBavatous elvar edn Setv edocBas Kai dixaiws Ch. 
ae A ed 
767 éfn tas odes amddAvobat, Stay py Svvwr- 
~ t 
Tat tovs davdAous amo trav arovdaiwy Siaxpivew. 
~ ‘ > ~ 
errawovpevos ToTe UTO rovnpaY, én, “ aywud 
py Te Kakov elpyaoua.” 
~ ” 
‘Opovoowvtav adeAdav avpBiwow mavros édy 
telyous toxyupotépav elvar. tovadr’ éfy dev rrovet- 
6 > ie a \ re A By 
aba épddia a Kat vavayyoavre avyKoAvpBijce.. 
dvedilduevds mor éml TH Tovnpots suyyeveobat, 
, ~ , i oes 
“Kal ot latpoi,” drat, “wera THY vocovvTwr elolv, 
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VI. 4-6. ANTISTHENES 


Being reproached because his parents were not both 
free-born, “ Nor were they both wrestlers,” quoth 
he, “ but yet I am a wrestler.” To the question 
why he had but few disciples he replied. “ Because 
I use a silver rod to eject them.’ When he was 
asked why he was so bitter in reproving his pupils 
he replied, “‘ Physicians are just the same with their 
patients.” One day upon seeing an adulterer run- 
ning for his life he exelaimed, “ Poor wreteh, what 
peril you might have escaped at the price of an 
obol.”” He used to say, as we learn from Hecato 
in his Anecdotes, that it is better to fall in with 
crows than with flatterers ; for in the one case you 
are devoured when dead, in the other case while 
alive. 

Being asked what was the height of human bliss, 
he replied, “To die happy.’ When a friend com- 
plained to him that he had lost his notes. ‘ You 
should have inscribed them,” said he, “on your 
mind instead of on paper.” As iron is eaten away 
by rust, so, said he, the envious are consumed by 
their own passion. Those who would fain be im- 
mortal must, he declared, live piously and justly. 
States, said he, are doomed when they are unable 
to distinguish good men from bad. Once, when he 
was applauded by rascals, he remarked, “I am 
horribly afraid I have done something wrong.” 

When brothers agree, no fortress is so strong as 
their common life, he said. The right outfit for a 
voyage, he said, is such as, even if you are ship- 
wrecked, will go through the water with you. One 
day when he was censured for keeping company with 
evil men, the reply he made was, “ Well, physicians 
are in attendance on their patients without getting 
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> > > / ” ” wy ~ \ uf 
dAN’ ob mupértovaw.”’ dromov épn tot pev oitov 
Tas alpas éxAéyew Kai ev TH ToAduw Tos axpetous, 
ev 6€ woXitela Tods Tovnpovs pu) TapatTetoBar. 
> \ a 3 ~ t > f Ww 
eputnbels ri abt@ mepiyéyovev ex dirocodias, ébn, 
“76 Svvacba éavT@ opirciv.”’ etadvros atte 
A , oe ‘5 ” ce A ES +? Ed 

Twos Tapa woTov, “ daov, av 6€ pot,” dyoir, 
‘avAnoov.” Avoyéver xera@va alrotvre mTvEat mpoc- 
erage Oowariov. epwtyfeis ti Tav pabyudtwr 
avaykatotatov, “76 Tepraipety,” édby, “76 adtomar- 
Odvew.” mapexeAeveTd Te Kax@s dKovovTas Kap- 
tepeiv ardAov 7 ef AiBors Tis BaAdorTo. 

” v4 , e! L 

Eoxwa7é te MAdtwva ws tetrupwpevov. Top- 
ais yoov yevoperns inmov Oeacduevos Ppvakrry 
poe mpos Tov IlAdrwva, “* €d0Kels prow Kal ov 
immos av eiva Aaprpuvrys””’ Totro 6€ émet Kal 
ouvexes 6 TAdrav tmmov émiver. kat mor’ eddy 
mpos adrov vocobyta Kat Deacdpevos Aekavgy évOa 
e / > A vy 
6 WAdrwr éunpéxer edn, “ yoAnv pev ope éevraiba, 
~ A 7 e ~ 
tidov d€ oby 6pd.’ auveBovrevev "AOnvaiors ods 
ovous immous ungicacbar droyov b€ Ayoupevwr, 
“GdAad pny Kal aTparnyot,’  dyai, “ datvovrar map’ 
opiv pndev pabdvres, povov bé xetporovnbevres.” 

, 
TpOs Tov <imov7a, ““modMol ce éezawota,” “ri 
yap,’ éby, “ kaxov mem0inka;’’ otpéavros adtob 
~ \ 

70 dteppwyds Tob TpiBwvos els Td mpodarés, 
y cd > a, ik ee ~ ‘ ~ (B. 
Luwxpdrns loav dyow, ‘ ép& cov dia Tob TpiBwvos 
\ rs a ? \ € Ed , 
tiv dirodo€giav.” epwryfets td Tov, Kaba dyar 
Mavias ev 7& Wepi tév Lwxpaticdv, te Tordyv 





2 Cf. Plato, Phaedrus 260 c. 
> Cf. Aelian, Var. ITist. ix. 35 


V1. 6-8. ANTISTHENES 


the fever themselves.” “It is strange,” said he, 
“that we weed out the darnel from the corn and 
the unfit in war, but do not excuse evil men from 
the service of the state.” When he was asked what 
advantage had accrued to him from philosophy, his 
answer was, “ The ability to hold converse with my- 
self.” Some one having called upon him over the 
wine for a song, he replied. “Then you must accom- 
pany me on the pipe.” When Diogenes begged a 
coat of him, he bade him fold his cloak Henna him 
double. Being asked what learning is the most 
necessary, he replied. ‘“ How to cet. rid of having 
anything to unlearn.” And he hdviced that when 
men are slandered. they should endure it more 
courageously than if they were pelted with stones. 
And he used to taunt Plato with being conceited. 
At all events when in a procession he spied a spirited 
charger he said, turning to Plato, “ It seems to me 
that» you w ould have made just such a proud, showy 
steed.” This because Plato was constantly praising 
horseflesh. And one day he visited Plato, who was 
ill, and seeing the basin into which Plato had 
vomited, remarked, “‘ The bile I see, but not the 
pride.” He used to recommend the Athenians to 
vote that asses are horses. When they deemed 
this absurd, his reply was, “ But yet generals are 
found among you who had had no training, but 
were merely elected.” “ Many men praise you,” 
said one. “ Why, what wrong have I done?” was 
his rejoinder. When he turned the torn part of his 
cloak so that it came into view, Socrates no sooner 
saw this than he said. “ I spy your love of fame 
peeping through your cloak.” ® Phanias in his work 
on the Socraties tells us how some one asked him 
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KaAds xayabos €coro, éoy, €l Ta KaKa & exes 
ore geuxra é éoTt uabous mapa tov eddTwr.” mpos 
Tov éxawobvra tpudynv, “ éyOpav maides,” édn, 
: tpudyoetay.”’ 

9 ITpos TO Tapacxnpwarilov av7To TH mAdorn 
Hetpdxiov, “ eine 04," bya, et peony AdBor 6 6 
xaAxos, én Tie av ote oepvovO var; ” Tob oe 
ei dvT0s “emit KaAre,” “ ouK aicxuvyn obv,’ ’ &bn, 
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Ths 6€ airovons TO diddopor, “6 veavicxos,” én, 
** deboet €av 70 wAOiov adtot THY Tapiywy adixnrar.” 
Atros 6€ Kal “Avitrw ris duyis atrvos 

10 yevéobar doKel Kal MeArjrw zot Gavdrov. Tlovr- 
Kois yap veavicxots Kata KAéos tot Lwxpa- 
Tous aduypevois Tepitvxywv anryyayev adbrov’s mpos 
tov “Avutov, elzwv év 70er codwrepov eivat Tob 
Lwxpatous: éf’ @ dwayavakTyoavtas Tovs TeEpte- 

at@tas éxduaéar advrov. ef dé sobe Gedcarto 

yUvalov KeKoopyevov, amHeu emt THY oiKiay adbris 

Kal éxéAeve tov avopa eEayayely immov Kal dmAa, 

wor ef pev exo. tadra, €av tpudav: apvvetofa 
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) dutvecba vulg. 





2 Here follow three extracts of Cynic maxims or rules of 
conduct ; for, strictly speaking, they had no tenets proper 
(d0éa:, ddyuara). The last (¢ 13) seems to be derived from 
Diocles. 
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VI. 8-10. ANTISTHENES 


what he must do to be good and noble, and he 
replied, ‘‘ You must learn from those who know that 
the faults you have are to be avoided.” When 
some one extolled luxury his reply was, “ May the 
sons of your enemies live in luxury.” 

To the youth who was posing fantastically as an 
artist’s model he put this question. “ Tell me, if the 
bronze could speak, on what, think you, would it 
pride itself most? ”’ “On its beauty,” was the 
reply. “ Then,” said he, “ are you not ashamed of 
delighting in the very same quality as an inanimate 
object?’ When a young man from Pontus promised 
to treat him with great consideration as soon as his 
boat with its freight of salt fish should arrive, he 
took him and an “empty wallet to a flour-dealer’ Ss, 
got it filled, and was going away. When the woman 
asked for the money, ‘‘ ‘The young man will pay,” 
said he, ‘‘ when his boatload of salt fish arrives.” 

Antisthenes is held responsible for the exile of 
Anytus and the execution of Meletus. For he fell 
in with some youths from Pontus whom the fame of 
Socrates had brought to Athens, and he led them off 
to Anytus, whom he ironically declared to be wiser 
than Socrates; whereupon (it is said) those about 
him with much indignation drove Anytus out of the 
city. If he saw a woman anywhere decked out with 
ornaments, he would hasten to her house and bid 
her husband bring out his horse and arms, and then, 
if the man possessed them, let his extravagance 
alone, for (he said) the man could with these defend 
himself; but, if he had none, he would bid him 
strip off the finery. 

Favourite themes ¢ with him were the following. 
He would prove that virtue can be taught; that 
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1 rots vulg.: ois Richards. 


? dropov coni. Henr. Steph. for aro codd. 


VI. 10-18. ANTISTHENES 


nobility belongs to none other than the virtuous. 
And he held virtue to be sufficient in itself to ensure 
happiness, since it needed nothing else except the 
strength of a Socrates. And he maintained that 
virtue is an affair of deeds and does not need a store 
of words or learning; that the wise man is self- 
sufficing, for all the goods of others are his; that 
ill repute is a good thing and much the same as pain ; 
that the wise man will be guided in his public acts 
not by the established laws but by the law of virtue ; 
that he will also marry in order to have children 
from union with the handsomest women; further- 
more that he will not disdain to love, for only the 
wise man knows who are worthy to be loved. 

Diocles records the following sayings of his: 
To the wise man nothing is foreign or impractic- 
able. A good man deserves to be loved. Men of 
worth are friends. Make allies of men who are at 
once brave and just. Virtue is a weapon that cannot 
be taken away. It is better to be with a handful 
of good men fighting against all the bad, than with 
hosts of bad men against a handful of good men. 
Pay attention to your enemies, for they are the 
first to discover your mistakes. Esteem an honest 
man above akinsman. Virtue is the same for women 
as for men. Good actions are fair and evil actions 
foul. Count all wickedness foreign and alien. 

Wisdom is a most sure stronghold which never 
crumbles away nor is betrayed. Walls of defence 
must be constructed in our own impregnable reason- 
ings. He used to converse in the gymnasium of 
Cynosarges (White hound) at no great distance from 
the gates, and some think that the Cynic school 
derived its name from Cynosarges. Antisthenes 
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1 A’roxtwy: Reiske. 2 adavrwv <roév> Richards. 


@ Anth. Pal. ix. 496. 
> ie. Erato; cf. Athen. xiii, p. 555 b, Ap. Rhod. iii. 1. 
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VI. 13-15. ANTISTHENES 


himself too was nicknamed a hound pure and simple. 
And he was the first, Diocles tells us. to double his 
cloak and be content with that one garment and to 
take up a staff and a wallet. Neanthes too asserts 
that he was the first to double his mantle. Sosicrates, 
however, in the third book of his Successions of 
Philosophers says this was first done by Diodorus 
of Aspendus, who also let his beard grow and used 
a staff and a wallet. 

Of all the Socratics Antisthenes alone is praised by 
Theopompus, who says he had consummate skill and 
could by means of agreeable discourse win over 
whomsoever he pleased. And this is clear from his 
writings and from Nenophon’s Banquet. It would 
seem that the most manly section of the Stoic School 
owed its origin to him. Hence Athenaeus the 
epigrammatist writes thus of them ?: 

Ye experts in Stoic story, ye who commit to sacred pages 
most excellent doctrines—that virtue alone is the good of 
the soul: for virtue alone saves man's life and cities. But 
that Muse ? that is one of the daughters of Memory approves 


the pampering of the flesh, which other men have chosen for 
their aim. 


Antisthenes° gave the impulse to the indifference 
of Diogenes, the continence of Crates, and the hardi- 
hood of Zeno, himself laying the foundations of their 
state. Xenophon calls him the most agreeable of 
men in conversation and the most temperate in 
everything else. 

His writings are preserved in ten volumes. The 
first includes : 


¢ It seems clear that the passage which begins here is not 
from the same source as that (in § 14) which precedes the 
epigram, 
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VI. 15-16. ANTISTHENES 


A Treatise on Expression, or Styles of Speaking. 

Ajax, or The Speech of Ajax. 

Odysseus, or Concerning Odysseus. 

A Defence of Orestes, or Concerning Torensic 
Writers. 

Isography (similar writing), or Lysias and Isocrates. 

A Reply to the Speech of Isocrates entitled 
“ Without Witnesses.” 


Vol. 2 includes : 
Of the Nature of Animals. 
Of Procreation of Children, or Of Marriage: a dis- 
course on love. 
Of the Sophists: a work on Physiognomy. 
On Justice and Courage: a hortative work in three 
books. 
Concerning Theognis, making a fourth and a fifth 
book. 
In the third volume are treatises : 
Of the Good. 
Of Courage. 
Of Law, or Of a Commonwealth. 
Of Law, or Of Goodness and Justice. 
Of Freedom and Slavery. 
Of Belief. 
Of the Guardian, or On Obedience. 
Of Victory : an economic work. 


In the fourth volume are included : 
Cyrus. 
The Greater Heracles, or Of Strength. 
The fifth contains : 
Cyrus, or Of Sovereignty. 
Aspasia. 
VOL. If c 17 
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VI. 16-17. ANTISTHENES 


The sixth: 
Truth. 
Of Discussion: a handbook of debate. 
Satho, or Of Contradiction, in three books. 
On Talk. 
The seventh volume contains the following : 


On Education, or On Names, in five books. 
On the Use of Names: a controversial work. 
Of Questioning and Answering. 

Of Opinion and Knowledge, in four books. 
‘Of Dying. 

Of Life and Death. 

Of Those in the Underworld. 

Of Nature, in two books. 

A Problem concerning Nature, two books. 
Opinions, or The Controversialist. 
Problems about Learning. 


In the eighth volume are : 


On Music. 

On Commentators. 

On Homer. 

On Wickedness and Impiety. 
On Calchas. 

On the Scout. 

On Pleasure. 


The ninth volume contains : 
Of the Odyssey. 
Of the Minstrel’s Staff. 
Athena, or Of Telemachus. 
Of Helen and Penelope. 
Of Proteus. 
Cyclops, or Of Odysseus. 
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Of the Use of Wine, or Of Intoxication, or Of the 
Cyclops. 

Of Circe. 

Of Amphiaraus. 

Of Odysseus, Penelope and the Dog. 


The contents of the tenth volume are : 
Heracles, or Midas. 

Heracles, or Of Wisdom or Strength. 
Cyrus, or The Beloved. 

Cyrus, or The Scouts. 

Menexenus, or On Ruling. 
Alcibiades. 

Archelaus, or Of Kingship. 

This is the list of his writings. 

Timon finds fault with him for writing so much 
and calls him a prolific trifler. He died of disease 
just as Diogenes, who had come in, inquired of him, 
“ Have you need of a friend? ’’ Once too Diogenes, 
when he came to him, brought a dagger. And 
when Antisthenes cried out, ‘“ Who will release me 
from these pains?” replied, “This,” showing him 
the dagger. “I said,’ quoth the other, ‘“ from 
my pains, not from life.” It was thought that he 
showed some weakness in bearing his malady through 
love of life. And here are my verses upon him ?: 

Such was your nature, Antisthenes, that in your lifetime 
you were a very bulldog to rend the heart with words, if not 
with teeth. Yet you died of consumption. Maybe some one 
will say, What of that? We must anyhow have some guide 
to the world below. 

There have been three other men named Anti- 
sthenes: one a follower of Heraclitus, another a 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 115. 
Oo] 
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VI. 19-21. ANTISTHENES—DIOGENES 


native of Ephesus, and the third of Rhodes, a 
historian. 

And whereas we have enumerated the pupils of 
Aristippus and of Phaedo, we will now append an 
account of the Cynics and Stoics who derive from 
Antisthenes. And let it be in the following order. 


Cuapter 2. DIOGENES (404-323 B.c.) 


Diogenes was a native of Sinope, son of Hicesius, 
a banker. Diocles relates that he went into exile 
because his father was entrusted with the money of 
the state and adulterated the coinage. But Fubu- 
lides in his book on Diogenes says that Diogenes 
himself did this and was forced to leave home along 
with his father. Moreover Diogenes himself actu- 
ally confesses in his Pordalus that he adulterated the 
coinage. Some say that having been appointed to 
superintend the workmen he was persuaded by them, 
and that he went to Delphi or to the Delian oracle 
in his own city and inquired of Apollo whether he 
should do what he was urged to do. When the god 
gave him permission to alter the political currency, 
not understanding what this meant, he adulterated 
the state coinage, and when he was detected, accord- 
ing to some he was banished, while according to 
others he voluntarily quitted the city for fear of 
consequences. One version is that his father en- 
trusted him with the money and that he debased 
it,in consequence of which the father was imprisoned 
and died, while the son fled, came to Delphi, and 
inquired, not whether he should falsify the coinage, 
but what he should do to gain the greatest reputation ; 
and that then it was that he received the oracle. 
23 
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@ An eminent politician. Pausanias, i. ec. 25, 26, describes 
a statue of Olympiodorus in the Acropolis, and takes occasion 
to recount his exploits, how (¢. 288 B.c.) he delivered Athens 
from the Macedonians (cf. Plut. Demetr. c. 46). As to 
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On reaching Athens he fell in with Antisthenes. 
Being repulsed by him, because he never welcomed 
pupils, by sheer persistence Diogenes wore him out. 
Once when he stretched out his staff against him, 
the pupil offered his head with the words, ‘ Strike, 
for you will find no wood hard enough to keep me 
away from you, so long as I think you’ve something 
to say.” From that time forward he was his pupil, 
and, exile as he was, set out upon a simple life. 

Through watching a mouse running about, says 
Theophrastus in the Megarian dialogue. not looking 
for a place to lie down in, not atraid of the dark, not 
seeking any of the things which are considered to be 
dainties, he discovered the means of adapting himself 
to circumstances. He was the first, say some, to 
fold his cloak because he was obliged to sleep in it 
as well, and he carried a wallet to hold his victuals, | 
and he used any place for any purpose, for break- 
fasting, sleeping, or conversing. And then he would 
say, pointing to the portico of Zeus and the Hall of 
Processions, that the Athenians had provided him 
with places to live in. He did not lean upon a staff 
until he grew infirm ; but afterwards he would carry 
it everywhere, not indeed in the city, but when 
walking along the road with it and with his wallet ; 
so say Olympiodorus,* once a magistrate at Athens, 
Polyeuctus the orator, and Lysanias the son of 
Aeschrio. He had written to some one to try and 
procure a cottage for him. When this man was a 
long time about it, he took for his abode the tub in 
the Metroén, as he himself explains in his letters. 
And in summer he used to roll in it over hot sand, 


the variant ’A@yvddwpos, nothing is known of any Athenian 
politician of that name. 
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@ Some of the stories which follow are so much alike that 
it is charitable to suppose that Laertius drew from more than 
one collection of the sayings of Diogenes. 
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VI. 23-26. DIOGENES 


while in winter he used to embrace statues covered 
with snow, using every means of inuring himself 
to hardship. 

He was great at pouring scorn on his contem- 
poraries. The school of Euclides he called bilious, 
and Plato’s lectures waste of time, the performances 
at the Dionysia great peep-shows for fools, and the 
demagogues the mob’s lacqueys. He used also to 
say that when he saw physicians, philosophers and 
pilots at their work, he deemed man the most 
intelligent of all animals; but when again he saw 
interpreters of dreams and diviners and those who 
attended to them, or those who were puffed up with 
conceit of wealth, he thought no animal more silly. 
He would continually say that for the conduct of 
life we need right reason or a halter. 

Observing Plato one day at a costly banquet 
taking olives, “ How is it,” he said,? “ that you the 
philosopher who sailed to Sicily for the sake of these 
dishes, now when they are before you do not enjoy 
them?” “Nay, by the gods, Diogenes,” replied 
Plato, “there also for the most part I lived upon 
olives and such like.” “‘ Why then,” said Diogenes, 
“did you need to go to Syracuse? Was it that 
Attica at that time did not grow olives?’ But 
Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History attributes this 
to Aristippus. Again, another time he was eating 
dried figs when he encountered Plato and offered 
him a share of them. When Plato took them and 
ate them, he said, “ I said you might share them, 
not that you might eat them all up.’ 

And one day when Plato had invited to his house 


> Obviously Favorinus was not the author (vide infra) 
whom Laertius followed here. 
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¢ The point of Sotion’s version is best seen if for the 
indirect rav I[\atwva tov Kiva (se. waretv) we substitute the 
direct speech rov Il]\atwra 6 Kiwy (se. raTe). 

®’ From Epictetus iii, 15. 4 it is evident that competition 
in digging trenches (€v 7@ dyGve mapoptccecba) formed a 
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friends coming from Dionysius, Diogenes trampled 
upon his carpets and said, “1 trample upon Plato’s 
vainglory.” Plato’s reply was, “ How much pride 
you expose to view, Diogenes, by seeming not to be 
proud.” Others tell us that what Diogenes said 
was, ““I trample upon the pride of Plato,’ who 
retorted, “ Yes, Diogenes, with pride of another 
sort.’ Sotion,t however, in his fourth book makes 
the Cynic address this remark to Plato himself. 
Diogenes once asked him for wine, and after that 
also for some dried figs; and Plato sent him a 
whole jar full. Then the other said, “ If some one 
asks you how many two and two are, will you answer, 
Twenty ? So, it seems, you neither give as you are 
asked nor answer as you are questioned.” Thus he 
scoffed at him as one who talked without end. 

Being asked where in Greece he saw good men, 
he replied, ““ Good men nowhere, but good boys at 
“Lacedaemon.”’ When one day he was gravely dis- 
coursing and nobody attended to him, he began 
whistling, and as people clustered about him, he 
reproached them with coming in all seriousness to 
hear nonsense, but slowly and contemptuously when 
the theme was serious. He would say that men 
strive in digging ® and kicking to outdo one 
another, but no one strives to become a good man 
and true. And he would wonder that the gram- 
marians should investigate the ills of Odysseus, 
while they were ignorant of their own. Or that the 
musicians should tune the strings of the lyre, while 
leaving the dispositions of their own souls discordant ; 
that the mathematicians should gaze at the sun 


: part of the course of preparation which athletes underwent 
at Olympia. 
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2 Cf. Ecclus. iv. 31 (36) uy éotw 4 yelp cov éxrerapévn els 
TO NaBety Kal ev TW arodiddvac oweorahpery, “Jet not thine 
hand be stretched out to receive, and shut when thou 
shouldest repay.” 

®’ Menagius, followed by Hitbner, on the authority of 
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and the moon, but overlook matters close at hand; 
that the orators should make a fuss about justice 
in their speeches, but never practise it; or that 
the avaricious should cry out against money, while 
inordinately fond of it. He used also to condemn 
those who praised honest men for being superior to 
money, while themselves envying the very rich. He 
was moved to anger that men should sacrifice to the 
gods to ensure health and in the midst of the sacrifice 
should feast to the detriment of health. He was 
astonished that when slaves saw their masters were | 
gluttons, they did not steal some of the viands. 
He would praise those who were about to marry 
and refrained, those who intending to go a voyage 
never set sail, those who thinking to engage in | 
politics do no such thing, those also who purposing | 
to rear a family do not do so, and those who make 
ready to live with potentates, yet never come near 
them after all. He used to say, moreover, that 
we ought to stretch out our hands to our friends 
with the fingers open and not closed.2. Menippus? 
in his Sale of Diogenes tells how, when he was cap- 
tured and put up for sale, he was asked what he 
could do. He replied. “Govern men.” And he told 
the crier to give notice in case anybody wanted to 
purchase a master for himself. Having been for- 
bidden to sit down, ‘“‘ It makes no difference,” said 
he, “for in whatever position fishes lie, they still 
find purchasers.” And he said he marvelled that 
before we buy a jar or dish we try whether it rings 
true, but if it is a man are content merely to look 


Ambrosius, reads ‘‘ Hermippus ”; for among the works of 
Menippus enumerated by Laertius below (§ 101) there is no 
mention of a ‘* Sale of Diogenes.”’ 
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at him. To Xeniades who purchased him he said, 
“You must obey me, although I am a slave ; for, 
if a physician or a steersman were in slavery. he 
would be obeyed.” Eubulus in his book entitled 
The Sale of Diogenes tells us that this was how he 
trained the sons of Xeniades. After their other 
studies he taught them to ride, to shoot with the 
bow, to sling stones and to hurl javelins. Later, 
when they reached the wrestling-school, he would 
not permit the master to give them full athletic 
training, but only so much as to heighten their 
colour and keep them in good condition. 

The boys used to get by heart many passages 
from poets, historians, and the writings of Diogenes 
himself; and he would practise them in every short 
cut to a good memory. In the house too he taught 
them to wait upon themselves, and to be content with 
plain fare and water to drink. He used to make them 
crop their hair close and to wear it unadorned. and 
to go lightly clad, barefoot, silent, and not looking 
about them in the streets. He would also take them 
out hunting. They on their part had a great regard 
for Diogenes and made requests of their parents for 
him. The same Eubulus relates that he grew old 
in the house of Xeniades, and when he died was 
buried by his sons. There Neniades once asked him 
how he wished to be buried. ‘To which he replied, 
“On my face.” “Why?” inquired the other. 
“ Because,” said he, “ after a little time down will . 
be converted into up.” This because the Mace- | 
donians had now got the supremacy, that is, had 
risen high from a humble position. Some one took 
him into a magnificent house and warned him not 
to expectorate, whereupon having cleared his throat 
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he discharged the phlegm into the man’s face, being 
unable, he said, to find a meaner receptacle. Others 
father this upon Aristippus. One day he shouted 
out for men, and when people collected, hit out at 
them with his stick, saying, “It was men I called 
for, not scoundrels.’ This is told by Hecato in the 
first book of his Anecdotes. Alexander is reported to 
have said, ‘“‘ Had I not been Alexander, I should have 
liked to be Diogenes.” 

The word “ disabled ” (dvarijpovs), Diogenes held, 
ought to be applied not to the deaf or blind, but to 
those who have no wallet (wpa). One day he made 
his way with head half shaven into a party of young 
revellers, as Metrocles relates in his Anecdotes, and 
was roughly handled by them. Afterwards he 
entered on a tablet the names of those who had 
struck him and went about with the tablet hung 
round his neck, till he had covered them with 
ridicule and brought universal blame and discredit 
upon them. He described himself as a hound of the 
sort which all men praise, but no one, he added, of 
his admirers dared go out hunting along with him. 
When some one boasted that at the Pythian games 
he had vanquished men, Diogenes replied, “ Nay, I 
defeat men, you defeat slaves.” 

To those who said to him, ‘‘ You are an old man 3 
take a rest,” “What?” he replied, “if I were 
running in the stadium, ought I to slacken my pace 
when approaching the goal? ought I not rather to 
put on speed?”’ Having been invited to a dinner, 
he declared that he wouldn’t go; for, the last time 
he went, his host had not expressed a proper grati- 
tude. He would walk upon snow barefoot and do 
the other things mentioned above. Not only so; he 
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even attempted to eat meat raw, but could not | 
manage to digest it. He once found Demosthenes | 


the orator lunching at an inn, and, when he retired 
within, Diogenes said, ‘ All the more you will be 
inside the tavern.” When some strangers expressed 
a wish to see Demosthenes, he stretched out his 
middle finger and said, “ There goes the demagogue 
of Athens.’ Some one dropped a loaf of bread and 
was ashamed to pick it up; whereupon Diogenes, 
wishing to read him a lesson, tied a rope to the neck 
of a wine-jar and proceeded to drag it across the 
Ceramicus. 

He used to say that he followed the example of 
the trainers of choruses ; for they too set the note 
a little high, to ensure that the rest should hit the 
right note. Most people, he would say, are so nearly 
mad that a finger makes all the difference. For, if 
you go along with your middle finger stretched out, 
some one will think you mad, but, if it’s the little 


finger, he will not think so. Very valuable things, | 


said he, were bartered for things of no value, and 
vice versa. At all events a statue fetches three 


thousand drachmas, while a quart of barley-flour is 


sold for two copper coins. 
To Xeniades, who purchased him, he said, ‘“‘ Come, 
see that you obey orders.”” When he quoted the line, 


Backward the streams flow to their founts,* 


Diogenes asked, “If you had been ill and had 
purchased a doctor, would you then, instead of 
obeying him, have said “ ‘Backward the streams 
flow to their founts’’’? Some one wanted to study 
philosophy under him. Diogenes gave him a tunny 
to carry and told him to follow him. And when 
for shame the man threw it away and departed, 
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some time after on meeting him he laughed and 
said, ‘The friendship between you and me was 
broken by a tunny.”” The version given by Diocles, 
however, is as follows. Some one having said to 
him, “Lay your commands upon us, Diogenes,’ 
he took him away and gave him a cheese to carry, 
which cost half an obol. The other declined ; where- 
upon he remarked, “‘ The friendship between you 
and me is broken by a little cheese worth half an 
obol.” 

One day, observing a child drinking out of his 
hands, he cast away the cup from his wallet with | 
the words, ‘‘ A child has beaten me in plainness of | 
living.” He also threw away his bow] when in like 
manner he saw a child who had broken his plate — 
taking up his lentils with the hollow part of a morsel 
of bread. He used also to reason thus: “ All things 
belong to the gods. The wise are friends of the 
gods, and friends hold things in common. ‘Therefore 
all things belong to the wise.” One day he saw a 
woman kneeling before the gods in an ungraceful 
attitude, and wishing to free her of superstition, 
according to Zoilus of Perga, he came forward and 
said, “‘ Are you not afraid, my good woman, that a 
god may be standing behind you ?—for all things 
are full of his presence—and you may be put to 
shame?” He dedicated to Asclepius a bruiser who, 
whenever people fell on their faces, used to run up 
to them and bruise them. 

All the curses of tragedy, he used to say, had 
lighted upon him. At all events he was 





A homeless exile, to his country dead. 
A wanderer who begs his daily bread.? 


But he claimed that to fortune he could oppose 
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courage, to convention nature. to passion reason. 
When he was sunning himself in the Craneum, 
Alexander came and stood over him and said, “ Ask 
of me any boon you ee. ‘To which he replied, 
“Stand out of my light.”* Some one had been 
reading aloud for a very ie time, and when he was 
near the end of the roll pointed to a space with 
no writing on it. ‘Cheer up. my men,” cried 
Diogenes; “ there’s land in sight.” ‘To one who 
by argument had prov ed conclusively that he 
had horns, he said. touching his forehead, ‘“ Well, 
I for my part don’t see any.” In like manner, 
when somebody declared that there is no such 
thing as motion, he got up and walked about. 
When some one w as discoursing on celestial pheno- 
mena, “ How many days,” naked Diogenes, “ were 
you in coming from the sky ? z”? A eunuch of bad 
character hac’ inscribed on his door the words, ‘ Let 
nothing evil enter.” ‘ How then,” he asked, 
the master of the house to get in?’ When he had 
anointed his feet with unguent. he declared that from 
his head the unguent passed into the air, but from his 
feet into his nostrils. The Athenians urged him to 
become initiated. and told him that in the other 
world those who have been initiated enjoy a special 
privilege. “It would be ludicrous,” quoth he, “ if 
Agesilaus and Epaminondas are to dwell in the mire, 
while certain folk of no account will live in the Isles 
of the Blest because they have been initiated.” 
When mice crept on to the table he addressed 
them thus, “See now even Diogenes keeps par a- 
sites.” Ww hen Plato styled hima dog, ‘ Quite true,” 
he said, “ for I come back again andl again to those 
who have sold me.” As he was leaving the public | 
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baths, somebody inquired if many men were bathing. 
He said, No. But to another who asked if there was 
a great crowd of bathers, he said, Yes. Plato had 
defined Man as an animal, biped and featherless, 
and was applauded. Diogenes plucked a fowl and 
brought it into the lecture-room with the words, 
“ Here is Plato’s man.’ In consequence of which 
there was added to the definition, “ having broad 
nails.” To one who asked what was the proper 
time for lunch, he said, “ If a rich man, when you 
will; if a poor man, when you can.’ 

At Megara he saw the sheep protected by leather 
jackets, while the children went bare. “ It’s better,” 
said he, “to be a Megarian’s ram than his son.” @ 
To one who had brandished a beam at him and then 
cried, ‘‘ Look out,’ he replied, “ What, are you 
intending to strike me again?” He used to call 
the demagogues the lackeys of the people and the 
crowns awarded to them the efflorescence of fame. 
He lit a lamp in broad daylight and said, as he went 
about, “ I am looking for a man.”’ One day he got 
a thorough drenching where he stood, and, when the 
bystanders pitied him, Plato said, if they really 
pitied him, they should move away, alluding to his 
vanity. When some one hit him a blow with his fist, 
‘“ Heracles,” said he, “‘ how came I to forget to put 
on a helmet when I walked out?” Further, when 
Meidias assaulted him and went on to say, “ There 
are 3000 drachmas to your credit,”’ the next day he 
took a pair of boxing-gauntlets, gave him a thrashing 
and said, “‘ There are 3000 blows to your credit.” 


We are reminded of what Augustus said when he heard of 
the execution of Antipater, “ It is better to be Herod’s pig 
than his son.” 
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When Lysias the druggist asked him if he believed 
in the gods, “ How can I help believing in them,” 
said he, “ when I[ see a god-forsaken wretch like 
you?” Others give this retort to Theodorus. 
Seeing some one perform religious purification, he 
said, ‘‘ Unhappy man, don’t you know that you can 
no more get rid of errors of ‘conduet by sprinklings 
than you can of mistakes in grammar?’ He would 
rebuke men in general with regard to their prayers, 
declaring that ‘they asked for those things which 
seemed 6 them to be good. not for such as are truly 
good. As for those who were excited over their 
dreams he would say that they cared nothing for 
what they did in their waking hours, but kept their 
curiosity for the visions called up in their sleep. At 
Olympia, when the herald proclaimed Dioxippus to 
be victor over the men, Diogenes protested, “ Nay, 
he is victorious over slaves, I over men.” 

Still he was loved by the Athenians. At all 
events, when a youngster broke up his tub, they 
gave the boy a flogging and presented Diogenes 
with another. Dionysius the Stoic says that after 
Chaeronea he was seized and dragged off to Philip, 
and being asked who he was, replied, “A spy upon 
your insatiable greed.” For this he was admired 
and set free. 

Alexander having on one occasion sent a letter to 
Antipater at Athens by a certain Athlios, Diogenes, 
who was present, said : 

Graceless son of graceless sire to graceless wight by 
graceless squire. 

Perdiccas having threatened to put him to death 
unless he came to him, ‘ That’s nothing wonder- 
ful,’ quoth he, “ for a beetle or a tarantula would 
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do the same.’ Instead of that he would have ex- 
pected the threat to be that Perdiccas would be 
quite happy to do without his company. He would 
often insist loudly that the gods had given to men 
the means of living easily, but this had been put 
out of sight, because we require honeyed cakes, 
unguents and the like. Hence to a man whose 
shiges were being put on by his servant, he said, 
“You have not attained to full felicity, “tiles he 
wipes your nose as well; and that will come, when 
you have lost the use of your hands.” 

Once he saw the officials of a temple leading away 
some one who had stolen a bow] belonging 10 the | 
treasurers, and said, ‘‘ The great thieves are leading | 
away the little thief.” Noticing a lad one day 
throw ‘ing stones at a cross (g¢ ibbet), “Well done.” he 
said, ‘‘ you will hit your mark.” ¢@ When some boys 
clusteréd round him and said, * ‘ Take care he doesn’t 
bite us,” he answered, “ Never fear, boys, a dog 
does not eat beetroot.” To one who was proud of 
wearing a lion’s skin his words were, ‘‘ Leave off dis- 
honouring the habiliments of courage.” When some 
one was extolling the good fortune of Callisthenes 
and saying what splendour he shared in the suite 
of Alexander, ‘‘ Not so,” said Diogenes, “ but rather 
ill fortune; for he breakfasts and dines when 
Alexander thinks fit.” 

Being short of money, he told his friends that he 
applied to them not for alms, but for repayment of 
his due. When behaving indecently in the market- 
place, he wished it were as easy to relieve hunger 
by rubbing an empty stomach. Seeing a youth 
starting off to dine with satraps, he dragged him 
off, took him to his friends and bade them keep 
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2 You would not see so many bones if I were the dog,’ 
was Dante’s retort when annoyed by similar attentions at 
the table of Can Grande. 
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strict watch over him. When a youth effeminately 
attired put a question to him, he declined to answer 
unless he pulled up his robe and showed whether he 
was man or woman. <A youth was playing ecottabos 
in the baths. Diogenes said to him, * The better 
you play, the worse it is for you.” At a feast 
certain people kept throwing ail the bones to him as 
they would have done to a dog. Thereupon he 
played a dog’s trick and drenched them. 

Rlietoricians and all who talked for reputation he 
used to call “thrice human,” meaning thereby 
‘thrice wretched.”’ An ignerant rich man he used 
to call “ the sheep with the golden fleece.” Seeing 
a notice on the house of a profligate, ‘‘ To be sold,” 
he said, “ I knew well that after such surfeiting you 
would throw up the owner.” ‘To a young man who 
complained of the number of people who annoyed 
him by their attentions he said, “ Cease to hang ‘out 
a sign of invitation.” Of a pulilie bath which was 
dirty he said, ““ When people haye bathed here, 
where are they to go to get clean?” There was 
a stout musician liga everybody depreciated and 
Diogenes alone praised. When asked why, he said, 
“ Because being so big, he yet sings to his ‘lute and 
does not turn brigand.” 

The musician who was always deserted by his 
audience he greeted with a “ Hail chanticleer,” and 
when asked why he so addressed him, replied, 
‘“ Because your song makes every one get up.” A 
young man was delivering a set speech, when 
Diogenes, having filled the front fold of his dress 
with lupins, began to eat them, standing right oppo- 
site to him. Having thus drat n off the Bit ontion of 
the assemblage, he said he was greatly surprised 
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that they should desert the orator to look at himself. 
A very superstitious person addressed him thus, 


“With one blow I will break your head.” “ And 
I,” said Diogenes, “ by a sneeze from the left will 
make you tremble.” Hegesias having asked him to 


lend him one of his writings, he eau “You are a 
simpleton, Hegesias; you 7 do not choose painted 
figs. but real ones; and yet you pass over the true 
training and would apply ‘yourself to written rules.’ 
When some one reproached him with his exile, his 
reply was, “ Nay, it was through that, you miscrable 
fellow, that I came to be a philosopher.” Again, 
when some one reminded him that the people of 
Sinope had sentenced him to exile. ‘‘ And I them,” 
said he, “to home-staying.” Once he saw an 
Olympic victer tending sheep and thus accosted 
him: ‘Too quickly, my good friend, have you left 
Olympia for Nemea.?” Being asked why athletes are 
so stupid, his answer was, “Because they are built 
up of pork and beef.” He once begged alms of a 
statue, and, when asked why he did so, replied, 


“To get practice in being refused.” In asking alms 
—as *he did at first by reason of his poverty — 
he used this form: “ If you have already given to 


anyone else, give to me also; if not, begin with me.” 

On being asked by a tyrant what mone is best 
for a statue, he replied, ‘ “That of which Harmodius 
and <Aristogiton were moulded.” Asked how 
Dionysius treated his friends, “ Like purses,” he 
replied ; “so long as they are full, he hangs them 
up, and, when they are empty, he throws them 
away.”’ Some one lately wed had set up on his door 
the notice : 


2 Shepherd’s Bush. 
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2 Cf. inf, vii. § 1113 1 Tim. vi. 10, ‘The love of money is 
the root of all evil.” 
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The son of Zeus, victorious Heracles, 
Dwells here ; let nothing evil enter in. 


To which Diogenes added “ After war, alliance.’ 
The love of money he declared to be mother-city 
of all evils.* Seeing a spendthrift eating olives in a 
tavern, he said, “Tf you had breakfasted in this 
fashion, you w ould not’so be dining.” 

Good men he called images of the gods, and love 
the business of the idle. ‘To the question what is 
wretched in life he replied, ““ An old man destitute.” 
Being asked what creature’s bite is the worst. he 
said, “* Of those that are wild a syeophant’s ; of those 
thee are tame a flatterer’s.” Upon seeing two 
centaurs very badly painted, he ataa: “Ww Bick of 
these is Chiron?” (worse man). Ingratiating speech 
he compared to honey used to choke you. The 
stomach he called livelihood’s Charybdis. o Hearing 
a report that Didymon the flute-player had been 
caught in adultery, his comment was, “His name 
alone is sufficient to hang him.” To the question 
why gold is pale, his reply was, “ Because it has so 
many thieves plotting against it.” On seeing a 
woman carried ina litter, he remarked that the cage 
was not in keeping with the quarry. 

One day seeing a runaway slave sitting on the 
brink of a well, he said, “Take care, my lad, you 
don’t fall in.” Seeing a boy taking clothes at the 

baths, he asked, “Is it for a little unguent 
(dActparcov) or is it for anew cloak (4AX’ ijudriob)? a 
Seeing some women hanged from an olive-tree, he 

said, “‘ Would that every tree bore similar fruit.’ 
On seeing a footpad he accosted him thus : 


> i.e. a whirlpool engulfing a man’s livelihood. 
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What mak’st thou here, my gallant ? 

Com’st thou perchance for plunder of the dead ? 4 
Being asked whether he had any maid or boy to 
wait on him, he said “No.” “If you should die, 
then, who will carry you out to burial?” “ Who- 
ever wants the house,” he replied. 

Noticing a good-looking youth lying in an exposed 
position, he nudged him and cried, “ Up, man, up, 
lest some foe thrust a dart into thy back!” ‘To one 
who was feasting lavishly he said : 

Short-liv’d thou’lt be, my son, by what thou—buy’st.? 


As Plato was conversing about Ideas and using 
the nouns “ tablehood ” and ‘‘ cuphood,” he said, 
“Table and cup I see; but your tablehood and 
cuphood, Plato, J can nowise see.” ‘‘ That’s readily 
accounted for,” said Plato, “ for you have the eyes 
to see the visible table and cup ; but not the under- 
standing by which ideal tablehood and cuphood are 
discerned.” 

On being asked by somebody, ‘“‘ What sort of a 
man do you consider Diogenes to be ?” “ A Socrates 


gone mad,” said he. Being asked what was the right ' 
{ 


time to marry, Diogenes replied, ‘ For a young man 
not yet: for an old man never at all.” Being asked 
what he would take to be soundly cuffed, he replied, 
“ Ahelmet.” Seeing a youth dressing with elaborate 
care, he said, “ If it’s for men, you’re a fool; if for 
women, a knave.’’ One day he detected a youth 
blushing. ‘“‘ Courage,” quoth he, “that is the hue 

@ Hom. Jl. x. 343, 387. 

> Cf. Hom. JI. v. 40, xviii. 95. 

© je. Plato. This anecdote is found in Aelian, Var. Hist. 
xiv. 33 eiwde Gé, daciv, 6 I[\adrwv aepi Acoyévous Néyeuw ore 
pawduevos otros XwKparns éoriv. 
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@ Fur. Phoen, £0, 
® Hom. (1. v. 366, viii. 45. In the Homeric lines, however, 
é\dav is a verb in the infinitive mood: “‘ he lashed the steeds 


” 


to make them run, 
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of virtue.” One day after listening to a couple of 
lawyers disputing, he condemned them both, saying 
that the one had no doubt stolen, but the other had 
not lost anything. To the question what wine he 
found pleasant to drink, he replied. “That for which 
other people pay.” When he was told that many 
people laughed at him, he made answer, “ But Iam 
not laughed down.” 

When some one declared that life is an evil, he 
corrected him: “‘ Not life itself, but living ill.” 
When he was advised to go in pursuit of his runaway 
slave, he replied, “ It would be absurd, if Manes 
can liye without Diogenes, but Diogenes cannot get 
on without Manes.” When breakfasting on olives 
amongst which a cake had been inserted, he flung it 
away and addressed it thus : 


Stranger, betake thee from the princes’ path.* 
And on another occasion thus : 
He lashed an olive.’ 


Being asked what kind of hound he was, he replied, 
“When hungry, a Maltese ; when full, a Molossian 
—two breeds which most people praise, though for 
fear of fatigue they do not venture out hunting with 
them. So neither can you live with me, because 
you are afraid of the discomforts.” 

Being asked if the wise eat cakes, “‘ Yes,” he said, 
“cakes of all kinds, just like other men.” Being 
asked why people give to beggars but not to 
philosophers, he said, “ Because they think they may 
one day be Jame or blind, but never expect that 
they will turn to philosophy.” He was begging of 
a miserly man who was slow to respond; so he 
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said, “ My friend, it’s for food that I’m asking, not 
for funeral expenses.” Being reproached one day for 
having falsified the currency, he said, “That was the 
time when I was such as you are now; but such 
as I am now, you will never be.” To another who 
reproached him for the same offence he made a more 
scurrilous repartee. 

On coming to Myndus and finding the gates large, 
though the city itself was very small, he cried, 
“Men of Myndus, bar your gates, lest the city 
should run away.” Seeing a man who had been 
caught stealing purple, he said: 


Fast gripped by purple death and forceful fate.* 


When Craterus wanted him to come and visit him, 
“No,” he replied, “I would rather live on a few 
grains of salt at Athens than enjoy sumptuous fare 
at Craterus’s table.’ He went up to Anaximenes 
the rhetorician, who was fat, and said, ‘“ Let us 
beggars have something of your paunch ; it will be 
a relief to you, and we shall get advantage.”’ And 
when the same man was discoursing, Diogenes dis- 
tracted his audience by producing some salt fish. 
This annoyed the lecturer, and Diogenes said, “ An 
obol’s worth of salt fish has broken up Anaximenes’ 
lecture-class.” 

Being reproached for eating in the market-place, 
“Well, it was in the market-place.” he said, “ that 


I felt hungry.” Some authors affirm that the follow- | 


ing also belongs to him: that Plato saw him washing 
lettuces, came up to him and quietly said to him, 
“ Had you paid court to Dionysius, you wouldn’t 


now be washing lettuces,” and that he with equal - 


calmness made answer, “ If you had washed lettuces, 
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@ As Chiron was the wisest and best, so Eurytion was the 
niost intemperate, of the Centaurs: ‘* Kurytion, ebriosus ille 
Centaurus ” (Menagius). 
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you wouldn’t hav € pi aid court to Dionysius.” When 
some one said, “ Most people laugh at you,” his 
reply was, “ And so very likely do the asses at them ; 
but as they don’t care for the asses, so neither do 
I care for them.” One day observing a youth 
studying philosophy, he said, ““ Well done, Philosophy, 
that thou divertest Rdmnivers of bodily charms to the 
real beauty of the soul.” 

When some one expressed astonishment at the 
votive offerings in Samothrace, his comment was, 
“There would have been far more, if those who 
were not saved had set up offerings.” But others 
attribute this remark to Diagoras of Melos. To a 
handsome youth, who was going out to dinner, he 
said, ‘‘ You will come back a worse man.” When he 
came back and said next day, “ I went and am none 
the worse for it,’ ’ Diogenes said, ‘“ Not Worse-man 
(Chiron), but Lax-man (Eury tion).” ¢ He was asking 


alms of a bad-tempered man, who said, “ Yes, if 


” 


you can persuade me.” “ If I could have persuaded 
you,” said Diogenes, “ I would have persuaded you 
to hang yourself.” He was returning from Lace- 
daemon to Athens; and on some one asking, “‘ Whither 
and whence ?”’ he replied, “ From the men’s apart- 
ments to the women’s.” 

He was returning from Olympia, and when some- 
body inquired whether there was a great crowd, 
“ Yes,” he said, “a great crowd, but few who could 
be called men.” Libertines he compared to fig- 
trees growing upon a cliff: whose fruit is not enjoyed 
by any man, but is eaten by ravens and vultures. 
When” Phryne set up a golden statue of Aphrodite 
in Delphi, Diogenes is said to have written 
upon it: ‘‘ Irom the licentiousness of Greece.” 
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@ Literally ‘“‘ Diogenes the Hound’’; cf. ii. § 66. 
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Alexander once came and stood opposite him and 
said, “ [ am Alexander the great king.” “ And 1,” 
said he, “am Diogenes the Cynic.” “ Being asked 
what he had done to be ealled a hound, he said, “ I 
fawn on those who give me anything, I yelp at those 
who refuse, and J set my tecth in raccatee 


He was gathering figs, and was told by the keeper 
that not long before a man had hanged himself on 


that very fig-tree. ‘‘ Then,” said he, I will now 
purge it.” Seeing an Olympian victor casting re- 
peated glances at a courtesan, “See,” he said, 
“ yonder ram frenzied for battle, how he is held fast 
by the neck fascinated by a common minx.” Hand- 
some courtesans he would compare to a deadly 
honeyed potion. He was breakfasting in the market- 
place, and the bystanders gathered round him with 
cries of “dog.” “It is you who are dogs,” cried 
he, “when you stand round and watch me at my 
breakfast.” When two cowards hid away from him, 
he ealled out, ‘‘ Don’t be afraid, a hound is not fond 
of beetroot.” After seeing a stupid wrestler prac- 
tising as a doctor he inquired of him, “* What does 
this mean? Is it that you may now have your 
revenge on the rivals who formerly beat you?’ 
Seeing the child of a courtesan throw stones at a 
crowd, he cried out, “ Take care you don’t hit your 
father.” 

A boy having shown him a dagger that he had 
received from an admirer, Diogenes remarked, “ A 
pretty blade with an ugly handle.” When some 
people commended a person who had given him a 
gratuity, he broke in with “ You have no praise for 
me who was worthy to receive it.” When some one 
asked that he might have back his cloak, “ If it was 
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soon this answer is authentic, it apparently shows that the 
famous term “* cosmopolitan ” originated with Diogenes. 

®’ There is no such line in our mss. of Homen = it is un- 
known to the Scholiasts and to Eustathius. Joshua Barnes, 
in his edition of the /liad, introduced it as xvi. 82a. Pope 
rendered it, about 1718, as follows (//. xvi. 86): 


“Qage uncontrolled through all the hostile crew, 
But touch not Hector, Hector is ny due.” 


In Clarke’s edition of 1740 it is expelled from the text and 
relegated to a footnote. J. HH. Voss, however, making a 
German translation of the fliad, probably between 1781 and 
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a gift,” replied Diogenes, “I possess it; while, if it 
was a loan, I am using it.” A supposititious son 
having told him that he had gold in the pocket of 
his dress, ‘‘ True,” said he, ‘‘ and therefore you sleep 
with it under your pillow.” On being asked what he 
had gained from philosophy, he replied, “ This at 
least, if nothing else—to be prepared for every 
fortune.” Asked where he came from, he said, “ I 
am a citizen of the world.” 2 Certain parents were 
sacrificing to the gods, that a son might be born 
to them. ‘ But,” said he, “do you not sacrifice to 
ensure what manner of man he shall turn out to be?” 
When asked for a subscription towards a club, he said 
to the president : 


Despoil the rest ; off Hector keep thy hands.? 


The mistresses of kings he designated queens ; for, 
said he, they make the kings do their bidding. 
When the Athenians gave Alexander the title of 
Dionysus, he said, ‘Me too you might make 
Sarapis.”’¢ Some one having reproached him for 
going into dirty places, his reply was that the sun 
too visits cesspools without being defiled. 

When he was dining in a temple, and in the course 
of the meal loaves not free from dirt were put on 
the table, he took them up and threw them away, 
declaring that nothing unclean ought to enter a 
temple. To the man who said to him, ‘“‘ You don’t 
know anything, although you are a philosopher,” he 
replied, ‘‘ Even if I am but a pretender to wisdom, 
1793, still regarded it as Homeric, but found a fresh place 
for it, after xvi. 90. 

¢ * Sarapis ’? was represented, like Pluto, as seated with 
an animal by his side having the head of a dog, lion, or 


wolf combined (according to Baumeister) in ‘‘ a three-headed 
Cerberus.” 
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that in itself is philosophy.’” When some one brought 
a child to him and declared him to be highly gifted 
and of excellent character, ““ What need then,” said 
he, “has he of me?”’ Those who say admirable 
things, but fail to do them, he compared to a harp; 
for the harp, like them, he said, has neither hearing 


nor perception. He was going into a theatre, , 


meeting face to face those who were coming out, 
and being asked why. ‘“ This.” he said, “is what I 
practise doing all my life.” 

Seeing a young man behaving effeminately, ‘‘ Are 
you not "ashanied,” he said. ‘ “that your own intention 
about yourself should be worse than nature’s: for 
nature made you a man, but you are forcing your- 
self to play the woman.” Observing a fool - tuning 
a psaltery, ‘‘ Are you not ashamed,” said he, “ to 
give this wood concordant sounds, while you fail to 
harmonize your soul with life? ’’ To one who pro- 
tested that he was ill adapted for the study of 
philosophy, he said, ‘“‘ Why then do you live, if you 
do not care to live well?” To one who despised 
his father, ‘‘ Are you not ashamed,” he said, “ to 
despise him to whom you owe it that you can so 
pride yourself?’ Noticing a handsome youth 
chattering in unseemly fashion, “ Are you not 
ashamed,” he said, “ to draw a dagger of lead from 
an ivory seabbard ? ” 

Being reproached with drinking in a_ tavern, 
“Well,” said he, “ Lalso get my hair cut in a barber’s 
shop.”’ Being reproached with accepting a cloak 
from Antipater, he replied : 

The gods’ choice gifts are nowise to be spurned.* 


When some one first shook a beam at him and then 
shouted ‘‘ Look out,’’ Diogenes struck the man with 
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his staff and added ‘‘ Look out.” To a man who was 
urgently pressing his suit to a courtesan he said, 
“Why, hapless man, are you at such pains to gain 
your suit, when it would ‘be better for you to lose 
it?’ To one with perfumed hair he said, ‘ Beware 
lest the sweet scent on your head cause an il] odour 
in your life.’ He said that bad men obey their 
lusts as servants obey their masters. 

The question being asked why footmen are so 
called, he replied, ‘‘ Because they have the feet of 
men, but souls such as you, my “questioner, have.” 
He asked a spendthrift for a mina. The man in- 
quired why it was that he asked others for an obol 
but him for a mina. “ Because,” said Diogenes, 
‘TI expect to receive from others again, but whether 
I shall ever get anything from you again lies on the 
knees of the ; gods.” Being reproached with begging 
when Plato did not beg, ‘‘ Oh yes,” says he, “he 
does, but when he does so— 


He holds his head down close, that none may hear.’ ¢ 


Seeing a bad archer, he sat down beside the 
target with the words ‘in order not to get hit.” 
Lovers, he declared, derive their pleasures from their 
misfortune. 

Being asked whether death was an evil thing, he 
replied, “ How can it be evil, when in its presence 
we are not aware of it?’ When Alexander stood 
opposite him and asked, ‘“ Are you not afraid of 
me?’ “ Why, what are you?”’ said he, “a good 
thing or a bad?” Upon Alexander replying “A 
good thing,” “ Who thea.” said Diogenes, “ is afraid 
of the good?” Education, according to him, is a 
controlling grace to the young, consolation to the 
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old, wealth to the poor. and ornament to the rich. 
When Didymon, who was a rake, was once treating 


a girl’s eye, “ Beware,” says Diogenes. “ lest the 
Geulist inereaal of enring the eye should ruin the 
pupil.” On somebody declaring that his own friends 


were plotting against him, Diogenes exclaimed, 
“What is to be done then, if you have to treat 
friends and enemies alike ? ” 

Being asked what was the most beautiful thing in 
the world, he replied, “ Freedom of speech.” On 
entering a boys’ school, he found there many statues 
of the Muses, but few pupils. “ By the help of the 
gods,” said he, ‘‘ schoolmaster, you have plenty of 
pupils.” It was his habit to do everything in public, 
the works of Demeter and of Aphr odite ‘alike. He 
used to draw out the following arguments. “If to 
breakfast be not absurd, neither is it absurd in the 
market-place ; but to breakfast is not absurd, there- 
fore it is not absurd to breakfast in the market- 
place.” Behaving indecently in public, he wished 
sit were as easy to banish hunger by rubbing the 
belly.” Many other sayings are attributed to him, 
which-it would take long to.enumerate.* 

He used to affirm that training was of two kinds, 
mental and bodily: the latter being that whereby, 
with constant exercise, perceptions are formed such 
as secure freedom of movement for virtuous deeds ; 
and the one half of this training is incomplete 
without the other, good health and strength being 
just as much included among the essential things, 
whether for body or soul. And he would adduce 
indisputable evidence to show how easily from 


specimens of Cynic maxims (cf. note on § 10) are clearly an 
insertion, probably from a different source. 
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gymnastic training we arrive at virtue. For in 
the manual crafts and other arts it can be seen 
that the craftsmen develop extraordinary manual 
skill through practice. Again, take the case of 
flute-players and of athletes : what surpassing skill 
they acquire by their own incessant toil; and, if 
they had transterred their efforts to the training of 
the mind, how certainly their labours would not have 
been unprofitable or ineffective. 

Nothing in life, however, he maintained, has any 
chance of succeeding without strenuous practice ; 
and this is capable of overcoming anything. Accord- 
ingly, instead of useless toils men should choose such 
as nature recommends, whereby they might have 
lived happily. Yet such is their madness that they 
choose to be miserable. For even the despising of 
pleasure is itself most pleasurable, when we are 
habituated to it; and just as those accustomed to 
a life of pleasure feel disgust when they pass over 
to the opposite experience, so those whose training 
has been of the opposite kind derive more pleasure 
from despising pleasure than from the pleasures 
themselves. This was the gist of his conversation; and 
it was plain that he acted accordingly, adulterating 
currency in very truth, allowing convention no such 
authority as he allowed to natural right, and asserting 
that the manner of life he lived was the same as that 
of Heracles when he preferred liberty to everything. 

He maintained that all things are the property of 
the wise, and employed such arguments as those 
cited above. All things belong to the gods. The 
gods are friends to the wise, and friends share all 
property in common; therefore all things are the 
property of the wise. Again as to law: that it is 
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2 Tt has heen conjectured that the Pasiphon meant was 
the philosopher of Eretria, to whom Persaeus attributed the 
composition of spurious Socratic Dialogues (v. supra, ii. 61). 
Modern scholars incline to regard him’ as the author of the 
Ilivaé attributed to Cebes by D. L. ii. 125 (v. Susemihl, 
Griechische Literatur in der Alexandrinerzeit, i. p. 20, 
Welcker, AV. Schr. i. p. 422, n. 18). Wilamowitz conjectures 
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impossible for society to exist without law; for 
without a city no benefit can be derived from that 
which is civilized. But the city is civilized, and 
there is no advantage in law without a city ; there- 
fore law is something civilized. He would ridicule 
good birth and fame and all such distinctions, 
calling them showy ornaments of vice. The only 
true commonwealth was. he said, that which is as 
wide as the universe. He advocated community of 
wives, recognizing no other marriage than a union of 
the man who persuades with the woman who consents. 
And for this reason he thought sons too should be 
held in common. 

And he saw no impropriety either in stealing any- 
thing from a temple or in eating the flesh of any 
animal ; nor even anything impious in touching 
human flesh, this, he said, being clear from the 
custom of some foreign nations. Moreoe er, accord- 
ing to right reason, as he put it, all elements are 
contained in all things and pervade everything : 
since not only is Heat a constituent of bread, but 
bread of vegetables ; and all other bodies also, by 
means of certain invisible passages and _ particles, 
find their way in and unite with all substances in 
the form of vapour. This he makes plain in the 
Thyestes, if the tragedies are really his and not the 
work of his friend Philiscus of Aegina or of Pasiphon, 
the son of Lucian,? who according to Favorinus in 
his Miscellaneous History wrote them after the death 
of Diogenes. He held that we should neglect music, 
geometry, astronomy, and the like studies, as use- 
less and unnecessary. 


that Aovxcavod has displaced the local adjective of his birth- 
place. 
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2 Harpalus ” according to Cie. VLD. iii. 34. 83. 
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He became very ready also at repartee in verbal 
debates, as is evident from what has been said above. 

Further, when he was sold as a slave, he endured 
it most nobly. For on a voyage to Aegina he was 
captured by pirates under the command of Scirpalus ,# 
conveyed to Crete and exposed for sale. When the 
auctioneer asked in what he was proficient, he replied, 
‘In ruling men.” Thereupon he pointed to a certain 
Corinthian with a fine purple border to his robe, the 
man named Xeniades above-mentioned, and said, 
“Sell me to this man; he needs a master.” Thus 
Xeniades came to buy him, and took him to Corinth 
and set him over his own children and entrusted his 
whole household to him. And he administered it in 
all respects in such a manner that Xeniades used to 
go about saying, “ A good genius has entered my 
house.” 

Cleomenes in his work entitled Concerning Peda- 
gogues says that the friends of Diogenes wanted to 
ransom him, whereupon he called them simpletons ; 
for, said he, lions are not the slaves of those who 
feed them, but rather those who feed them are at 
the mercy of the lions: for fear is the mark of the 
slave, whereas wild beasts make men afraid of them. 
The man had in fact a wonderful gift of persuasion, 
so that he could easily vanquish anyone he liked in 
argument. At all events a certain Onesicritus of 
Aegina is said to have sent to Athens the one of his 
two sons named Androsthenes, and he having become 
a pupil of Diogenes stayed there; the father then 
sent the other also; the aforesaid Philiscus, who was 
the elder, in search of him; but Philisons also was 
detained in the same way. W hen, thirdly, the father 
himself arrived, he was just as much attracted to the 
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peevov ottw Snxbyva tod mod0s Tov TévovTa Kal 
KaTaoTpétsar. of peévToe yvwopysror adrod, Kaba 
dnow Avriobévyns év Atadoyats, etkalov tHv Tob 
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pursuit of philosophy as his sons and joined the 
circle—so magical was the spell which the discourses 
of Diogenes exerted. Amongst his hearers was 
Phocion surnamed the Honest, and Stilpo the 
Megarian, and many other men prominent in political 
life. 

Diogenes is said to have been nearly ninety years 
old when he died. Regarding his death there are 
several different accounts. One is that he was seized 
with colic after eating an octopus raw and so met 
his end, Another is that he died voluntarily by 
holding his breath. This account was followed by 
Cercidas of Megalopolis (or of Crete), who in his 
meliambies writes thus : 


Not so he who aforetime was a citizen of Sinope, 

That famous one who carried a staff, doubled his cloak, 
and lived in the open air. 

But he soared alott with his lip tightly pressed against 


his teeth 
And holding his breath withal. For in truth he was rightly 
named 


Diogenes, a true-born son of Zeus, a hound of heaven. 


Another version is that, while trying to divide an 
octopus amongst the dogs, he was so severely bitten 
on the sinew of the foot that it caused his death. 
His friends, however, according to Antisthenes in his 
Successions of Philosophers, conjectured that it was 
due to the retention of his breath. For he happened 
to be living in the Craneum, the gymnasium in front 
of Corinth. When his friends came according to 
custom and found him wrapped up in his cloak, 
they thought that he must be asleep, although he 
was by no means of a drowsy or somnolent habit. 
They therefore drew aside his cloak and found that 
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@ Anth. Pal, xvi. 334. > Anth, Pal. vii. 116. 
© 324-321 B.c. 
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he was dead. ‘This they supposed to have been his 
deliberate act in order to escape thenceforward from 
life. 

Hence, it is said, arose a quarrel among his dis- 
ciples as to who should bury him: nay, they even 
came to blows: but, when their fathers and men of 
influence arrived, under their direction he was buried 
beside the gate leading to the Isthmus. Over his 
grave they set up a pillar and a dog in Parian marble 
upon it. Subsequently his fellow-citizens honoured 
him with bronze statues, on which these verses were 
inscribed : 

Time makes even bronze grow old: but thy glory, 
Diogenes, all eternity will never destroy. Since thou alone 


didst point out to mortals the lesson of self-sufficingness and 
the easiest path of life.¢ 


We too have written on him in the proceleusmatic 
metre : 

A. Diogenes, come tell me what fate took you to the world 
below ? 

p. A dog’s savage tooth.® 


But some say that when dying he left instructions 
that they should throw him out unburied, that every 
wild beast might feed on him, or thrust him into 
a ditch and sprinkle a little dust over him. But 
according to others his instructions were that they 
should throw him into the [lissus, in order that he 
might be useful to his brethren. 

Demetrius in his work On Men of the Same Name 
asserts that on the same day on which Alexander , 
died in Babylon Diogenes died in Corinth. He was 
an old man in the 113th Olympiad.¢ 

The following writings are attributed to him. 
Dialogues : 
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Cephalion. 
Ichthyas. 
Jackdaw. 
Pordalus. 
The Athenian Demos. 
Republic. 
Art of Ethics. 
On Wealth. 
On Love. 
Theodorus. 
Hypsias. 
Aristarchus. 
On Death. 
Letters. 
Seven Tragedies : 
Helen. 
Thyestes. 
Heracles. 
Achilles. 
Medea. 
Chrysippus. 
Ocdipus. 

Sosicrates in the first book of his Successions, and 
Satyrus in the fourth book of his Lives, allege that 
Diogenes left nothing in writing, and Satyrus adds 
that the sorry tragedies are by his friend Philiscus, 
the Aeginetan. Sotion in his seventh book declares 
that only the following are genuine works of 
Diogenes: On Virtue, On Good, On Love, A 
Mendicant, Tolmaeus, Pordalus, Casandrus, Ce- 
phalion, Philiscus, Aristarchus, Sisyphus, Gany- 
medes, Anecdotes, Letters. 

There have been five men who were named 
Diogenes. The first, of Apollonia, a natural philo- 
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4 Cf. Epictet. iii. 22. 88 ws Avoyévns émoiet orlhSuv yap 
meprnpxeTo Kal Kar’ ard Td Tama eméatpepe Tobs TodXovs. 
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sopher. The beginning of his treatise runs thus: 
‘At the outset of every discourse, methinks, one 
should see to it that the basis laid down is unques- 
tionable.”” The second—of Sicyon—who wrote an 
‘* Account of Peloponnesus.”” The third, our present 
subject. The fourth, a Stoic born at Seleucia, who 
is also called the Babylonian, because Seleucia is 
near Babylon. The fitth, of Tarsus, author of a 
work on poetical problems, which he attempts to 
solve. 

Now the philosopher is said by Athenodorus in 
the eighth book of his /¥alks to have always had a 
sleek appearance owing to his use of unguents.4 


Cuapter 38. MONIMUS (fourth century B.c.) 


Monimus of Syracuse was a pupil of Diogenes ; 
and, according to Sosicrates, he was in the service of 
a certain Corinthian banker, to whom Xeniades, the 
purchaser of Diogenes, made frequent visits, and by 
the account which he gave of his goodness in word 
and deed, excited in Monimus a passionate admira- 
tion of Diogenes. For he forthwith pretended to be 
mad and proceeded to fling away the small change 
and all the money on the banker’s table, until at 
length his master dismissed him; and he then 
straightway devoted himself to Diogenes. He often 
followed Crates the Cynic as well, and embraced the 
like pursuits ; whereupon his master, seeing him do 
this, was all the more persuaded that he was mad. 

He came to be a distinguished man; so much 
so that he is even mentioned by the comic poet 
Menander. At any rate in one of his plays, The 
Groom, his words are : 
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One Monimus there was, a wise man, Philo, 
But not so very famous. 
a. He, you mean, 


Who carried the scrip ? 
B. Nay, not one scrip, but three. 


Yet never a word, so help me Zeus, spake he 

To match the saying, Know thyself, nor such 
Famed watchwords. Far beyond all these he went, 
Your dusty mendicant, pronouncing wholly vain 
All man’s supposings. 


Monimus indeed showed himself a very grave moralist, 
so that he ever despised mere opinion and sought 
only truth. 

He has left us, besides some trifles blended with 
covert earnestness, two books, On Impulses and an 
Exhortation to Philosophy. 


CuapTer 4. ONESICRITUS (flor. 330 B.c.) 


Onesicritus some report to have been an Aeginetan, 
but Demetrius of Magnesia says that he was a 
native of Astypalaea. He too was one of the dis- 
tinguished pupils of Diogenes. His career seems 
to have resembled that of Xenophon ; for Xenophon 
joined the expedition of Cyrus, Onesicritus that of 
Alexander ; and the former wrote the Cyropaedia, or 
Education of Cyrus, while the latter has described 
how Alexander was educated: the one a laudation 
of Cyrus, the other of Alexander. And in their 
diction they are not unlike : except that Onesicritus, 
as is to be expected in an imitator, falls short of his 
model. 

Amongst other pupils of Diogenes were Menander, 
who was nicknamed Drymus or “ Oakwood,” a great 
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* Not the same as Bryson of Meracleia, whom we know 
from the Platonic Epistles, from Aristotle, and from 
Athenaeus (xi. p. 508). Ile may, however, have been the 
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admirer of Homer; Hegesias of Sinope, nicknamed 
“ Dog-collar”’; and Philiscus of Aegina mentioned 
above. 


Cuapter 5. CRATES (of Thebes, flor. 326 B.c.) 


Crates, son of Ascondas, was a Theban. He too 
was amongst the Cynic’s famous pupils. Hippobotus, 
however, alleges that he was a pupil not of Diogenes, 
but of Bryson? the Achaean. The following playful 
lines are attributed to him ?: 


There is a city Pera in the midst of wine-dark vapour, 
Fair, fruitful, passing squalid, owning nought, 

Into which sails nor fool nor parasite 

Nor glutton, slave of sensual] appetite, 

But thyme it bears, garlic, and figs and loaves, 

For which things’ sake men fight not each with other, 
Nor stand to arms for money or for fame. 


There is also his widely circulated day-book, which 
runs as follows : 


Set down for the chef ten minas, for the doctor 
One drachma, for a flatterer talents five, 

For counsel smoke, for mercenary beauty 

A talent, for a philosopher three obols. 


He was known as the “ Door-opener ’’—the caller 
to whom all doors fly open——from his habit of entering 
every house and admonishing those within. Here is 
another specimen of his composition ¢: 


That much I have which J have learnt and thought, 
The noble lessons taught me by the Muses: 
But wealth amassed is prey to vanity. 


disciple of Pythagoras mentioned by Iamblichus (Vita Pyth. 
c. 23). 
o Anth. Plan, v.13. © linth, Pal, vii. 326. 
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Anth, Pal. ix, $97. » 328-324 B.c. 
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And again he says that what he has gained from 
philosophy is 
A quart of lupins and to care for no one. 


This too is quoted as his @: 


Hunger stops love, or, if not hunger, Time, 
Or, tailing both these means of help,—a halter. 


He flourished in the 113th Olympiad.? 

According to Antisthenes in his Swuccessions, the 
first impulse to the Cynic philosophy was given to 
him when he saw Telephus in a certain “tragedy 
carrying a little basket and altogether in a wretched 
plight. So he turned his property into money,—for 
he belonged to a distinguished family,—and having 
thus collected about 200 talents, distributed that 
sum among his fellow-citizens. And (it is added) so 
sturdy a philosopher did he become that he is men- 
tioned by the comic poet Philemon. At all events 
the latter says : 


In summer-time a thick cloak he would wear 
To be like Crates, and in winter rags. 


Diocles relates how Diogenes persuaded Crates to 
give up his fields to sheep pasture, and throw into 
the sea any money he had. 

In the home of Crates Alexander is said to have 
lodged, as Philip once lived in Hipparchia’s. Often, 
too, certain of his kinsmen would come to visit him 
and try to divert him from his purpose. These he 
would drive from him with his stick, and his resolu- 
tion was unshaken. Demetrius of Magnesia tells a 
story that he entrusted a banker with a sum of 
money on condition that, if his sons proved ordinary 
men he was to pay it to them, but, if they became 
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philosophers, then to distribute it among the people : 
for his sons would need nothing, if they took to 
philosophy. Eratosthenes tells us that by Hipp- 
archia, of whom we shall presently speak, he had a 
son born to him named Pasieles, and after he had 
ceased to be a cadet on service, Crates took him to 
a brothel and told him that was how his father bad 
married. The marriage of intrigue and adultery, he 
said, belonged to tragedy, having exile or assassina- 
tion as its rewards; while the weddings of those 
who take up with courtesans are material for comedy, 
for as a result of extravagance and drunkenness they 
bring about madness. 

This man had a brother named Pasicles, who was 
a disciple of Euclides. 

Favorinus, in the second book of his Memorabilia, 
tells a pleasant story of Crates. For he relates 
how, when making some request of the master of 
the gymnasium, he laid hold on his hips; and 
when he demurred, said, “‘ What, are not these 
hip-joints yours as much as your knees?” It was, 
he used to say, impossible to find anybody wholly 
free from flaws; but, just as in a pomegranate, 
one of the seeds is always going bad. Having ex- 
asperated the musician Nicodromus, he was struck 
by him on the face. So he stuck a plaster on his 
forehead with these words on it, ‘‘ Nicodromus’s 
handiwork.” He carried on a regular campaign of 
invective against the courtesans, habituating himself 
to meet their abuse. 

When Demetrius of Phalerum sent him loaves of 
bread and some wine, he reproached him, saying, 
“Oh that the springs yielded bread as well as water!” 
It is clear, then, that he was a water-drinker. When 
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the police-inspectors found fault with him for wearing 
muslin, his answer was, “ Ill show you that Theo- 
phrastus also wears muslin.” This they would not 
believe: so he led them to a barber’s shop and 
showed them Theophrastus being shaved. At 
Thebes he was flogged by the master of the gym- 
nasium—another version being that it was by 
Euthycrates and at Corinth; and being dragged by 
the heels, he called out, as if it did not affect him ¢: 


Seized by the foot and dragged o’er heaven’s high threshold: 


Diocles, however, says that it was by Menedemus 
of Eretria that he was thus dragged. For he being 
handsome and being thought to be intimate with 
Asclepiades the Phliasian, Crates slapped him on the 
side with a brutal taunt; whereupon Menedemus, 
full of indignation, dragged him along, and he 
declaimed as above. 

Zeno of Citium in his Anecdotes relates that in a 
fit of heedlessness he sewed a sheepskin to his cloak. 
He was ugly to look at, and when performing his 
gymnastic exercises used to be laughed at. He 
was accustomed to say, raising his hands, “ Take 
heart, Crates, for it is for the good of your eyes 
and of the rest of your body. You will see these 
men, who are laughing at you, tortured before long 
by disease, counting you happy, and reproaching 
themselves for their sluggishness.” He used to say 
that we should study philosophy to the point of 
seeing in gencrals nothing but donkey-drivers. Those 
who live with flatterers he declared to be as defence- 
less as calves in the midst of wolves; for neither 
these nor those have any to protect them, but only 
such as plot against them. Perceiving that he was 
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dying, he would chant over himself this charm, “ You 
are going, dear hunchback, you are off to the house 
of Hades,—bent crooked by old age.” For his years 
had bowed him down. 

When Alexander inquired whether he would like 
his native city to be rebuilt, his answer was, 
“Why should it be? Perhaps another Alexander 
will destroy it again.” Ignominy and Poverty he 
declared to be his country, which Lortune could 
never take captive. He was, he said, a fellow-citizen 
of Diogenes, who defied all the plots of envy. 
Menander alludes to him in the Zin Sisters in the 
following lines : 


Wearing a cloak you'll go about with me, 
As once with Cynic Crates went his wife : 
His daughter too. as he himself declared, 
He gave in marriage for a month on trial. 


We come now to his pupils. 


Cuapter 6. METROCLES (ce. 300 B.c.) 


Metrocles of Maroneia was the brother of Hipparchia. 
He had been formerly a pupil of Theophrastus the 
Peripatetic, and had been so far corrupted by weak- 
ness that, when he made a breach of good manners 
in the course of rehearsing a speech, it drove him to 
despair, and he shut himself up at home, intending 
to starve himself to death. On learning this Crates 
came to visit him as he had been asked to do, and 
after advisedly making a meal of lupins, he tried to 
persuade him by argument as well that he had com- 
mitted no crime, for a prodigy would have happened 
if he had not taken the natural means of relieving 
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himself. At last by reproducing the action he sne- 
ceeded in lifting him from his dejection, using for 
his consolation the likeness of the occurrences. 
From that time forward Metrocles was his pupil, 
and became proficient in philosophy. 

Hecato in the first book of his Anecdotes tells us 
he burned his compositions with the words @: 


Phantoms are these of dreams o° the world below. 


Others say that when he set fire to his notes of 
Theophrastus’s lectures, he added the line: 


Come hither, Hephaestus, Thetis now needeth thee. 


He divided things into such as are procurable for 
money, like a house, and such as can be procured by 
time and trouble, like education. Wealth, he said, 
is harmful, unless we put it to a worthy use. 

He died of old age. having choked himself. 

His disciples were Theombrotus and Cleomenes : 
Theombrotus had for his pupil Demetrius of Alex- 
andria, while Cleomenes instructed Timarchus of 
Alexandria and Echecles of Ephesus. Not but what 
Echecles also heard Theombrotus. whose lectures 
were attended by Menedemus, of whom we shall 
speak presently. Menippus of Sinope also became 
renowned amongst them. 


Cuaptrer 7. HIPPARCHIA (c. 300 B.c.) 


Hipparchia too, sister of Metrocles, was captured 
by their doctrines. Both of them were born at 
Maroneia. 

She fell in love with the discourses and the life of 
Crates, and would not pay attention to any of her 
@ Nauck, 7.G.F.2, Adesp. 285, 
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a > Fur. pace, 1236. 
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suitors, their wealth, their high birth or their beauty. 
But to her Crates was everything. She used even 
to threaten her parents she would make away with 
herself, unless she were given in marriage to him. 
Crates therefore was implored by her parents to 
dissuade the girl, and did all he could, and at last, 
failing to persuade her, got up, took off his clothes 
before her face and said, “ This is the bridegroom, 
here are his possessions ; make your choice accord- 
ingly ; for you will be no helpmeet of mine, unless 
you share my pursuits.” 

The girl chose and, adopting the same dress, went 
about with her husband and lived with him in publie 
and went out to dinners with him. Accerdingly she 
appeared at the banquet given by Lysimachus, and 
there put down Theodorus, known as the atheist, by 
means of the following sophism. Any action whieh 
would not be called wrong if done by Theodorus, 
would not be ealled wrong if done by Hipparchia. 
Now Theodorus does no wrong when he strikes him- 
self: therefore neither does Hipparchia do wrong 
when she strikes Theodorus. He had no reply where- 
with to meet the argument, but tried to strip her of 
her cloak. But Hipparchia showed no sign of alarm 
or of the perturbation natural in a woman. And 
when he said to her : 

“Ts this she 

Who quitting woof and warp and comb and loom?” 4 
she replied, “‘ It is I, Theodorus,—but do you sup- 
pose that I have been ill advised about myself, if 
instead of wasting further time upon the loom I 
spent it in edueation?”’ These tales and countless 
others are told of the female philosopher. 

There is current a work of Crates entitled Epistles, 
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4 Nauck, 7.G.4.2, Crat. i. p. 810. 
5 Menippus ille, nobilis quidem canis,” Varro apud 
QQ9 


Noniuin 388. Cf. Lucian, /raromenippus 15, Bis Accusatus 
33. Varro’s Saturae Menippeae, a mixture of prose and verse, 
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containing excellent philosophy in a style which 
sometimes resembles that of Plato. He has also 
written tragedies. stamped with a very lofty kind of 
philosophy ; as, for example, the following passage *: 


Not one tower hath my country nor one roof, 
But wide as the whole earth its citadel 
And home prepared for us to dwell therein. 


He died in old age, and was buried in Boeotia. 


Cuapter 8. MENIPPUS 


Menippus,? also a Cynic, was by descent a 
Phoenician—a slave, as Achaicus in his treatise on 
Ethics says. Diocles further informs us that his 
master was a citizen of Pontus and was named Baton. 
But as avarice made him very resolute in begging, 
he succeeded in becoming a Theban. 

There is no seriousness ¢ in him; but his books 
overflow with laughter. much the same as those of 
his contemporary ‘Meleager. a 

Hermippus says that “he lent out money by the 
day and got a nickname from doing so. For he 
used to make loans on bottomry and bake security, 
thus accumulating a large fortune. At last, how- 
ever, he fell a vietim to a plot, was robbed of all, 
and in despair ended his days by hanging himself. 
I have composed a trifle upon him ¢: 


were an imitation of the style of Menippus, although their 
subject matter was original ‘and genuinely Roman. 

¢ Strabo, however (xvi. p. 759), speaks of him as orovdo- 
yéNoLos. 

@ For a fragment from his Banquet see Athenaeus 502 ¢ 

¢ Anth. Plan. v. 41. 
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May be, you know Menippus, 
Phoenician by birth, but a Cretan hound : 
A money-lender by the day—-so he was called— 
At Thebes when once on a time his house was broken into 
And he lost his all, not understanding what it is to be a Cynic, 
He hanged himself. 

Some authorities question the genuineness of the 
books attributed to him, alleging them to be by 
Dionysius and Zopyrus of Colophon, who, writing 
them for a joke, made them over to Menippus as a 
person able to dispose of them advantageously. 

There have been six men named Menippus : the 
first the man who wrote a History of the Lydians and 
abridged Xanthus ; the second my present subject ; 
the third a sophist of Stratonicea, a Carian by 
descent ®; the fourth a sculptor ; the fifth and sixth 
painters, both mentioned by Apollodorus. 

However, the writings of Menippus the Cynic are 
thirteen in number : 

Necromancy. 

Wills. 

Epistles artificially composed as if by the gods. 

Replies to the physicists and mathematicians and 
grammarians ; and 

A book about the birth of Epicurus ; and 

The School’s reverence for the twentieth day. 


Besides other works. 


Cnuapter 9. MENEDEMUS 


Menedemus was a pupil of Colotes of Lampsacus. 
According to Hippobotus he had attained such a 
cum exercebar ipsis lubentibus; quorum erat princeps 


Menippus Stratonicensis meo iudicio tota Asia illis tempori- 
bus disertissimus,” and Strabo xvi. 660, 
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vorephoae detmvov.” mpos Tov emiderkvdpevov adTO 
poovotkov edn: 


yayiats yap dvb pay ra) pev otkobyrat woes, 
€U 3 QUROS od 3 pahwotar KaL TEPSE iopaow. 


@ Jlom. Od. iv. 392. 
> Of, Fur. ctutiops, Frag. 205 Dind. 
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degree of audacity in wonder-working that he went 
about in the guise of a Fury, saying that he had 
come from Hades to take cognisance of sins com- 
mitted, and was going to return and report them io 
the powers down below. This was his attire : a grey 
tunic reaching to the feet, about it a crimson girdle ; 
an Arcadian hat on his head with the twelve signs 
of the zodiac inwrought in it; buskins of tragedy ; 
and he wore a very long beard and carried an ashen 
staff in his hand. 

Such are the lives of the several Cynics. But we 
will go on to append the doctrines which they held 
in common—if, that is, we decide that Cynicism is 
really a philosophy, and not, as some maintain, just 
a way of life. They are content then, like Ariston 
of Chios, to do away with the subjects of Logic and 
Physics and to devote their whole attention to Ethics. 
And what some assert of Socrates, Diocles records of 
Diogenes, representing him as saying: “We must 
inquire into 


Whate’er of good or ill within our halls is wrought.” 4 


They also dispense with the ordinary subjects of in- 
struction. Atleast Antisthenes used to say that those 
who had attained discretion had better not study 
literature, lest they should be perverted by alien 
influences. So they get rid of geometry and music 
and all such studies. Anyhow, when somebody 
showed Diogenes a clock, he pronounced it a service- 
able instrument to save one from being late for 
dinner. Again, to a man who gave a musical recital 
before him he said ®: 


By men’s minds states are ordered well, and households, 
Not by the lyre’s twanged strings or flute’s trilled notes. 
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EA Ed a ” ~ \ ww > 
Kabamep Avoyévns, ds edaoke Dedv prev tSrov elvar 

an ~ iN ~ \ 

pndevos betabar, Tav be Peots dpotwy To dAtywr 

, 
xpncew. 

= | tg > > a \ \ b A A 

Apéoxes 6° adrois Kal tiv apeTny bidaKriyp 
elvar, naa dyow “Avtiabévys ev tH ‘“Hpakdel, 
Kat avaToBAnrov wmapyew aktépactov te Tov 
cogov Kal dvapapryrov Kat dirtov TA opole, 
TUxT TE pondev emiTpeme. Ta be perakd dpetis 
Kal Kakias ddtadopa A€yovaw dpoiws *Apiorave 
TO Niw. 

hg \ 7 a € ra a > ? \ * 
Kai otrow pev of Kuvixol: etitéov 8 emt Tovs 

e > r \ , 

otakovs, av jp€e Livwv, pabytis yevdpevos 
Kpdryros. 


1 noi re codd.: €vidre Reiske. 
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They hold further that “ Life according to Virtue » 
is the End to be sought, as Antisthenes says in his 
Ileracles ; exactly like the Stoies. For indeed there 
is a certain close relationship between the two 
schools. Hence it has been said that Cynicism is a 
short cut to virtue; and after the same pattern did 
Zeno of Citium live his life. 

They also hold that we should live frugally, eating 
food for nourishment only and wearing a single 
garment. Wealth and fame and high birth they 
despise. Some at all events are vegetarians and 
drink cold water only and are content with any 
kind of shelter or tubs, like Diogenes. who used to 
say that it was the privilege of the gods to need 
nothing and of god-like men to want but little. 

They hold, further, that virtue can be taught, as 
Antisthenes maintains in his Heracles, and when once 
acquired cannot be lost ; and that the wise man is 
worthy to be loved, impeccable, and a friend to his 
like ; and that we should entrust nothing to fortune. 
Whatever is intermediate between Virtue and Vice 
they, in agreement with Ariston of Chios, account 
indifferent. 

So much, then, for the Cynics. We must now pass 
on to the Stoies, whose founder was Zeno, a disciple 
of Crates. 
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1 Zijvwv Mvacéov 7 Anpéov Kirteds azo Kizpov, 
moAtapatos ‘EXAnvixod, Doivixas émolkovs éoxn- 
KOTOS. 

Tov tpaxnrov emt Oatepa vevevKas Hv, ds dnote 
Tysdbeos 6 “A@nvatos ev 7@ Tepi Biwv: cai *AzoA- 
Awvios 5€ dnaw 6 Tupios ote layves iv, dropyKns, 
pedAdyxpous—dbev tis adrov elev Atyunriay KAn- 
parida, abd pyot Xpvavrmos | ev Tpurryp Tapoc- 
prdiv—rrax dv npos TE Kat amayis kat daoberns: 810 
Kat dyot Tlepoaios ev “Yroprvijpact oupToriKots 
TO. mActora avrov deta, mapaiteiofar. éxaupe bé, 
fact, avKows yAwpots Kal WAvoKatats. 

2 Aujovoe dé, xaba mpoetpnta, Kpdtyros: «fra 
Kat LtiAmwvos axotcal dacw avrov Kal Zevo- 
Kpatous érn déxa, ws Tysoxpatyns ev t® Alwve- 
adAAd Kat HoAepavos. ‘Exdrew b€ gyno. Kal 
*Azodavios 6 Tupios év mpare mept Zijvevos, 
XpnoTnpiacapevov™ avrod ri mpatroy dpiota Bro)- 
oeTat, amoxpivacbae tov Oedv, et ovyxpurilorro 
Tots vexpois* bev EvwévTa 7a TeV dpyatov 
dvaywaokew. TH obv Kpdryte mapéBadre tobrov 


1 ypnaornpragopevov PFD Cobet. 
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Cuarter 1. ZENO (333-261 B.c.) 


Zexo, the son of Mmnaseas (or Demeas), was a 
native of Citium in Cyprus, a Greek city which had 
received Phoenician settlers. He had a wry neck, 
says Timotheus of Athens in his book On Lives. 
Moreover, Apollonius of Tyre says he was lean, 
fairly tall, and swarthy—hence some one called him 
an Egyptian vine-branch, according to Chrysippus in 
the first book of his Proverbs, He had thick legs ; 
he was flabby and delicate. Hence Persaeus in his 
Convivial Reminiscences relates that he declined most 
invitations to dinner. They say he was fond of eating 
green figs and of basking in the sun. 

He was a pupil of Crates, as stated above. Next 
they say he attended the lectures of Stilpo and 
Xenocrates for ten years—so Timocrates says in his 
Dion—and Polemo as well. It is stated by Hecato 
and by Apollonius of Tyre in his first book on Zeno 
that he consulted the oracle to know what he should 
do to attain the best life, and that the god’s response 
was that he should take on the complexion of the 
dead. Whereupon, perceiving what this meant, he 
studied ancient authors. Now the way he came 
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a ~ of ~ , yw A 4 
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nn 1 ‘ , > i A ¢€ ‘ xX 
<av>' mpos dirocodiar, aldjwv dé os mpos THY 
Kuvixiy avaccyuvtiav. dbev 6 Kparns BovAdpevos 
piel 
2 ‘ ~ ~ y t ~ 
avrov® Kal toro Oeparedaat Sidwor xUTpay Paks 
Sia 700 Kepapeckod dépev. eel 8 eldev adrov 
alsovpevoy Kal tapakad’mrovTa, Taicas TH Bak- 
Tnpia KaTayvua. THY xXUTpav: devyovtos 8° adbrod 
Kal THs dakijs kata TOV oKeAdy peovoys, Pyolv 6 
Kparnys, “ri dedyers, Douwrxidroy; oddev Sewvodv 
PET , 3 
mémovOas.”” 
o \ 4 \ ” A , ¢ 
4 “Ews pev obv twos yKovce tod Kpdrynros: dre 
\ ® t > ~ / A a 
kat tHv LloAcretay adrod ypdavtos, twes édeyov 
mailovres emt THs To’ Kuvos obpas adriy ye- 
f / oe ‘ ~ / 5, 4 
ypadévar. yéypade 6€ mpos 7H MloAtrela Kal rade: 
Hepi tod cata piow Biov. 
lepi oppis i wept avOparov diceus. 


Ilepi wador. 
Hepi rot Ka6ijKovtos. 
1 oy add. Richards, 2 a’roo F Cobet. 





2 Cynosura, Dog’s ‘Tail, like Dog’s Head, Cynoscephalus, 
hg 


VII. 2-4. ZENO 


across Crates was this. He was shipwreeked on a 
voyage from Phoenicia to Peiracus with a cargo 
of purple. He went up into Athens and sat 
down in a bookseller’s shop, being then a man of 
thirty. As he went on reading the second book 
of Xenophon’s Memorabilia, he was so pleased that 
he inquired where men like Socrates were to be 
found. Crates passed by in the nick of time, so 
the bookseller pointed to him and said, “ Follow 
yonder man.” From that day he became Crates’s 
pupil, showing in other respects a strong bent for 
philosophy, though with too much native modesty 
to assimilate Cynic shamelessness. Hence Crates, 
desirous of curing this defect in him, gave him a 
potful of lentil-soup to earry through the Cera- 
mieus; and when he saw that he was ashamed 
and tried to keep it out of sight. with a blow of his 
staff he broke the pot. As Zeno took to flight with 
the lentil-soup flowing down his legs, “‘ Why run 
away, my little Phoenician ? ” quoth Crates, “‘ nothing 
terrible has befallen you.” 

For a certain space, then, he was instructed by 
Crates, and when at FAs time he had written his 
Republic, some said in jest that he had written it on 
Cynosura, 7.e. on the dog’s tail.* Besides the Republic 
he wrote the followi ing works : 


Of Life aecording to Nature. 
Of Impulse, or Human Nature. 
Of Emotions. 

Of Duty. 


was the name of several promontories, notably one in Athens 
and one in Salamis. Relatively to Cynicism, “holding on 
by the dog’s tail’? would seem a more appropriate inter- 
pretation. 
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Ilept vépov, 

Ilept ais “EAAnvixis watderas. 
Tlept ¢ OY Eos, 

Tlept tot bAov. 
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Ivdayopexd. 

KadoXcka, 
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Teyry KL 
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"EXeyyou vo. 
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tKG. 

Kai Tae Lev 7a PiBrLa. TeAevtaiov dé anéory 
Kal TOV Tpoerpn preven jKoucev ews eTra@yv elkoow" 
iva Kat daow adrov etreiv, “viv edaAdnKka, OTe 
vevavaynka.’ of O ézi tod Kpatynros tot7” adbrév 
eimetv? aAdow b€ SdtatpiBovra ev tais *AOjvats 
dkotoa THv vavayiay Kal etzeiv, “ed YE Toll 1 
TUX TpooeAavvovoa jas procogia.”” éviot 5€, 
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*AvaxdpaTev On ev TH mrouctAn oTod TH Kat 
Mevovavanricn KaAoupevyn, a0 b€ TIS ypadijs THiS 





@ Our word * colonnade “ better describes a roofed build- 
ing. supported at least on one side by pillars and thus 
affording a public thoroughtare like an arcade or cloister, 
but open to the sun and air. Owing, however, to the Latin 
*porticus "’ Zeno’s school has received in English literature 
the appellation of “ the Porch.”’ The frescoes or pictures, with 
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Of Law. 

Of Greek Education. 

Of Vision. 

Of the Whole World. 

Of Signs. 

Pythagorean Questions. 
Universals. 

Of Varieties of Style. 

Homeric Problems, in five books. 
Of the Reading of Poetry. 

There are also by him : 

A Handbook of Rhetoric. 
Solutions. 

Two books of Refutations. 
Recollections of Crates. 
Ethies. 

This is a list of his writings. But at last he left 
Crates, and the men above mentioned were his 
masters for twenty years. Hence he is reported to 
have said, “1 made a prosperous voyage when I 
suffered shipwreck.” But others attribute this say- 
ing of his to the time when he was under Crates. 
A different version of the story is that he was 
staying at Athens when he heard his ship was 
wrecked and said, “ It is well done of thee, Fortune, 
thus to drive me to philosophy.” But some say 
that he disposed of his cargo in Athens, before he 
turned his attention to philosophy. 

He used then to discourse, pacing up and down in the 
painted colonnade, which is also called the colonnade 
or Portico ¢ of Pisianax, but which received its name 
which the Stoa was adorned, made it in some sense the National 
Gallery of Athens. For further information see by all means 
Frazer’s note on Pausanias i. 15 (vol. ii. pp. 132-137). 
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1 So Cobet: mss. read mpis to%s xtNous rerpaxogiovs, which 


may be right though the expression is unusual. Cf. ‘* civium 
ad mille quadringentos occisi.”” 
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from the painting of Polygnotus ; his object being 
to keep the spot clear of a concourse of idlers. It 
was the spot where in the time of the Thirty 1400 
Athenian citizens had been put to death. Hither, 
then, people came henceforth to hear Zeno, and this 
is why they were known as men of the Stoa, or 
Stoies; and the same name was given to his followers, 
who had formerly been known as Zenonians. So it 
is stated by Epicurus in his letters. Aecording to 
Eratosthenes in his eighth book On the Old Comedy, 
the name of Stoic had formerly been applied to the 
poets who passed their time ‘there, and they had 
made the name of Stoie still more famous. 

The people of Athens held Zeno in high honour, 
as is proved by their depositing with him the keys 
of the city walls, and their honouring him with a 
golden crown and a bronze statue. This last mark 
of respect was also shown to him by citizens of his 

native town, who deemed his statue an ornament to 
their city,? and the men of Citium living in Sidon 
were also proud to claim him for their own. Anti- 
gonus (Gonatas) also favoured him, and whenever he 
came to Athens would hear him lecture and often 
invited him to come to his court. This offer he 
declined but dispatched thither one of his friends, 
Persaeus, the son of Demetrius and a native of 
Citium, who flourished in the 130th Olympiad 
(260-256 B.c.), at which time Zeno was already an 
old man. According to Apollonius of Tyre in his 
work upon Zeno, the letter of Antigonus was 
couched in the following terms : 


@ Probably the ‘Thirty met in the Stoa and passed sentence 
of death there. It is not likely that this was the place of 
execution. 

® Pliny, WV.//. xxxiv. 92. 
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1 éore vulg.: corr. Richards, 
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“King Antigonus to Zeno the philosopher, greeting. 

“While in fortune and fame | deem myself your 
superior, in reason and education I own myself 
inferior, as well as in the perfect happiness which 
you have attained. Wherefore I have decided to 
ask you to pay me a visit, being persuaded that you 
will not refuse the request. By all means, then, do 
your best to hold conference with me. understanding 
clearly that you will not be the instructor of my self 
alone but of all the Macedonians taken together. 
For it is obvious that whoever instructs the ruler of 
Macedonia and guides him in the paths of virtue will 
also be training his subjects to be good men. As is 
the ruler, such for the most part it may be expeeted 
that his subjeets will become.” 


And Zeno’s reply is as follows : 


“Zeno to King Antigonus. greeting, 

“ T welcome your love of learning in so far as you 
cleave to that true edueation which tends to ‘ad- 
vantage and not to that popular counterfeit of it 
which serves only to corrupt morals. But if anyone 
has yearned for philosophy, turning away from 
mueh-vaunted pleasure which renders redenimiate the 
souls of some of the young, it is evident that not by 
nature only, but also ‘by the bent of his will he is in- 
clined to nobility of character. But if a noble nature 
be aided by moderate exercise and further receive 
ungrudging instruction, it easily comes to acquire 
virtue in perfection, But [am constrained by bodily 
weakness, due to old age, for [ am eighty years old; 
and for that reason I am unable to join you. But I 
send you certain companions of my studies whose 
mental powers are not inferior to mine, while their 
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2 Cf, Varn, -tutig, Gon. p. 309, especially note 106: he 
considers the decree, as we have it, a fusion of two genuine 
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bodily strength is far greater, and if you associate 
with these you will im no way fall short of the 
conditions necessary to perfect happiness 


So he sent Persaeus and Philonides tie Theban; 
and Epicurus in his letter to his brother Aristobulus 
mentions them both as living with Antigonus. 1 
have thought it well to append the deeree also which 
the Athenians passed concerning him. It reads as 
follows ¢ ; 

“In the archonship of Arrhenides, in the fifth 
prytany of the tribe Acamantis on the twenty-first 
day of Maemacterion, at the tw enty-third plenary 
assembly of the prytany. one of the presidents, 
Hippo, the son ‘of. Cratistoteles, of the deme 
Xypetaeon, and his eo-presidents put the question 
to the vote; Thraso, the son of Thraso of the deme 
Anacaea, moved : 

“Whereas Zeno of Citium, son of Mnaseas, has for 
many years been devoted to philosophy in the city 
and has continued to be a man of worth in all other 
respects, exhorting to virtue and Heap rue those 
of the youth who come to him to be taught, directing 
them to what is best, affording to all in his own 
conduct a pattern for imitation in perfect consistency 
with his teaching, it has seemed good to the people— 
and may it turn out well—to bestow praise upon 
Zeno of Citium, the son of Mnaseas, and to crown 
him with a golden crown according to the law, for 
his goodness and temperance, and to build him a 
tomb in the Ceramicus at the publie cost. And that 
for the making of the crown and the building of the 
tomb, the people shall now elect five commissioners 
decrees, (1) voting a crown to Zeno in his life-time, (2) decree- 
ing a public funeral after his death. 
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from all Athenians, and the Secretary of State shall 
inscribe this decree on two stone pillars and it shall be 
lawful for him to set up one in the Academy and the 
other inthe Lyceum. And that the magistrate pre- 
siding over the administration shall apportion the 
expense incurred upon the pillars. that all may know 
that the Athenian people honour the good both in 
their life and after their death. Thraso of the deme 
Anacaea, Philocles of Peiraeus, Phaedrus of Ana- 
phlystus, Medon of Acharnae, Micythus of Sypalettus, 
and Dion of Paeania have been elected commissioners 
for the making of the crown and the building.” 

These are the terms of the decree. 

Antigonus of Carystus tells us that he never denied 
that he was a citizen of Citium. For when he was one 
of those who contributed to the restoration of the 
baths and his name was inscribed upon the pillar as 
“ Zeno the philosopher,” he requested that the words 
“of Citium ’ should be added. He made a hollow lid 
for a flask and used to carry about money in it, in 
order that there might be provision at hand for the 
necessities of his master Crates. It is said that 
he had more than a thousand talents when he came 
to Greece, and that he lent this money on bottomry.? 
He used to eat little loaves and honey and to drink a 
little wine of good bouquet. He rarely employed 
men-servants ; once or twice indeed he might have a 
young girl to wait on him in order not to seem a 
misogynist. He shared the same house with Persacus, 
and when the latter brought in a little flute-player 
he lost no time in leading her straight to Persaeus. 
They tell us he readily adapted himself to cireum- 


@ The security for the loan was either the cargo shipped 
or the vessel itself. As the risk was great, the interest was 
proportionately high. Demosth. Or. xxxiv. 23, 1. 17, Iwi. 17. 
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1 évious libri. 





@ Zeno must have foreseen that this compliment would be 
followed by a request to use his undoubted influence with 
the king on behalf of Demochares, who, as an Athenian 
patriot and the nephew of Demosthenes, was out of favour 
at the Macedonian court. Indeed the fact of his making 
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stances, so much so that King Antigonus often broke 
in on him with a noisy party, and once took him 
along with other rev ellers to Aristocles the musician ; 
Zeno, however, in a little while gave them the slip. 
He disliked, they say, to be brought too near 
to people, so that he would take the end seat of a 
couch, thus saving himself at any rate from one balf 
of such inconvenience. Nor indeed would he walk 
about with more than two or three. He would 
occasionally ask the bystanders for coppers, in order 
that, for fear of being asked to give, people might 
desist from mobbing him, as Cleanthés says in his 
work On Bronze. When several persons stood about 
him in the Colonnade he pointed to the wooden rail- 
ing at the top round the altar and said, “ This was 
onee open to all, but because it was found to be a 
hindrance it was railed off. If you then will take 
yourselves off out of the way you will be the less 
annoyance to us.” 

When Demochares, the son of Laches, greeted him 
and told him he had only to speak or write for any- 
thing he wanted to Antigonus, who would be sure 
to grant all his requests. Zeno after hearing this 
would have nothing more to do with him.? 
After Zeno’s death Antigonus is reported to have 
said, “‘ What an audience I have lost.’ ® Hence too 
he employ ed Thraso as his agent to request the 
Athenians to bury Zeno in the Ceramicus. And 
when asked why he admired him, “‘ Because,” said 


such advances at all is so strange that Ferguson (p. 172) 
and Tarn (p. 94, note 11) feel constrained to offer hypo- 
thetical explanations. 
> Varn, lntig. Gon, p. 310, well compares Plato, Politicus 
260c, and Epicurus (ap. Senec. Ep. 7. LL), ‘satis enim 
magnum alter alteri theatrum sumus.” 
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l peravacrav coll, I. ix. 648 Diels. 


2 dmedOdvra vulg.: ded@dvros Richards. 
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he, “the many ample gifts I offered him never 
made him conceited nor yet appear poor-spirited,” 

His bent was towards inquiry, and he was an 
exact reasoner on all subjects. Hence the words of 
Timon in his Sil ¢ 

A Phoenician too I saw,a pampered old woman ensconced 
in gloomy pride, longing for all things: but the meshes of 
her subtle web have perishe d, and she had no more in- 
telligence than a banjo.” 

He used to dispute very carefully with Philo 
the logician and study along with him. Hence Zeno, 
who was the junior, had as great an admiration for 
Philo as his master Diodorus. And he had about 
him certain ragged dirty fellows, as Timon says ¢ in 
these lines : 

The while he got together a crowd of ignorant serfs, 
who surpassed all men in beggary and were the emptiest of 
townsfolk.¢ 

Zeno himself was sour and of a frowning coun- 
tenance. He was very niggardly too, clinging to 
meanness unworthy of a Greek, on the plea of 
economy, If he pitched into anyone he would 
do it concisely, and not effusively, keeping him 
rather at arm’s length. I mean, for example, his 
remark upon the fop showing himself off. When 
he was slowly picking his way across a water- 
course, “ W ith good reason,” “quoth Zeno, “he 
looks askanee at the mud. for he can’t see_ his 
face in it.’ When a certain Cynie declared he 
had no oil in his flask and begged some of him, 
Zeno refused to give him any. However, as the 
man went away, Zeno bade him consider which of 


@ Frag. 38 D. » Of. Od. xi. 281, 271 
© Frag. 39 D. a Cf. Il. ii. 831, xxiii. 133. 
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the two was the more impudent. Being enamoured 
of Chremonides, as he and Cleanthes were sitting 
beside the youth, he got up, and upon Cleanthes 
expressing surprise, “‘ Good physicians tell us,” said 
he, “ that the best cure for inflammation is repose. 

When of two reclining next to each other over the 
wine, the one who was neighbour to Zeno kicked the 
guest below him, Zeno himself nudged the man with 
his knee, and upon the man turning round, inquired, 

“ How do you think your neighbour liked w hat you 
did to him?” To a lover of bors he remarked, “ Just 
as schoolmasters lose their common-sense by spend- 
ing all their time with boys, so it is with people 
like you.” He used to say that the very exact 
expressions used by those who avoided solecisms 
were like the coins struck by Alexander: they were 
beautiful in appearance and well-rounded like the 
coins. but none the better on that account. Words 
of the opposite kind he would compare to the Attic 
tetradrachms, which, though struck carelessly and 
inartistically. nev erthehess outweighed the ornate 
phrases. When his pupil Ariston discoursed at length 
in an uninspired manner. sometimes in a headstrong 
and over - confident way. “ Your father,” said he, 
‘ must have been drunk when he begat you.”” Hence 
he would call him a chatterbox, being himself con- 
cise in speech. 

There was a gourmand so greedy that he left 
nothing for his table companions. A large fish 
having been served, Zeno took it up as if he were 
Men to eat the whole. When the other looked at 
him, ‘‘ What do you suppose,” said he, “ those who 
live with you feel every day. if you cannot put up 
with my gourmandise in this single instance?” A 
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1 roa'ry vulg.: roatra Richards: 74 roatra Cobet. 

2 résov yap nyamas Vulg.: fort. mas yap otk ay. Richards. 
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youth was putting a question with more curiosity 
than became his years, whereupon Zeno led him to 
a mirror, and bade him look in it; after which he in- 
quired if he thought it became anyone who looked 
like that to ask such questions. Some one said that he 
did not in general agree with Antisthenes, whereupon 
Zeno produced that author’s essay on Sophocles, and 
asked him if he thought it had any excellence 3 to 
which the reply was that he did not know. ‘‘ Then 
are you not ashamed,” quoth he, “to pick out and 
mention anything wrong said by Antisthenes, while 
you suppress his “good things without giving them a 
thought ?” 

Some one having said that he thought the chain- 
arguments of the philosophers seemed brief and 
Girt, Zeno replied, “ You are quite right; indeed, 
the very syllables ought, if possible, to be clipped.” 
Some one remarked to him about Polemo, that his 
discourse was different from the subject he an- 
nounced. He replied with a frown, “ Well, what 
value would you have set upon what was given 
out?” He said that when conver sing we ought t tobe 
earnest and. like actors, we should es a loud voice 
and great strength: but we ought not to open the 
mouth too wide, which is what your senseless chatter- 
box does. ‘‘ Telling periods,’ he said, “ unlike the 
works of good craftsmen, should need no pause for the 
contemplation of their excellences ; on the contrary, 
the hearer should be so absorbed in the discourse 
itself as to have no leisure even to take notes.” 

Once when a young man was talking a good deal, 
he said, “ Your ears have slid down and merged in 
your tongue.” To the fair youth, who gave it as 
his opinion that the wise man would not fall in love, 
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a Cf. Athen. xiv. p. 629 B. ® Supplices, 861-863. 
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his reply was: ‘Then who can be more hapless 
than you fair youths ?”’ He used to say that even 
of philosophers the greater number were in most 
things unwise, while about small and casual things 
they were quite ignorant. And he used to cite the 
saying of Caphisius, who, when one of his pupils 
was endeavouring to bluw the flute lustily, gave him 
a slap and told him that to play well does not depend 
on loudness, though playing loudly may follow upon 
playing well.2 ye toa youth who was ‘talking some- 
what saucily his rejoinder was, “ I would rather not 
tell you what I am thinking, my lad.” 

A Rhodian, who was handsome and rich, but nothing 
more, insisted on joining his class; but so unw elcome 
was this pupil, that first of all Zeno made him sit on 
the benches that were dusty, that he might soil his 
cloak, and then he consigned him to the place where 
the beggars sat, that ie might rub shoulders with 
their rags; so at last the young man went away. 
Nothing, he declared, was more unbecoming than 
arrogance, especially in the young. He used also to 
say that it was not the words and expressions that we 
ought to remember, but we should exercise our mind 
in disposing to advantage of what we hear, instead of, 
as it were, tasting a well-cooked dish or well-dressed 
meal. The young, he thought, should behave with 
perfect propriety in walk, ‘gait and dress, and he 
used continually to quote the lines of Euripides 
about Capaneus : 

Large means had he, yet not the haughtiness 

That springs from wealth, nor cherished prouder thoughts 

Of vain ambition than the poorest man.? 

Again he would say that if we want to master the 
sciences there is nothing so fatal as conceit, and 
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® The change of gwv jis . . . pwrny to cwppotivns . . .« twppo- 
ctvnv is due to Cobet. Cf. § 130 apa avdos aperfjs, and § 173. 
For virtue in general Cobet’s change here substitutes the 
particular virtue required. Von Arnim, adhering more 
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again there is nothing we stand so much in need of 
as time. To the question “* Who is a friend?” his 
answer was, ‘’ A second self (alter ego).”” We are told 
that he was once chastising a slave tor stealing, and 
when the latter pleaded that it was his fate to steal, 
“Yes, and to be beaten too,” said Zeno. Beauty he 
called the flower of chastity, while according to 
others it was chastity which he called the flower of 
beauty. Once when he saw the slave of one of 
his acquaintance marked with weals, “1 see,” said 
he, “ the imprints of your anger.” To one who had 
been drenched with unguent, “ Who is this,” quoth 
he, “‘ who smells of woman ?”’? When Dionysius the 
Renegade asked, ‘“ Why am I the only pupil you do 
not correct?’ the reply was, ‘“‘ Because | mistrust 
you.” To a stripling who was talking nonsense his 
words were, “ The reason why we have two ears and 
only one mouth is that we may listen the more and 
talk the less.” One day at a banquet he was re- 
clining in silence and was asked the reason : where- 
upon he bade his critic carry word to the king that 
there was one present who knew how to hold his 
tongue. Now those who inquired of him were 
ambassadors from King Ptolemy, and they wanted 
to know what message they should take back from 
him to the king. On being asked how he felt about 
abuse, he replied, ‘ As an envoy feels who is dis- 
missed without an answer.” Apollonius of Tyre 
tells us how, when Crates laid hold on him by the 
cloak to drag him from Stilpo, Zeno said, “ The right 
way to seize a philosopher, Crates, is by the ears : 
closely to the sss., would replace @wvjs by pwuns and 
retain gwvyv, which would give the meaning, ‘‘ Beauty he 
called the flower of strength, while according to others it 
was the voice which he called the flower of beauty.” 
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¢ Hetoa’: s jae $ as sine y stand (HF tanks and Dine, 293 f.) run 
thus : 


“He is best of all, who finds out everything for himself ; 
that man too is good who follows good advice.” 
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persuade me then and drag me off by them ; but, if 
you use violence, my body will be with you, but my 
mind with Stilpo.” 

According to Hippobotus he forgathered with 
Diodorus, with whom he worked hard at dialectic. 
And when he was already making progress, he 
would enter Polemo’s school: so far from all self- 
conceit was he. In consequence Polemo is said to 
have addressed him thus: “ You slip in, Zeno, by 
the garden door—I’m quite aware of it—you fileh 
my doctrines and give them a Phoenician make- -up. 
A dialectician once showed him sev en logical for ms 
concerned with the sophism known as ‘ ‘The Reaper,” 
and Zeno asked him how much he wanted for them. 
Being told a hundred drachmas, he promptly paid two 
hundred: to such lengths would he go in his love 
of learning. They say too that he first introduced 
the word Duty and wrote a treatise on the subject. 
It is said, moreover. that he corrected Hesiod’s lines 
thus: 

He is best of all men who follows good advice: good too 
is he who finds out all things for himself.¢ 
The reason he gave for this was that the man 
capable of giving a proper hearing to what is said 
and profiting by it was superior to him who dis- 
covers everything himself. For the one had merely 
a right apprehension, the other in obeying good 
counsel superadded conduct. 

When he was asked why he, though so austere, 
relaxed at a drinking-party, he said, “ Lupins too 
are bitter, but when they are soaked become sweet.’ 
Hecato too in the second book of his Anecdotes says 
that he indulged freely at such gatherings. And he 
would say, “ Better to trip with the feet than with 
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the tongue.” “ Well-being is attained by little and 
little, and nevertheless it is no little thing itself.” 
{Others attribute this * to Socrates.] 

He showed the utmost endurance, and the greatest 
frugality ; the food he used required no fire to dress, 
and the cloak he wore was thin. Hence it was said 
of him : 

The cold of winter and the ceaseless rain 

Come powerless against him: weak the dart 

Of the fierce summer sun or racking pain 

To bend that iron frame. He stands apart 

Unspoiled by public feast and jollity : 

Patient, unwearied night and day doth he 

Cling to his studies of philosophy. 
Nay more: the comic poets by their very jests at 
his expense praised him without intending it. Thus 
Philemon says in a play, Philosophers : 


This man adopts a new philosophy. 

He teaches to go hungry : yet he gets 
Disciples. One sole loaf of bread his food ; 
His best dessert dried figs ; water his drink. 


Others attribute these lines to Poseidippus. 

By this time he had almost become a proverb. 
At all events, “‘ More temperate than Zeno the 
philosopher’? was a current saying about him. 
Poseidippus also writes in his Mex Transported : 


So that for ten whole days 
More temperate than Zeno’s self he seemed. 

And in very truth in this species of virtue and in 
dignity he surpassed all mankind, ay, and in happi- 
ness; for he was ninety-eight when he died and 
had enjoyed good health without an ailment to the 

* Of. ii, 92. 
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last. Persacus, however, in his ethical leetures makes 
him die at the age of seventy-two, having come to 
Athens at the age of twenty-two, But Apollonius 
says that he presided over the school for fifty-cight 
years. The manner of his death was as follows, 
As he was leaving the school he tripped and fell, 
breaking a toe. Striking the ground with his fist, 
he quoted the line from the Niobe *: 


I come, I come, why dost thou call for me ? 


and died on the spot through holding his breath. 
The Athenians buried him in the Ceramicus and 
honoured him in the decrees already cited above, 
adding their testimony of his goodness. Here is the 
epitaph composed for him by Antipater of Sidon ?: 


Here lies great Zeno, dear to Citium, who scaled high 
Olympus, though he piled not Pelion on Ossa, nor toiled at 
the labours of Heracles, but this was the path he found out 
to the stars—the way of temperance alone. 


Here too is another by Zenodotus the Stoic, a pupil 
of Diogenes ¢: 


Thou madest self-sufficiency thy rule, 

Fschewing haughty wealth, O godlike Zeno, 

With aspect grave and hoary brow serene. 

A manly doctrine thine: and by thy prudence 

With much toil thou didst found a great new school, 
Chaste parent of unfearing liberty. 

And if thy native country was Phoenicia, 

What need to slight thee ? came not Cadmus thence, 
Who gave to Greece her books and art of writing ? 


And Athenaeus the epigrammiatist speaks of all the 
Stoics in common as follows @: 
2 Of Timotheus. See Nauck, 7.G.F. p. 51. 


> Anth. Plan. iii. 104. & sinth. Pal. vii. 117. 
4 Anth. Pal. ix. 496. « 
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O ye who've learnt the doctrines of the Porch 
And have committed to your books divine 

The best of human learning, teaching men 
That the mind’s virtue is the only good ! 

She only it is who keeps the lives of men 

And cities,—safer than high gates and walls. 
But those who place their happiness in pleasure 
Are led by the least worthy of the Muses. 


We have ourselves mentioned the manner of Zeno’s 
death in the Pammetros (a collection of poems in 
various metres) : 


The story goes that Zeno of Citium after enduring many 
hardships by reason of old age was set free, some say by 
ceasing to take food; others say that once when he had 
tripped he beat with his hand upon the earth and cried, * I 
come of my own accord; why then call me?’ ¢ 


For there are some who hold this to have been the 
manner of his death. 

So much then concerning his death. 

Demetrius the Magnesian, in his work on Men of 
the Same Name, says of him: his father, Mnaseas, 
being a merchant often went to Athens and brought 
away many books about Socrates for Zeno while still 
a boy. Hence he had been well trained even before 
he left his native place. And thus it came about 
that on his arrival at Athens he attached himself to 
Crates. And it seems, he adds, that, when the rest 
were at a loss how to express their views. Zeno 
framed a definition of the end. They say that he 
was in the habit of swearing by “ capers’ just as 
Socrates used to swear by “ the dog.” Some there 
are, and among them Cassius the Sceptic and his 
disciples, who aceuse Zeno at length. Their first 
count is that in the beginning of his Republic he 
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pronounced the ordinary education useless: the 
next is that he applies to all men who are not 
virtuous the opprobrious epithets of foemen, enemies, 
slaves, and aliens to one another, parents to children, 
brothers to brothers, friends to friends. 

Again, in the Republic, making an invidious con- 
trast, he declares the good one to be true citizens 
or friends or kindred or free men ; and accordingly 
in the view of the Stoics parents and children are 
enemies, not being wise. Again. it is objected, in 
the Republic he lays down community of wives, and 
at line 200 prohibits the building of temples, law- 
courts and gymnasia in cities; while as regards a 
currency he writes that we should not think it need 
be introduced either for purposes of exchange or for 
travelling abroad. Further, he bids men and women 
wear the same dress and keep no part of the body 
entirely covered. That the Republic is the work of 
Zeno is attested by Chrysippus in his De Republica. 
And he discussed amatory subjects in the beginning 
of that book of his which is entitled ‘“‘ The Art of 
Love.” Moreover, he writes much the same in his 
Interludes. So much for the criticisms to be found 
not only in Cassius but in Isidorus of Pergamum, the 
rhetorician. Isidorus likewise affirms that the passages 
disapproved by the school were expunged from his 
works by Athenodorus the Stoic, who was in charge 
of the Pergamene library ; and that afterwards, when 
Athenodorus was ditected and compromised, they 
were replaced. So much concerning the passages in 
his writings which are regarded as spurious. 

There have been eight persons of the name of 
Zeno, First the Eleatic, of whom more hereafter ; 
the second our present subject ; the third a Rhodian 
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who wrote a local history in one volume ; the fourth 
a historian who wrote about the expedition of Pyrrhus 
into Italy and Sicily. and besides that an epitome of 
the political history of Rome and Carthage ; the fifth 
a pupil of Chrysippus, who left few writings but many 
disciples ; the sixth a physician of the school of 
Herophilus. a competent practitioner, though a poor 
writer: the seventh a grammarian, who besides other 
writings has left behind him epigrams; the eighth 
a Sidonian by birth and an Epicurean philosopher, 
lucid both in thinking and in style. 

Of the many disciples of Zeno the following are 
the most famous: Persaeus, son of Demetrius, of 
Citium. whom some call a pupil and others one of 
the household, one of those sent him by Antigonus 
to act as secretary ; he had been tutor to Antigonus’s 
son Haleyoneus. And Antigonus once, wishing to 
make trial of him, caused some false news to be 
brought to him that his estate had been ravaged 
by the enemy, and as his countenance fell, “ Do 
you see,” said he, “that wealth is not a matter 
of indifference ?”’ 

The following works are by Persaeus : 

Of Kingship. 

The Spartan Constitution. 

Of Marriage. 

Of Impiety. 

Thyestes. 

Of Love. 

Exhortations. 

Interludes. 

Four books of Anecdotes. 

Memorabilia. 

A Reply to Plato’s Laws in seven books. 
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37 "Aptotow MAriddov Nios, 6 Tip ddvapopiav 
elonynodpevos. “HpeMos Kapyndoros, 6 O THY em- 
ory tédos elroy. Atoviatos 6 perabepevos eis 
TH HOOV7RY" dua yap ododpav op BaApiay aevnoev 
eve A€yew Tov mévov adiddopov: obtos Fv ‘Hpa- 
KrewTns. Xdatpos Boomopravés: Kreavbns Paviov 
ww e , \ , a x. > 
Acowos, 6 diadeEapevos Thy ayodnv: dv Kai ad- 
wpotov tats axdnpokipots SéATows, al ports pev 
ypahovra, Siatynpotar dé 7a ypadevta. SiijKovce 
5° 6 Sdaipos Kai KAedvOous pera tiv Zijvwvos 
terevtyy: Kat A€Eopev wept adrot ev tH Tlepi 

/ > ~ , ‘ ‘ om 

38 KAeavOous. oav S€ Zivwvos pabytal Kat ode, 
Kaba dnow “Im7dBotos- DiAwvidns OnBaios, Kadd- 
urmos KopivO.0s, Loceddivios’ AAcEavopeds,’AOnvd- 
dwpos Loreds, Zivwv Midavrios. 

Kowy 8€ wept mavtav trav oTwikdv doypatwv 
wD / > ~ - > ~ a bs % ~ 
€b0€€ poor €v TH Zivesvos eiveiy Biw, d1a TO TobTov 
KTioTny yevéobar Tis aipécews. ote prev ovv 

? ~ x ‘ / , ¥ > et 
avTob Kal Ta mpoyeypappéeva BiBrla TmoAAG, ev ofs 
eAdAnoev ws ovdels THY oTwkav. Ta dé Sdypata 

~ > fe ft ? ? A - 
Kowa@s eat. Tade> AcheyOw 8 emi Kedadaiwr, 
wonep Kal emt tav add\Awy rorety eibbapev. 

39 Tpiep} dactv civar tov Kata dirocodiay Adyov- 
eivat yap avtob 7o pév te dvoikdy, TO 5é HOcKdv, 
70 dé AoyiKdv. odtw O€ mpMros SreiAe Zivewv 6 
Kurceds év 7 epi Adyou kai Xpvourmos év TO a” 

\ , ‘ 24 a ti ~ ~ > 
Tlepi Adyou Kat ev 7H a’ tev Dvoikdy Kal *AzoA- 





* Perhaps an error for Zeno of ‘Tarsus. 

» faertius adheres to his plan of arranging doctrine under 
two heads: (1) a general or suinmary, (2) a particular, 
treatment; cf. inf. vil. 48 xefaawwdas 2. Kara pépos. 
Here follows a valuable and full doxography, extending to 
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Aviston, the son of Miltiades and a native of Chios, 
who introduced the doctrine of things morally 
indifferent ; Herillus of Carthage, who affirmed 
knowledge to be the end; Dionysius, who became a 
renegade to the doctrine of pleasure, for owing to 
the severity of his ophthalmia he had no longer the 
nerve to call pain a thing indifferent : his native place 
was Heraclea; Sphaerus of Bosporus ; Cleanthes, 
son of Phanias, of Assos, his successor in the schoo): 
him Zeno used to compare to hard waxen tablets 
which are difficult to write upon, but retain the 
characters written upon them. Sphaerus also be- 
came the pupil of Cleanthes after Zeno’s death, and 
we shall have oceasion to mention him in the Life of 
Cleanthes. And furthermore the following according 
to Hippobotus were pupils of Zeno: Philonides of 
Thebes ; Callippus of Corinth ; Posidonius of Alex- 
andria ; Athenodorus of Soli; and Zeno of Sidon.¢ 

I have decided to give a general account of all the 
Stoic doctrines in the life of Zeno because he was 
the founder of the School. I have already given a 
list of his numerous writings, in which he has spoken 
as has no other of the Stoics. And his tenets in 
general are as follows. In accordance with my usual 
practice a summary statement must suffice.? 

Philosophie doctrine, say the Stoics, falls into three 
parts: one physical, another ethical, and the third 
logical. Zeno of Citium was the first to make this 
division in his Exposition of Doctrine, and Chrysippus 
too did so in the first book of his Exposition of 
Doctrine and the first book of his Physics; and so 
§ 160, collected from various sources; 8§ 49-83 come from 
Diocles. The classification is roughly as follows: divisions 
of Philosophy, §§ 39-41 ; Logie, §§ 42-83 ; Ethics, §§ 84-131] ; 
Physics, §§ 132-160. 
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AdSwpos Kat LuAdos ev 7H apwtw tev Kis ra 
Sdypata cicaywyav Kai Evdpopos év rH "HOuch 
orowyerwoe Kai Acoyévns 6 BaBvdAwmnos Kat 
Hocedurios. 

Tatra S€ 7a pépy 6 pev ’Arrod\Addwpos Téz0vs 
KaXet, 6 S€ Npvourzos Kai Evdpomos etdy, adAoe 
yévn. eixalovor b€ law tHv dirocodgiav, dorois 
ev Kal vedpois TO AoyiKov Tpocopo.odvTes, Tots 

x e, \ x. a ~ A ~ * 
dé gapkwdeorepols | TO Ouxov, Th oe pra} 76 
dvaikov. 7) mdAw @@* 7a pev yap eKTOs evar TO 
doyixov, Ta S€ pera TabTa 7O GOiKov, Ta 8° eow- 
zdtw To PuaiKkov. 7) dyp@ mapPdpw ob Tov ev TrEpt- 
BeBAnjévov dpaypov 76 Aoyixdv, Tov 5€ KapmoV TO 
AG é A be ~ nv \ ry ff. ry \ /, nv 5X 
HOixdv, THY be yhv 7 Ta S€evdpa 70 duatKov. 7 7OAEL 
KaAdds TeTELYLopern Kal Kata Adyov SiotKoupery. 

Kat ot0év pépos rob érépou dmoxexpicba, Kabd 
twes abrav daow, dAdd pepiyOar adta. Kal HV 
mapadoow puKti emoiovv. dAdoe 5€ mp@rov pev 
76 AoyiKdv TaTTOVaL, SevTEpov SE TO dvatKdr, Kal 

ir \ ? 7, e > £ > ~ \ , 
tpitov 76 HOiKov: dv eo7e Zivwv ev 7@ Llept Adyou 

\ 7 ft hae , \ LA 
Kat Xpvourmos kat "Apxédnpos Kat Evdpopos. 

‘O ‘ ‘ Il A \ PAN , ) *. ~ 

pev yap IIroAewaers Avoyévns amo tev 
te ~ La € 8 > A. AX 58 } . ‘ 
HOucav apyeTat, 6 AmoAddwpos SevTepa Ta 
> , , \ x Ya > A ~ 
nOixd, llavairios d€ Kat Hoceduvios amo tay 
dvouav dpxovra, Kaba duce Davias o Moce- 
dwriov yrwpyros ev TH mparw Tov [locedwretwv 
cxodav. 6 b€ KAredvOns &€ wépyn dyat, duadextixov, 
pytopikov, 7OuKov, modriKov, puoikdv, FeodoytKdv. 
a > % a / Fao / a > > 
dAdo. 8 od tod Adyou tatra pépn paciv, add 
gies a , ¢ , € , \ 
adris THs pirdocogias, ws Zivav o Tapoevs. 70 
5é AoyiKov pépos dacly evor eis d¥o dcatpetobar 
émaripas, €is pytopexny Ka’ sis SiadexteKyy. 
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too Apollodorus and Svllus in the first part of their 
Introductions to Stoic Doctrine, as also Eudromus in his 
Elementary Treatise on Ethics, Diogenes the Baby- 
lonian, and Posidonius. 

These parts are called by Apollodorus ‘‘ Heads of 
Commonplace’; by Chrysippus and Eudromus 
specifie divisions: by others generic divisions. 
Philosophy, they say, is like an animal, Logic cor- 
responding to the bones and sinews, Ethics to the 
fleshy parts. Physics to the soul. Another simile 
they use is that of an egg: the shell is Logic, next 
comes the white, Ethics, and the yolk in the centre 
is Physics. Or, again, they liken Philosophy to a 
fertile field : Logie being the encircling fence, Ethics 
the crop, Physics the soil or the trees. Or, again, to 
a city strongly walled and governed by reason. 

No single part, some Stoies declare, is independent 
of any other part, but all blend together. Nor was 
it usual to teach them separately. Others, however, 
start their course with Logic, go on to Physics, and 
finish with Ethics; and among those who so do 
are Zeno in his treatise On Exposition, Chrysippus, 
Archedemus and Eudromus. 

Diogenes of Ptolemais, it is true. begins with 
Ethies ; but Apollodorus puts Ethics second, while 
Panaetius and Posidonius begin with Physics, as 
stated by Phanias, the pupil of Posidonius, in the 
first book of his Lectures of Posidonius. Cleanthes 
makes not three, but six parts, Dialectic, Rhetoric, 
Ethies, Politics, Physics, Theology. But others say 
that these are divisions not of philosophic exposition, 
but of philosophy itself: so, for instance, Zeno of 
Tarsus. Some divide the logical part of the system 
into the two sciences of rhetoric and dialectic ; while 
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twes b€ Kal els TO Optkov Eidos, TO TEpL KavdvwY 
Kal Kputnpiwy: eviot O€ 76 OpuKov mepearpovor. 

To pev obv mepl Kavovev Kal Kpurn pla Tapa 
AapBavovor Tpos TO THY aAjPevav edpety? ev adT@ 
yap Tas Tov pavraciav Svagopas drevdivovor. 
Kal TO OpiKoV be opoiws mpos emiyvwow THs 
dAnfelas: dia yap Tay évvoudsy Ta mpdypwara 
Aap Bdverac. Ty Te _PyTopeRny eTLOTTH NV obcay 
Tov ed Adyeu mept Tay ev dre€ddw Adyar Kal Thy 
Suarerrixny Tod dpbds diadréyecbar wept TeV ev 
epwriae Kat doxpice. Adywv: dbev Kat oTws 
airny opilovta, emoripny dAnbav Kat pevdav 
Kal ovderepu. 

Kai Ty. pev prTopiKny adrhy elvar A€yovar 
Tpuepyy” TO pe yap avris elvat oupBovrevtixdr, 
TO 6€ dtKAaVUKOV, TO O€ eCyKWpLAOTLKOY. 

Eivat om avTas TI duaipeow eis TE THY epeow 
Kal els THY Ppdow Kal ets aid Tab Kal eis THY 
UmoKpLaw. Tov dé PaTopucov Adyov eis TE 76 
a poolpLov kat ets Ti Sinynow Kal Ta mpds ToOds 
av7tdikous Kal Tov émidoyov. 

Thy Siaden teary drarpetobac ets Te TOV mept Trav 
oy patvojevan Kal Tijs paris TOmov: Kal TOV jLev 
TOW onpawopevev els Te TOV TEpt THY davTaci@y 
TOTOV Kal Tav €x ToUTWY bprorapevay Aexrav 
dftaparo Kal abroTeA@v Kal KaTyyopnyaTwy Kal 





The word gavracia (appearance or appearing) is a 
veces term in Stoic logic for which no one English 
equivalent is as yet unanimously adopted. It denotes the 
iminediate datum of consciousness or experience, whether 
prese ‘nted to sense or in certain cases to the mind. Hence 

presentation” is nearer than “ perception’ or “ im- 
pression.” It might be thought to correspond to Locke’s 
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some would add that which deals with definitions and 
another part concerning canons or criteria: some, 
however, dispense with the part about definitions. 

Now the part which deals with canons or criteria 
they admit as a means for the discovery of truth, 
since in the course of it they explain the different 
kinds of perceptions that we have. And similarly 
the part about definitions is accepted as a means of 
recognizing truth, inasmuch as things are appre- 
hended by means of general notions. Further, by 
rhetoric they understand the science of speaking 
well on matters set forth by plain narrative, and by 
dialectic that of correctly discussing subjects by 
question and answer ; hence their alternative defini- 
tion of it as the science of statements true, false, and 
neither true nor false. 

Rhetoric itself, they say, has three divisions: de- 
liberative, forensic, and panegyric. 

Rhetoric according to them may be divided into 
invention of arguments, their expression in words, 
their arrangement, and delivery ; and a rhetorical 
speech into introduction, narrative, replies to op- 
ponents, and peroration. 

Dialectic (they hold) falls under two heads: sub- 
jects of discourse and language. And the subjects 
fall under the following headings: presentations ¢ 
and the various products to which they give rise, 
propositions enunciated and their constituent sub- 
jects and predicates, and similar terms whether 
direct or reversed, genera and species, arguments 
‘simple ideas,” for which Hume substituted ‘* impressions 
and ideas’?; but this is hardly so; for gavraciac are 
‘‘ given’ as it were from without, and then with them as 


materials the mind itself constructs general notions and 
concepts. 
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TaY opolwy opbdv Kat vaTiwy Kal yerdy Kal 
IDA ¢ f \ ‘ / \ / \ 
(dav, opotws d€ Kal Adye Kal TpoTaVy Kal ouh- 
Aoyiouav Kal TaY mapa sig dwrnv Kal Ta mpday- 
pata codiopatwr: ov civar pevdopevous Adyous 
Kal aAnbevovras Kal dmoddoKovtas owpiras TE 
Kal TOUS Opotous Tourous, edumets Kal dmrépous 
Kal mepaivovtas Kal éyKexaduppevous Kepativas 
Te Kal oUTidas Kal Hepilovras. 
Eiva be Tis diadextixyns iStov témov Kal Tov 
Tpoerpnevov Tepl av7as TIS paras, ev @ Sdelk- 
vuTae 7) eyypduparos dwn Kal iva Ta Too Adyou 
pépy, Kat Tept codotKiapod Kal BapBapiopod kal 
Toupdr ev Kal dpupiBodav kal mepl éupedods 
puvis Kal mept HovarKis Kal Tept pwr Kata 
Twas Kal Suaipécewr Kat A€Eewv. 
Edypynotoratny 5€ daow elvar tHy mept Tay 
~ f ‘ ‘ > A ? t 
ovMoy.opav Oewpiav: 76 yap dodekTeKOV eudal- 
ae , ¥ ‘ ‘a ~ 
vew, omep oupPaddrcaBar mroAd pos didpPwow Tav 
Soppdtwr, Kat Taéw Kal pviny TO émoTaTiKOY 
KaTdAnppa eudaivew. 
be a A \ / ? \ , ? , 

Efvat 6€ tov Adyov adrov atornpa éx AnppdaTrwr 

\ > ~ \ \ A # 

Kal émupopas: tov dé avdAdoyropov Adyov avA- 
AoytotiKov é€k ToUTwY' THY 8 amddekw Adyor bia 
Tay paddrov KataAapBavopévwy TO ArTov KaTa- 
AapBavopevov mepaivorta. 

Thy be€ pavractay elvat TUTwow ev Pox, TOD 
dvoparos olketws perevnveypievov amo Tov TUTwWY 
<Tav> év TH Kypd bro Tob baxruAlov yiwopevwr. 
THs Oe davracias Ti pep KarahnmriKny, THY 
be dKkatdAnmrov: Karahnarixny pe, qv KpuTnpiov 
elvae Ta mpaypareov gaat, m7 ywonevny amo 
imdpyovtos Kat avTo 70 dmapxov evareadpayt- 
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too, moods, syllogisms and fallacies whether due to 
the subject matter or to the language; these in- 
cluding both false and true and negative arguments, 
sorites and the like, whether defective, insoluble, 
or conclusive, and the fallacies known as the Veiled, 
or Horned, No man, and The Mowers. 

The second main head mentioned above as belong- 
ing to Dialectic is that of language, wherein are 
included written language and the parts of speech, 
with a discussion of errors in syntax and in single 
words, poetical diction. verbal ambiguities, euphony 
and music, and according to some writers chapters 
on terms, divisions, and style. 

The study of syllogisms they declare to be of the 
greatest service, as showing us what is capable of 
yielding demonstration ; and this contributes much 
to the formation of correct judgements, and their 
arrangement and retention in memory give a scientific 
character to our conception of things. 

An argument is in itself a whole containing 
premisses and conclusion, and an inference (or 
syllogism) is an inferential argument composed of 
these. Demonstration is an argument inferring by 
means of what is better apprehended something less 
clearly apprehended. 

A presentation (or mental impression) is an im- 
print on the soul: the name having been appro- 
priately borrowed from the imprint made by the seal 
upon the wax. There are two species of presenta- 
tion, the one apprehending a real object, the other 
not. The former, which they take to be the test of 
reality, is defined as that w hich proceeds from a real 
object, agrees with that object itself, and has been 
imprinted seal-fashion and stamped upon the mind : 
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opevyy Kal evarromepaypevyy™ axardhnmrov be THY 
py amo dm dpxovros, 7} azo Umdpxovros pev, Ta) 
kav’ atvro 5€ 70 dmdpxyov: THY py} Tpavh jundé 
EKTUTIOV. 

Adrny 6€ tiv diadextixny dvayKaiay efvar Kal 
GpeTyy ev elder TEptexovoay apetas: THY T ampo- 
mTwolav émuoTiuny Tod Tore Sel cvyxarariPecBar 
Kal pn Thy 8 dveckardTyTa loyvpov Adyov pos 

‘ S , ee A > , b J ~ e D> a 
TO EtKOS, WaTe pn EvoLddvat adT@ THY O° avereyElav 
laxov ev Adyw, wore pu) awdyecBat bm’ abrod ets 
TO dvrikefuevov' tHv 8 dparadry7a ew dava- 

/ A , ) aes ‘ > ‘ t 
pépovear vas pavracias ézi tov dpbov Adyov. 
avriy Te TH emoThpny dacly } kar Danby dopady 
7 eu ev Parracray mpoodeter adpetanTwrov b70 
ee otk dvev 5€ Tis SuaAdeKTiKAS Oewpias Tov 

\ ” wv > rd i BS > 4 
copov dmtwrov éceabat ev Adyw: 76 TE yap adnfés 
Kal TO Wetdos diaywuoKeoba ta’ adbris Kal TO 

A £ ? > és , a 
mfavov 76 7° audiBorws eydpevov SuevKpwetobat: 
xuwpis 7 adbtis otk eivar 68@ epwrdv Kal amo- 
Kpivecbat. 

Avareivew 5é tiv ev rats amoddcect mpomérevay 
Kal Em Ta yuvopeva, WoT’ eis akoopiav Kal etKalo- 
THTa Tpewecbar Tovs ayupvdeTovs €xovTas Tas 
gavracias. otk dAAws 7 o€dv Kal ayyivouy Kal 
70 Gdov dewov év Aoyors davncecBa Tov coddv: 
Tob yap adrod elvar dpOds diadéyeobar Kat dra- 
Aoyilecbar Kat tod adrod mpds Te Ta mpoKkeiweva 
SeadexOivae Kal Tpos TO epwradpevov amoxpivacbat, 
aTEep eu7eipov Suarexririis avBpos elvar. 


* Cf. Plut. Mor, 874 © and inf. §§ 82, SS: 
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the latter, or non-apprehending, that which does 
not proceed from any real objeet, or, if it does, fails 
to agree with the reality itself, not being clear or 
distinct. 

Dialectic, they said, is indispensable and is itself a 
virtue, embracing other partic ular virtues under it.? 
Freedom from precipitancy is a knowledge when to 
give or withhold the mind’s assent to impressions. 
By wariness they mean a strong presumption against 
what at the moment seems probable, so as not to 
be taken in by it. Irrefutability is strength in 
argument so as not to be brought over by it 
to the opposite side. Earnestness (or absence of 
frivolity) is a habit of referring presentations to right 
reason. Knowledge itself they define either as un- 
erring apprehension or as a habit or state which in 
reception of presentations cannot be shaken by 
argument. Without the study of dialectic, they say, 
the wise man cannot guard himself in argument so 
as never to fall; for it enables him to distinguish 
between truth and falsehood, and to discriminate 
what is merely plausible and what is ambiguously 
expressed, and without it he cannot methodically 
put questions and give answers. 

Overhastiness in assertion affects the actual course 
of events, so that, unless we have our perceptions 
well trained, we are liable to fall into unseemly 
conduct and heedlessness ; and in no other way will 
the wise man approve himself acute, nimble- witted, 
and generally skilful in argument ; for it belongs to 
the same person to converse well and to argue well, 
to put questions to the purpose and to respond to 
the questions put ; and all these qualifications are 
qualifications belonging to the skilled dialectician. 
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"Ev obv tots AoyiKots Tatr’ adrots doxel Keha- 
Aawwdas. Kai Wa Kal Kata pépos elmmpev Kat 
Ta dzep adt@v els THy eloaywyKiy relver 
réxvnv, Kat attra emt AdEews ribyor AvoxAfs 6 
Mayvns év 7H ’"Emdpouh tov diroodduv, A€eyuv 

a 
ouTws* 

“"Apéoxer tots NSrwikois tov rept davractas 
Kal aicbjoews mpotattew Adyor, Kabore TO 
KpiTipiov, @ W aAnea zav Tpayyareay yr 
oKeTaL, KaTa yevos davracta éort, Kat Kadore 6 
mept avyxatabécews Kal 6 mept Katadjpews Kat 
vonaews Adyos, mpodywv 7&v addAwv, odK avev 
davracias ouvictata. mponyeirar yap 7 pavracia, 
ci’ 7 dudvora exAadntiKn Urdpyovea, 6 mdoxEL 
t76 ths davracias, Todro éxdéper Adyw.” 

Avadéper dé davracia Kal ddvracpa pavracpa 
pev yap €or doKNaLS diavoias ola yiverau Kara 
Tous Unvous, davracia b€ €ort TUmwots ev buy, 
TrouréoTw addoiwats, ws 6 Npvour r77OS ev TH devrépa 
Tlept puxis ddlorarar. od yap dexréov Tip 
TUTWaW olovel TUTOV odpayLoripos, émret av- 
évdextov €att moAAods TUTOVs KaTa TO avdTO TeEpt 
TO abro yiveaBau. voeirat be [7] povracia 7) 7 did 
Umapxovros KaTa TO dmdpxov evarropepaypevn 
Kal evarroreTuTronLevn) Kat evaTeadppaylopevy, ola 
ovK av yévorro amo py dTApxovTos. 

Tav 6€ davracidv Kar avtovs at pév etow 





2 Cf. supra, §38 note. This distinction between the general 
and particular treatment is also frequent in Sextus Empiricus : : 
eg. Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 5 6 xaPddov Adyos as opposed to 6 eldixds 
oyos. 
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Such is, summarily stated. the substance of their 
logical teaching. And in order to give it also in 
detail,¢ let me now cite as much of it as comes 
within the scope of their introductory handbook. 
I will quote verbatim what Diocles the Magnesian 
says in his Synopsis of Philosophers. ‘These are his 
words : 

“The Stoies agree to put in the forefront the 
doctrine of presentation and sensation, inasmuch as 
the standard by which the truth of things is tested is 
generically a presentation, and again the theory of 
meee and that of apprehension and thought, w hich 
precedes all the rest, cannot be stated apart from 
presentation. For presentation comes first; then 
thought, which is capable of expressing itself, puts 
into the form of a proposition that which the subject 
receives from a presentation.” 

There is a difference between the process and 
the outcome of presentation. The latter is a sem- 
blance in the mind such as may occur in sleep, 
while the former is the act of imprinting some- 
thing on the soul, that is a process of change, as 
is set forth by Chrysippus in the second book of 
his treatise Of the Soul (De anima). For, says he, 
we must not take “ impression ”’ in the literal sense 
of the stamp of a seal, because it is impossible to 
suppose that a number of such impressions should be 
in one and the same spot at one and the same time. 
The presentation meant is that which comes from a 
real object, agrees with that object, and has been 
stamped, imprinted, and pressed seal-fashion on the 
soul, as would not be the case if it came from an 
unreal object. 

According to them some presentations are data of 
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> ‘ ¢ > a > \ A 13 > Ag 
ald@ntiKal, ai 6° ov aloOytiKal pév at dv at- 
, n 3 é / > & 
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cwpaTtw Kat TOV GAkwy TOV Adyw AapBavopévwy. 
Tav 6€ alobytiKdy <ai wév> amo brapyovTwy jeT? 
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sense and others are not: the former are the im- 
pressions conveyed through one or more sense-organs 3 
while the latter, which are not data of sense, are 
those reeeived through the mind itself, as is the 
sase with ineorporeal things and all the other pre- 
sentations which are received by reason, Of sensuous 
impressions some are from real objects and are accom- 
panied by yielding and assent on our part. But there 
are also presentations that are appearances and no 
more, purporting, as it were, to come from real objects. 

Another division of presentations is into rational 
and irrational, the former being those of rational 
ereatures, the latter those of the irrational. ‘Those 
which are rational are proeesses of thought, while 
those which are irrational have no name. Again, 
some of our impressions are scientific, others un- 
scientific : at all events a statue is viewed in a totally 
different way by the trained eye of a sculptor and 
by an ordinary man. 

The Stoics apply the term sense or sensation 
(air @yors) to three things: (1) the current passing from 
the principal part of the soul to the senses, (2) appre- 
hension by means of the senses, (3) the apparatus of 
the sense-organs, in which some persons are de- 
ficient. Moreover, the activity of the sense-organs 
is itself also called sensation. According to them it 
is by sense that we apprehend black and white, 
rough and smooth, whereas it is by reason that we 
apprehend the conelusions of demonstration, for in- 
stance the existence of gods and their providence. 
General notions, indeed, are gained in the following 
ways: some by direet contact, some by resem- 
blanece, some by analogy, some by transposition, 
some by composition, and some by contraricty. 
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By incidence or direct contact have come our 
notions of sensible things; by resemblance notions 
whose origin is something before us, as the notion 
of Socrates which we get from his bust ; while under 
notions derived from analogy come those which we 
get (1) by way of enlargement, like that of Tityos 
or the Cyclops, or (2) by way of diminution, like 
that of the Pygmy. And thus, too, the centre of the 
earth was otiginally conceived on the analogy of 
smaller spheres. Of notions obtained by transposi- 
tion creatures with eyes on the chest would be an 
instance, while the centaur exemplifies those reached 
by composition. and death those due to contrariety. 
Furthermore, there are notions which imply a sort 
of transition to the realm of the imperceptible : 
such are those of space and of the meaning of terms. 
The notions of justice and goodness come by nature. 
Again, privation originates notions ; for instance, that 
of the man without hands. Such are their tenets 
concerning presentation, sensation, and thought. 

The standard of truth they declare to ‘be the 
apprehending presentation, 7.e. that which comes 
from a real object—according to Chrysippus in the 
twelfth book of his Physics and to Antipater and 
Apollodorus. Boéthus, on the other hand, admits 
a plurality of standards, namely intelligence, sense- 
perception, appetency, and knowledge; while 
Chrysippus in the first book of his Exposition of 
Doctrine contradicts himself and declares that sensa- 
tion and preconception are the only standards, 
preconception being a general notion which comes 
by the gift of nature (an innate conception of 
universals or general concepts). Again, certain 
others of the older Stoics make Right Reason the 
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standard ; so also does Posidonius in his treatise On 
the Standard, 

In their theory of dialectic most of them see fit 
to take as their. starting-point the topic of voice. 
Now voice is a percussion of the air or the proper 
object of the sense of hearing, as Diogenes the 
Babylonian says in his handbook On Foice. While 
the voice or ery of an animal is just a percussion of 
air brought about by natural impulse, man’s voice is 
articulate and, as Diogenes puts it, an utterance of 
reason, having the quality of coming to maturity at 
the age of fourteen. Furthermore, voice according 
to ihe Stoies is something corporeal: I may cite for 
this Archedemus in his ireatice On Voice, Diogenes, 
Antipater and Chrysippus in the second book of his 
Physics. For whatever produces an effect is body ; 
and voice, as it proceeds from those who utter it to 
those who hear it, does produce an effect. Reduced 
to writing. what was voice becomes a verbal expres- 
sion, as “ day’; so says Diogenes. A statement or 
proposition is speech that issues from the mind and 
signifies something. e.g. “It is day.’’ Dialect (dud- 
Xex7os) means a variety of speech which is stamped 
on one part of the Greek world as distinct from 
another, or on the Greeks as distinct from other 
races: or, again, it means a torm peculiar to some 
particular region, that is to say, it has a certain 
linguistic quality ; ; e.g. in Attic the word for “ sea ” 
is not OéAacoa but Gaxarra: and in Ionic “ day ”’ is 
not aepa but pep) 

Elements of language are the four-and-twenty 
letters. “* Letter,” fea, has three meanings : 
(1) the particular sound or element of speech ; 2) 
its written symbol or character ; (3) its mame, as 
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@ ie. the Babylonian. > Probably “ adverb.” 
¢ Se, Apollodorus and his school: cf. inf. § 64. 
@ = “the,” mase., fem. and neut., singular and plural. 
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Alpha is the name of the sound A. Seven of the 
letters are vowels, a, e, @, 7. 0. wu, 6. and six are mutes, 
b, g,d, hk, p,t. There is a difference between voice 
and speech; because, while voice may include mere 
noise, speech is always articulate. Speech again 
differs from a sentence or statement, because the 
latter always signifies something, Wneveas a spoken 
word, as for example Brix upt, may be unintelligible— 
which a sentence never is. And to frame a sentence 
is more than mere utterance. for while vocal sounds 
are uttered, things are meant, that is. are matters 
of discourse. 

There are. as stated by Diogenes @ in his treatise 
on Language and by Chrysippus, five parts of speech : 
proper name, common noun, verb, conjunction, 
article. To these Antipater in his work On /Vords 
and their Meaning adds another part, the “ mean.” ? 

A common noun or appellative is defined by 
Diogenes as part of a sentence signifying a common 
quality, e.g. man, horse ; whereas a name is a part 
of speech expressing a quality peculiar to an in- 
dividual, e.g. Diogenes, Socrates. A verb is. accord- 
ing to Diogenes, a part of speech signifying an 
isolated predicate, or, as others® define it, an un- 
declined part of a sentence, signifying something 
that can be attached to one or more subjects, e.g.“ I 
write,’ “I speak.” A conjunction is an indeclinable 
part of speech, binding the various parts of a state- 
ment together ; and an article is a declinable part 
of speech, distinguishing the genders and numbers of 
nouns, ¢.g. 6, 4, T6, ol, ai, TA. 

There a are five excellences of speech—pure Greek, 
lucidity, conciseness, appropriateness. distinction. 
By good Greek is meant language faultless in point 
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@ Nauck, 7.6.82, Bur, 839. 
° The author seenis to have confused “ term,” which 
Antipater defines, with * * definition,” which, as Chrysippus 
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says, is simply “ giving back ” the meaning in other words. 
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of grammar and free from careless vulgarity. 
Lucidity is a style which presents the thought in 
a way easily understood: conciseness a style that 
employs no more words than are necessary for setting 
forth the subject in hand ; appropriateness lies ina 
style akin to the subject : distinction in the avoidance 
of colloquialism. Among vices of style barbarism is 
violation of the usage a Greeks of “good standing ; 
while there is SBlecehi when the sentence has an 
incongruous construction. 

Posidonius in his treatise On Style defines a poetical 
phrase as one that is metrical or rhythmical, thus 
mechanically avoiding the character of prose ; an 
example of such rhythmical phrase is : 


O mightiest earth, O sky, God’s canopy.? 


And if such poetical phraseology is significant and 
includes a portrayal or representation of things 
human and divine, it is poetry. 

A term is, as stated by Antipater in his first book 
On Terms, a word which, when a sentence is analysed, 
is uttered with complete meaning 3 or, according 
to Chrysippus in his book On Definitions. is a render- 
ing back one’s own.’ Delineation is a statement 
which brings one to a knowledge of the subject 
in outline. or it may be called a definition which 
embodies the force of the definition proper in a 
simpler form. Genus (in logic) is the comprehension 
in one of a number of inseparable objects of thought : 
e.g. Animal ; for this includes all particular animals. 

A notion or object of thought is a presentation to 
the intellect. which though not really substance nor 


Zeller’s correction (éiov dadéocrs for kai 7 amddocis cones from 
a scholion on Dionysius Thrax. 
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« ('f. Stob. Hel. i. 136. 21 W. 
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attribute is quasi-substance or quasi-attribute.? Thus 
an image of a horse may rise before the mind, 
although there is no horse present. 

Species is that which is comprehended under genus : 
thus Mancis included under Animal. The highest or 
most universal genus is that which, being itself a 
genus, has no genus above: namely, reality or the 
real; and the lowest and most particular species is 
that which, being itself a species, has no species below 
it, e.g. Socrates. 

Division of a genus means dissection of it into its 
proximate species, thus: Animals are either rational 
or irrational (dichotomy). Contrary division dissects 
the genus into species by contrary qualities: for 
example, by means of negation, as when all things 
that are are divided into good and not good. Sub- 
division is division applied to a previous division : 
for instance, after saving, “ Of things that are some 
are good, some are not good,” we proceed, ‘ ‘and of 
the not good some are bad, some are neither good 
nor bad (morally indiffer ent).” 

Partition in logic is (according to Crinis) classifica- 
tion or distribution of a genus under heads: for 
instance, Of goods some are mental, others bodily. 

Verbal ambiguity arises when aword properly, right- 
fully, and in accordance with fixed usage denotes t two 
or more different things, so that at one and the same 
time we may take it in several distinct senses : e.g. in 
Greek, where by the same verbal expression may eee 
meant in the one ease that “A house has three 
times” fallen, in the other that “a dancing-girl”’ has 
fallen. 

Posidonius defines Dialectic as the science dealing 
with truth, falsehood, and that which is neither true 
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a“ T)irect Predicate’? answers to our Active Verb, 
* Predicate reversed ” to our Passive ; ef. supra, 43. 

» We should expect 7a 6€ wapacvpBduara to follow (ef. 
Lue, Vt, cfuct, 21). By wapagiuBaya is meant an im- 
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nor false ; whereas Chrysippus takes its subject to 
be signs and things signified. Such then is the gist 
of w hat the Stoics: say in their theory of language. 

To the department dealing with things as “such 
and things signified is assigned the doctnne of ex- 
pressions, including those which are complete in 
themselves. as well as judgements and syllogisms and 
that of defective expressions comprising predicates 
both direct and reversed.@ 

By verbal expression they mean that of which the 
content corresponds to some rational presentation. 
Of such expressions the Stoics say that some are 
complete in themselves and others defective. ‘Those 
are defective the enunciation of which is unfinished, 
as e.g. “‘ writes,” for we inquire ‘“ Who?’ Whereas 
in those that are complete in themselves the enuncia- 
tion is finished, as ‘“‘ Socrates writes.”’ And so under 
the head of defective expressions are ranged all pre- 
dicates, while under those complete in themselves 
fall judgements, syllogisms, questions, and inquiries. 

A predicate is, according to the followers of 
Apollodorus, what is said of something; in other 
words, a thing associated with one or more subjects ; 
or, again, it may be defined as a defective expression 
which has to be joined on to a nominative case in 
order to yield a judgement. Of predicates some are 
adjectival [and so have personal subjects], as e.g.“ to 
sail through rocks.” ® Again, some predicates are 
direct, some reversed, some neither. Now direct 
predicates are those that are constructed with one 


“cc 99 466 


of the oblique cases, as “ hears,’ ‘“ sees, con- 


personal verb with subject in oblique case, as méXer por. 
For other conjectures see Zeller, Phil. der Gr. iii. 13, 89 note 
2, 90. 
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@ Obviously an attempt to distinguish what we call the 
Middle Voice froin the Passive—as e.g. cuvéBevro, ‘* they 
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verses’; while reversed are those constructed with 
the passive voice, as “I am heard,” “ Jam seen,” 
Neutral are such as correspond to neither of these, 
as “thinks.” “‘ walks.” Reflexive predicates are 
those among the passive, which, although in form 
reversed, are yet active operations,’ as “ he cuts his 
own hair”: for here the agent includes himself in 
the sphere of his action. The oblique cases are 
genitive. dative, and accusative. 

A judgement is that which is either true or false, 
or a thing complete in itself, capable of being denied 
in and by itself, as Chrysippus says in his Dralectical 
Definitions : * ‘A judgement is that which in and by 
itself can be denied or affirmed, e.g. ‘It is day,’ 

‘ Dion is walking.’”” The Greek w ord for judgement 
(a&iwpya) is derived from the verb ag.ory, as signifying 
acceptance or rejection ; for when you say “ It is 
day,” you seem to accept the fact ‘that it is day. 
Now, if it really is day, the judgement before us is 
true, but if not, it is false. There is a difference 
between judgement, interrogation, and inquiry, as 
also between imperative, adjurative, optative, hypo- 
thetical, vocative, whether that to which these terms 
are applied be a thing or a judgement. Tor a judge- 
ment is that which, when we set it forth in speech, 
becomes an assertion, and is either false or true: 
an interrogation is a thing complete in itself like a 
judgement but demanding an answer, e.g. “‘Isit day?” 
and this is so far neither true nor false. Thus * It 
is day”’ is a judgement; “Is it day?” an interroga- 
tion. An inquiry is something to which we cannot 
reply by signs, as you can nod Yes to an interroga- 


made compacts with each other,” is more active (ép#d) than 
passive (Uma). 
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tion; but you must express the answer in words, 
“ He lives in this or that place.’ 
An epee is something which conveys a com- 
mand : e.g. 
Go thou to the waters of Inachus.? 


An adjurative utterance is something 2. A voeative 
utterance is something the use of which implies that 
you are addressing some one; for instance : 


Most glorious son of Atreus, Agamemnon, lord of men." 


A quasi- proposition is that which. having the 
enunciation of a judgement, vet in consequence of 
the intensified tone or emotion of one of its parts 
falls outside the class of judgements proper. e.g. 


Yea, fair indeed the Parthenon ! 
How like to Priam’s sons the cowherd is ! ¢ 


There is also, differing from a proposition or judge- 
ment, what may be ealled a timid suggestion, the 
expression of w hich leaves one at a Ines e.g 


Can it be that pain and life are in some sort akin ? 


Interrogations, inquiries and the like are neither 
true nor false, whereas judgements (or propositions) 
are always either truce or false. 

The followers of Chrysippus. Archedemus, Atheno- 
dorus, Antipater and Crinis divide propositions into 
simple and not simple. Simple are those that 
consist of one or more propositions which are not 
ambiguous, as‘ It isday.”’ Not simple are those that 
consist of one or more ambiguous propositions. They 

@ Nauck, 7.6.0.2, tde fi; 177; cf. Galen, xiii. p. 368 hk, 

® [liad ix. 96. ¢ Nauck, 1.0.2.2, tdesp, 286. 
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may, that is, consist either of a single ambiguous 
proposition, e.g. “If it is day, it is day.” or of more 
than one proposition, e.g.“ If it is day, it is light.” 

With simple propositions are classed those of 
negation, denial, privation, affirmation, the definitive 
and the indefinitive ; with those that are not simple 
the hypothetical, the inferential, the coupled or 
complex, the disjunctive, the causal, and that which 
indicates more or less. An example of a negative 
proposition is “It is not day.’ Of the negative 
proposition one species is the double negative. By 
double negative is meant the negation of a negation, 
e.g." “It is not not-day.”’ Now this presupposes that 
it is day. 

A denial contains a negative part or particle and 
a predication: such as this, ‘‘ No one is walking.” 
A privative proposition is one that contains a privative 
particle reversing the effect of a judgement, as, for 
example, “ This man is unkind.” An affirmative or 
assertory proposition is one that consists of a noun 
in the nominative case and a predicate, as “‘ Dion is 
walking.” A definitive proposition is one that con- 
sists of a demonstrative in the nominative case and 
a predicate, as “This man is walking.” An in- 
definitive proposition is one that consists of an 
indefinite word or words and a predicate, e.g. ““ Some 
one is walking,’ or “There’s some one walking” ; 
‘“‘ He is in motion.” 

Of propositions that are not simple the hypothetical, 
according to Chrysippus in his Dialectics and Diogenes 
in his Art of Dialectic, is one that is formed by means 
of the conditional conjunction “If.” Now this con- 
junction promises that the second of two things 
follows consequentially upon the first, as, for instance, 
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“If it is day, it is light.” An inferential proposition 
according to Crinis in his Art of Dialectic is one 
which is introduced by the conjunction “ Since ” 
and consists of an initial proposition and a conclusion ; ; 
for example, ° “Since it is day-time, it is light.” 
This conjunction guarantees both that the second 
thing follows from the first and that the first is 
really a fact. A coupled proposition is one which 
is put together by certain coupling conjunctions, 
“Tt is day-time and it is light.” A disjunctive 
proposition is one which is constituted such by the 
disjunctive conjunction “ Either,” as e.g. “ Either it 
is day or it is night.’” This conjunction guarantees 
that one or other of the alternatives is false. A 
causal proposition is constructed by means of the 
conjunction “ Because.” e.g. ** Because it is day, it is 
light.” For the first clause is, as it were, the cause of 
the second. A proposition which indicates more or 
less is one that is formed by the word signifying 
‘rather’ and the word “than” in between the 
clauses, as, for example, “It is rather day-time than 
night.’’ Opposite in character to the foregoing is a 
proposition which declares what is less the fact, as 
e.g.’ Itis less or not so much night as day.” Further, 
among propositions there are some which in respect 
of truth and falsehood stand opposed to one another, 
of which the one is the negative of the other, as 
e.g. the propositions “It is day” and “ It is not 
day.” A hypothetical proposition is therefore true, 
if the contradictory of its conclusion is incompatible 
with its premiss, e.g. ““ If it is day, it is light.” ‘This 
is true. For the statement “ It is not light,” con- 
tradicting the conclusion, is incompatible with the 
premiss “ It is day.” On the other hand, a hypo- 
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thetical proposition is false, if the contradictory of its 
conclusion does not conflict with the premiss, e.g.“ If 
it is day, Dion is walking.” Vor the statement 
“ Dion is not walking ”’ does not conflict with the 
premiss ‘‘ It is day.” 

An inferential proposition is true if starting from 
a true _premiss it also has a consequent conclusion, 
as e.g.“ Since it is day, the sun is above the horizon.” 
But it is false if it starts from a false premiss or has 
an inconsequent conclusion, as e.g. “ Since it is night, 
Dion is walking,” if this be said in day-time. A causal 
proposition is true if its conclusion really follows 
from a premiss itself true, though the premiss does 
not follow conversely from the conclusion, as e.g. 
“ Because it is day, it is light,’’ where from the “ it 
is day” the “it is light’ duly follows, though from 
the statement “ it is light’ it would not follow that 

“it is day.” But a causal proposition is false if it 
either starts from a false premiss or has an inconse- 
quent conclusion or has a premiss that does not 
correspond with the conclusion, as e.g. “ Because it 
is night, Dion is walking.” A probable judgement 
is one which induces to assent, e.g. ‘“ Whoever gave 
birth to anything, is that thing’s mother.” This, 
however, is not necessarily true ; for the hen is not 
mother of an egg. 

Again, some things are possible, others impossible ; 
and some things are necessary, others are not neces- 
sary. A proposition is possible which admits of being 
true, there being nothing in external giveumystanices 
to prevent it being true, e.g. ‘ Diocles is alive.” 
Impossible is one which does not admit of being 
true, as e.g. “‘ The earth flies.” That is necessary 
which besides being true does not admit of being 
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false or, while it may admit of being false, is pre- 
vented from being false by circumstances external 
to itself, as ‘ Virtue is beneficial.” Not necessary 
is that which, while true, yet is capable of being false 
if there are no external conditions to prevent, e.g. 
‘Dion is walking.” A reasonable proposition is 
one which has to start with more chances of being 
true than not, e.g.“ I shall be alive to-morrow.” 

And there are other shades of difference in pro- 
positions and grades of transition from true to false— 
and conversions of their terms—which we now go 
on to describe broadly. 

An argument, according to the followers of Crinis, 
consists of a major premiss, a minor premiss, and a 
conclusion, such as for example this: “ If it is day, 
it is light; but it is day, therefore it is light.” 
Here the sentence “ If it is day, it is light ” is the 
major premiss, the clause “ it is day ,” is the minor 
premiss, and “ therefore it is light ” is the conclusion. 
A mood is a sort of outline of an argument, like the 
following : “Tf the first, then the second ; but the 
first is, therefore the second is.” 

Sy mbolical argument is a combination of full 
argument and mood; e.g. “If Plato is alive, he 
breathes ; but the first is true, therefore the second 
is true.” This mode of argument was introduced in 
order that when dealing with long complex arguments 
we should not have to repeat the minor premiss, if 
it be long, and then state the conclusion, but may 
arrive at the conclusion as concisely as possible : if 
A, then B. 

Of arguments some are conclusive, others incon- 
clusive. Inconclusive are such that the contradictory 
of the conclusion is not incompatible with combina- 
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tion of the premisses, as in the following: “ If it is 
day. it is light; but it is day, therefore Dies walks.” 

Of cence some are denoted by the common 
name of the whole class, * conclusive proper,” others 
are called syllogistic. The syllogistic are such as either 
do not admit of, or are reducible to such as do not 
admit of, immediate proof in respect of one or more 
of the premisses : e.g. “ If Dion walks. then Dion is 
in motion; but Dion is walking. therefore Dion is 
in motion.” Conclusive specifically are those which 
draw conclusions, but not by syllogism ; pe Ss the 
statement “ It is both day and night” is false: ** now 
it is day; therefore it is not night.” Arguments not 
syllogistic are those which plausibly eras syllo- 
gistic arguments, but are not cogent proof ; NE 
Dion is a horse, he is an animal; but Dion i is aa a 
horse, therefore he is not an animal.” 

19 renee arguments may be divided into true and 
false, The former draw their conclusions by means 
of true premisses ; e.g. “Tf virtue does good, vice 
does harm ; but virtue does good, therefore vice does 
harm.”’ ® Those are false which have error in the 
premisses or are inconclusive; e.g. “If it is day, it 
is light; but it is day, therefore Dion is alive.” 
Arguments may also be divided into possible and 
impossible, necessary and not necessary. Turther, 
there are statements which are indemonstrable 
because they do not need demonstration; they are 
employed in the construction of every argument. As 
to the number of these, authorities differ ; Chrysippus 
makes them five. These are assumed alike in reason- 


@ Cf. Sext. Emp. ddv. math. viii. 429. 
° ‘The example is badly chosen, confusing contrary with 
contradictory. 
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ing specifically conclusive and in syllogisms both 
jeategorical and hypothetical. ‘The first kind of 
lindemonstrable statement is that in which the whole 
argument is constructed of a hypothetical proposi- 
tion and the clause with which the hypothetical 
proposition begins, while the final clause is the con- 
clusion ; as e.g. “ If the first, then the second ; but 
the first is, therefore the second is.’’* The second 
is that which employs a hypothetical proposition and 
| the contradictory of the consequent. while the con- 
clusion is the contradictory of the antecedent ; e.g. 
« fit is day, it is light; but it is night, therefore it 
is jot day.” Here the minor premiss is the contra- 
d fory of the consequent: the conclusion the con- 
ti Hictory of the antecedent. The third kind of 
* ‘emonstrable employs a conjunction of negative 
; positions for major premiss and one of the con- 
} aed propositions for minor premiss, concluding 
i nee the contradictory of the remaining proposi- 
i 13 e.g. “It is not the case that Plato is both dead 
: d alive; but he is dead, therefore Plato is not 
aive.” The fourth kind employs a disjunctive pro- 
position and one of the two alternatives in the 
disjunction as premisses, and its conclusion is the 
contradictory of the other alternative ; e.g. “ Fither 
Aor B; but A is, therefore B is not.’ The fifth 
kind is that in which the argument as a whole is 
constructed of a disjunctive proposition and the 
contradictory of one of the alternatives in the dis- 
junction, its conclusion being the other alternative ; 
e.g. “Either it is day or it is night; but it is not 
night, therefore it is day.” 

From a truth a truth follows, according to the 
Stoies, as e.g.“ It is light ” from “It is day”; and 
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2 Cf, supra, § +h 
> Here Laertius, as the text stands, gives examples of 
the Sorites and the Nobody, but none of the other three 
fallacies, the Veiled, Concealed, Horned. 
¢ The vulyate, in which I have made no change, has been 
regarded with suspicion. Von Arnim conjectures : 
* For if the logician ought to have something to say about 
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from a falsehood a falsehood, as ‘ It is dark ”’ from 
“Tt is night.” if this latter be untrue. Also a truth 
may follow from a falsehood ; e.g. from “ ‘The earth 
flies ” will follow “ The earth exists ss whereas from 
a truth no falschood will follow, for from the exist- 
ence of the earth it does not follow that the earth 
flies aloft. 

There are also certain insoluble arguments ¢: the 
Veiled Men, the Concealed, Sorites, Horned Folk, 
the Nobodies. The Veiled is as follows®: 2... 
“It eannot be that if two is few, three is not 
so likewise, nor that if two or three are few, 
four is not so; and so on up to ten. But two is 
few, therefore so also is ten.’ .. . The Nobody 
argument is an argument whose major pr emiss consists 
of an indefinite and a definite clause, followed by 
a minor premiss and conclusion; for example, “ if 
anyone. is here, he is not in Rhodes; but there 
is some one here, therefore there is not anyone in 
Rhodes.” . .. 

Such, then, is the logic of the Stoies, by which 
they seek to establish their point that the wise man 
is the true dialectician. For all things, they say, 
are discerned by means of logical study, including 
whatever falls within the province of Physics, and 
again whatever belongs to that of Ethics. For else, 
say they, as regards SEMCERICHE and reasoning Physics 
and Ethies could not tell how to express themselves, 
or again concerning the proper use of terms, how, 
the laws have defined various actions.¢ Moreover, 
of the two kinds of common-sense inquiry included 
under Virtue one considers the nature of each 


the correct use of terms, how could he fail to lay down the 
proper names for actions ?”’ 
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particular thing, the other asks what it is called. 
Thus much for their logic. 

The ethical branch of philosophy they divide as 
follows : (1) the topic of impulse: (2) the topic of 
things good and evil; (3) that of the passions : (4) that 
of virtue ; (5) that of the end: (6) that of primary 
value and of actions; (7) that of duties or the 
befitting ; and (8) of inducements to act or refrain 
from acting. The foregoing is the subdivision 
adopted by Chrysippus, Archedemus, Zeno of Tarsus, 
Apollodorus, Diogenes. Antipater, and Posidonius, 
and their disciples. Zeno of Citium and Cleanthes 
treated the subject somewhat less elaborately. as 
might be expected in an older generation. They, 
however, did subdivide Logic and Physics as well as 
Ethics. 

An animal’s first impulse, say the Stoics. is to self- 
preservation, because nature from the outset endears 
it to itself, as Chrysippus affirms in the first book of 
his work On Ends: his words are, ‘‘ The dearest 
thing to every animal is its own constitution and its 
consciousness thereof’; for it was not likely that 
nature should estrange the living thing from itself 
or that she should leave the creature she has made 
without either estrangement from or affection for 
its own constitution. We are forced then to con- 
clude that nature in constituting the animal made 
it near and dear to itself: for so it comes to repel 
all that is injurious and give free access to all that 
is serviceable or akin to it. 

As for the assertion made by some people that 
pleasure is the object to which the first impulse of 
animals is directed, it is shown by the Stoics to be 
false. For pleasure, if it is really felt, they declare 
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to be a by-product, which never comes until] nature 
by itself has sought and found the means suitable 
to the animal’s existence or constitution ; it is an 
aftermath comparable to the condition of animals 
thriving and plants in full bloom. And nature, they 
say, made no difference originally between plants 
and animals, for she regulates the life of plants too, 
in their case without impulse and sensation, just as 
also certain processes go on of a vegetative kind in 
us. But when in the case of animals impulse has 
been superadded, whereby they are enabled to go 
in quest of their proper aliment, for them, say the 
Stoics, Nature’s rule is to follow the direction of 
impulse. But when reason by way of a more perfect 
leadership has been bestowed on the beings we call 
rational, for them life according to reason rightly 
becomes the natural life. For reason supervenes to 
shape impulse scientifically. 

This is why Zeno was the first (in his treatise On 
the Nature of Man) to designate as the end “ life 
in agreement with nature’ (or living agreeably to 
nature), which is the same as a virtuous life, virtue 
being the goal towards which nature guides us, 
So too Cleanthes in his treatise On Pleasure, as 
also Posidonius, and Hecato in his work On Ends. 
Again, living virtuously is equivalent to living in 
accordance with experience of the actual course of 
nature, as Chrysippus says in the first book of his 
De finibus ; for our individual natures are parts of 
the nature of the whole universe. And this is why 
the end may be defined as life in accordance with 
nature, or, in other words, in accordance with our 
own human nature as well as that of the universe, 
a life in which we refrain from every action forbidden 
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by the law common to all things, that is to say, the 
right reason which pervades all things, and is 
identical with this Zeus, lord and ruler of all that is. 
And this very thing constitutes the virtue of the 
happy man and the smooth current of life, when 
all actions promote the harmony of the spirit dwell- 
ing in the individual man with the will of him who 
orders the universe. Diogenes then expressly de- 
clares the end to be to act with good reason in the 
selection of what is natural. Archedemus says the 
end is to live in the performance of all befitting 
actions. 

By the nature with which our life ought to be in 
accord, Chrysippus understands both universal nature 
and more particularly the nature of man, whereas 
Cleanthes takes the nature of the universe alone as 
that which should be followed, without adding the 
nature of the individual. 

And virtue, he holds, is a harmonious disposition, 
choice-worthy for its own sake and not from hope or 
fear or any external motive. Moreover, it is in virtue 
that happiness consists; for virtue is the state of 
mind which tends to make the whole of life har- 
monious. When a rational being is perverted, this 
is due to the deceptiveness of external pursuits or 
sometimes to the influence of associates. For the 
starting-points of nature are never perverse. 

Virtue, in the first place, is in one sense the 
perfection of anything in general, say of a statue ; 
again, it may be non-intellectual, like health, or 
intellectual, like prudence. For Hecato says in his 
first book On the Virtues that some are scientific and 
based upon theory, namely, those which have a 
structure of theoretical principles, such as prudence 
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and justice; others are non-intellectual, those 
that are regarded as co-extensive and _ parallel 
with the former, like health and strength. For 
health is found to attend upon and be co-extensive 
with the intellectual virtue of temperance, just as 
strength is a result of the building of an arch. These 
are called non-intellectual, because they do not 
require the mind’s assent ; they supervene and they 
occur even in bad men: for instance, health, courage. 
The proof, says Posidonius in the first book of his 
treatise on Ethics, that virtue really exists is the 
fact that Socrates, Diogenes, and Antisthenes and 
their followers made moral progress. And for the 
existence of vice as a fundamental fact the proof is 
that it is the opposite of virtue. That it, virtue, can 
be taught is laid down by Chrysippus in the first 
book of his work On the End, by Cleanthes, by 
Posidonius in his Protreptica, and by Hecato ; that 
it can be taught is clear from the case of bad men 
becoming good. 

Panaetius, however, divides virtue into two kinds, 
theoretical and practical ; others make a threefold 
division of it into logical, physical, and ethical; 
while by the school of Posidonius four types are 
recognized, and more than four by Cleanthes, 
Chrysippus, Antipater, and their followers. Apollo- 
phanes ¢ for his part counts but one, namely, practical 
wisdom. 

Amongst the virtues some are primary, some are 
subordinate to these. The following are the primary: 
wisdom, courage, justice, temperance. Particular 
virtues are magnanimity, continence, endurance, 
presence of mind, good counsel. And wisdom they 
define as the knowledge of things good and evil and 
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@ Jt is obviously not courage which is here defined, but 
apparently wisdom over again. Hence I have marked a 
lacuna. 
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of what is neither good nor evil; courage? as know- 
ledge of what we ought to choose, what we ought to 
bese of, and what is indifferent ; . justice . ete 
magnanimity as the knowledge or habit of mind which 
makes one superior to anything that happens, whether 
good or evil equally ; continence as a disposition 
never overcome in that which concerns right reason, 
or a habit which no pleasures can get the better of ; 
endurance as a knowledge or habit which suggests 
what we are to hold fast to, what not, and what is in- 
different ; presence of mind as a habit prompt to find 
out what is meet to be done at any moment ; good 
counsel as knowledge by which we see what to 
do and how to do it if we would consult our own 
interests. 

Similarly, of vices some are primary, others sub- 
ordinate: e.g. folly, cowardice, injustice, profligacy 
are accounted primary ; but incontinence, stupidity, 
ill-advisedness subordinate. Further. they hold that 
the vices are forms of ignorance of those things 
whereof the corresponding virtues are the knowledge. 

Good in general is that from which some ad- 
vantage comes. and more particularly what is either 
identical with or not distinct from benefit. Whence 
it follows that virtue itself and whatever partakes of 
virtue is called good in these three senses—viz. as 
being (1) the source from which benefit tel LOE 
(2) that in respect of which benefit results, e.g. the 
virtuous act; or (3) that by the agency of etek 
benefit results, e.g. the good man who partakes in 
virtue. 

Another particular definition of good which they 
give is “the natural perfection of a rational being 
qua rational.” ‘To this answers virtue and, as being 
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partakers in virtue, virtuous acts and good men; as 
also its supervening accessories, joy and gladness 
and the like. So with evils: either they are vices, 
folly, cowardice, injustice, and the ike; or things 
which partake of vice, including vicious acts and 
wicked persons as well as their accompaniments, 
despair, moroseness, and the like. 

Again, some goods are goods of the mind and 
others external, while some are neither mental nor 
external. The former include the virtues and virtu- 
ous acts; external goods are such as having a good 
country or a good friend! and the pr osperity of such. 
Whereas to be good and happy oneself is of the class 
of goods neither mental nor external. Similarly of 
things evil some are mental evils, namely, vices and 
vicious actions; others are outward ev ils, as to have 
a foolish country or a foolish friend and the unhappi- 
ness of such; other evils again are neither mental 
nor outward, e.g. to be yourself bad and unhappy. 

Again, goods are either of the nature of ends or 
they are the means to these ends, or they are at 
the same time end and means. A friend and the 
advantages derived from him are means to good, 
whereas confidence, high- spirit, liberty, delight, 
gladness, freedom from pain, and every virtuous act 
are of the nature of ends. 

The virtues (they say) are goods of the nature at 
once of ends and of means. On the one hand, in so 
far as they cause happiness they are means, and 
on the other hand, in so far as they make it complete, 
and so are themselves part of it, they are ends. 
Similarly of evils some are of the nature of ends 
and some of means, while others are at once both 
means and ends. Your enemy and the harm he 
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does you are means; consternation, abasement, 
slavery, gloom, despair, excess of grief, and every 
vicious action are of the nature of ends. Vices are 
evils both as ends and as means, since in so far as 
they cause misery they are means, but in so far as 
they make it complete, so that they become part of 
ity they are ends. 

Of mental goods some are habits, others are dis- 
positions, while others again are neither the one nor 
the other. The virtues are dispositions. while accom- 
plishments or avocations are matters of habit, and 
activities as such or exercise of faculty neither the 
one nor the other. And in general there are some 
mixed goods: e.g. to be happy in one’s children or 
in one’s old age. But knowledge is a pure good. 
Again, some goods are permanent like the virtues, 
others transitor y like joy and walking-exercise. 

All good (they : sav) is expedient, binding, profit- 
able, useful, serviceable, beautiful, beneteuil: 
desirable, and just or right. It is expedient, 
because it brings about things of such a kind that 
by their occurrence we are benefited. It is binding, 
because it causes unity where unity is needed ; 
profitable, because it defrays what is expended on 
it, so that the return yields a balance of benefit on 
the transaction, It is useful, because it secures the 
use of benefit ; it is serviceable, because the utility 
it affords is worthy of all praise. It is beautiful, 
because the good is proportionate to the use made 
of it; beneficial, because by its inherent nature it 
benefits ; choiceworthy, because it is such that to 
choose it is reasonable. It is also Just or right, inas- 
much as it is in harmony with law and tends to 
draw men together. 
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The reason why they characterize the perfect good 
as beautiful is that it has in full all the “ factors ” 
required by nature or has perfect proportion. Of 
the beautiful there are (say they) four species, 
namely, what is just, courageous, orderly and wise ; 
for it is under these forms that fair deeds are ac- 
complished. Similarly there are four species of the 
base or ugly, namely, what is unjust, cowardly, 
disorderly, and unwise. By the beautiful is meant 
properly and in an unique sense that good which 
renders its possessors praiseworthy, or briefly, good 
which is worthy of praise ; though in another sense it 
signifies a good aptitude for one’s proper function ; 
while in yet another sense the beautiful is that which 
lends new grace to anything, as when we say of the 
wise man that he alone is good and beautiful. 

And they say that only the morally beautiful is 
good. So Hecato in his treatise On Goods, book iii., 
and Chrysippus in his work On the Morally Beautiful. 
They hold, that is, that virtue and whatever partakes 
of virtue consists in this: which is equivalent to 
saying that all that is good is beautiful, or that the 
term “‘ good ” has equal force with the term “ beauti- 
ful,” which comes to the same thing. “ Since a thing 
is good, it is beautiful ; now it is beautiful, therefore 
it is good.” They hold that all goods are equal and 
that all good is desirable in the highest degree and 
admits of no lowering or heightening of intensity. 
Of things that are, some, they say, are good, some 
are evil, and some neither good nor evil (that is, 
morally indifferent). 

Goods comprise the virtues of prudence, justice, 
courage, temperance, and the rest ; while the oppo- 
sites of these are evils, namely, folly, injustice, and 
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the rest. Neutral (neither good nor evil. that is) 
are all those things which neither benefit nor harm 
a man: such as life, health, pleasure, beauty. 
strength, wealth, fair fame and noble birth. and 
their opposites, death, disease, pain, ugliness, weak- 
ness, poverty, ignominy, low birth, and the like. 
This Hecato aftirms in his De fine, book vii., and 
also Apollodorus in his Ethics, and Chrysippus. 
For, say they, such things (as life, health, and 
pleasure) are not in themselves goods, but are 
morally indifferent, though falling under the species 
or subdivision “‘ things preferred.” For as the pro- 
perty of hot is to warm, not to cool, so the property 
of good is to benefit, not to injure ; but wealth and 
health do no more benefit than injury, therefore 
neither wealth nor health is good. Further, they 
say that that is not good of which both good and 
bad use can be made: but of wealth and health both 
good and bad use can be made; therefore wealth and 
health are not goods. On the other hand, Posidonius 
maintains that these things too are among goods. 
Hecato in the ninth book of his treatise On Goods, and 
Chrysippus in his work On Pleasure, deny that plea- 
sure is a good either; for some pleasures are dis- 
graceful, and nothing disgraceful is good. To benefit 
is to set in motion or sustain in accordance with 
virtue; whereas to harm is to set in motion or 
sustain in accordance with vice. 

The term “ indifferent” has two meanings: in 
the first it denotes the things which do not contribute 
either to happiness or to misery, as wealth. fame, 
health, strength, and the like ; for it is possible to 
be happy without having these, although, if they are 
used in a certain way, such use of them tends to 
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7 Tepitras, 7) éxtelvar TOV daxturov H ovoretAar, 
Trav Tporépew BScabdpev obnel? ovTa Aeyopeven 
opps. yap €orw éxeiva Kal adoppijs KWYTUKG. 
10 ra. pev adr ev enréyerat, <r be dmexhéyerat> 
Tov étépwv emions eyovTwy pds atipeow Kal 
duynv. 

Tév ddvadopwv Ta Lev Aéyover mponypeva, Ta, 
dromponyeva.” Tpony Leva per Th exovra agiav, 

dom ponypLeva 6é ra anagiav eXOVTA. agiay dé 
my pév twa A€yovor od Bryow mpos TOV 6p0ro ~ 
youpevov Biov, irs éoti Tept may ayabov: thy be 
elvat peony Twa diva 7 xpetav oupBardopevny 
m™pos TOV KaTa vow Biov, Opovov elmety TvTwa 
Tpoodeperar mpos Tov Kata pvaw Biov mAobros 
7 vytera: THY 8 evar a€iav dLouyy Soxysaorod, 
WV av 6 €umepos THY TpaypaTo Tak, Spovoy 
elev ape(Peobar mupovs pos Tas ouv Huroves 
Kpllds. 

IIponypéva prev obv elvar & Kat abiav exec, olov 
eml pev Tov pvyikOv eddulav, téxvnv, mpokoTVv 
Kat Ta Gpowa’ em de Trav TWILATLK@V leony, dytevav, 
popny, evegiav, dpridTnTa, KaAAos <Kal TA Tapa- 
mAnou>: émt 5€ TOV éxrtos mAodTOV, Sd€av, Ed- 


1 ras nucodiovs Arnim, 





2“ Tndirectly ’?: more literally ‘ contributing, as inter- 
mediary (néonv), to.” 

> With Arnim’s correction, wheat would exchange for 14 
times the quantity of barley. The three meanings of déa 
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happiness or misery. In quite another sense those 
things are said to be indifferent which are without 
the power of stirring inclination or aversion; e.g. 
the fact that the number of hairs on one’s head is 
odd or even or whether you hold out your finger 
straight or bent. But it was not in this sense that 
the things mentioned above were termed indifferent, 
they being quite capable of exciting inclination or 
aversion. Hence of these latter some are taken by 
preference, others are rejected, whereas indifference 
in the other sense affords no ground for either 
choosing or avoiding. 

Of things indifferent, as they express it, some are 
“preferred,” others “rejected.” Such as have 
value, they say, are “ preferred,” while such as have 
negative, instead of positive, value are “ rejected.” 
Value they define as, first, any contribution to 
harmonious living, such as attaches to every good ; 
secondly, some faculty or use which indirectly # con- 
tributes to the life according to nature : which is as 
much as to say “ any eesictante brought by wealth 
or health towards living a natural life’’; thirdly, 
value is the full equivalent of an appraiser, as fixed 
by an expert acquainted with the facts—as when it is 
said that wheat exchanges for so much barley with 
a mule thrown in.? 

Thus things of the preferred class are those which 
have positive value, e.g. amongst mental qualities, 
natural ability, skill, moral improvement, and the 
like ; among bodily qualities, life, health, strength, 
good condition, soundness of organs, beauty, and so 
forth ; and in the sphere of eviemal things, wealth, 


are also given, but in a different order, by Stobaeus, Eel. ii. 
83. 10, who explains this as duoc8iv rod doximacrod. 
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° - 
erepa O€ mAob TOs, evyévera Kal Ta Spota’ bv ata 

\ ‘ > fia >) 4 ? , > /, > 
b€ Kal dv’ Erepa iayvs, evarcPnoia, dptidtyns. de 

cS A , o ‘ ue > / 2 e / a 
atra pév, ote Kata dvow éori: bv’ étepa dé, OTe 
mepiTovet xpelas ovk dAlyas. dpoiws 8 exeu Kal 
TO aToTponypLEevov KATA TOV evavTiov Adyov. 

"EB be AF , bi a \ AX “i 

Te de KabjKov dacw eivar 6 mpaybev evdoyov 
[re] layer drodoyiopdv, oiov 76 axdAovbov ev TH 
Cwh, Omep Kal emi ra duta Kat C@a Sdiareiver: 
opacba: yap Kant tovtwv KabrjKovTa. 
a > 4 € ‘ Y v 

Karwvopdoba 8 ottws b76 mpwdtov Zivwvos 
76 KalyiKov, ad7o TOO KaTd TWas HKELY THS TpoT- 
ovopacias eiAnupévns. éevépynua 8 adro elvat 





2 The reading rpaxéev is now accepted in place of mpoax@ér. 
“Duty,” it should be noted, is a very inadequate rendering 
of xa6jxov, which in the present passage applies to the proper 
behaviour of plants and animals no less than to that of 
human beings. Cf. Stob. Eel. ii. 85.13 6 rpaxGév ebdoyor 
dmovoviav éxers Sext. Emp. vii. 158. 

wer he qrlingry meaning of the verb xadjxew is well seen 
in Hdt. vii. 22 6 yap “A@ws éari bpos péya Te Kai dvouacror és 
Gddaccay xarjxov (‘for Athos is a great and famous 
mountain, reaching down to the sea”’). The term seems to 
have passed from this meaning to signify figuratively that 
which extends to, affects, or is incumbent on us: as near 
an approach, perhaps, to the idea of duty as can be expected 
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fame, noble birth, and the like. To the class of 
things “ rejected ” belong, of mental qualities, lack 
of ability, want of skill, and the like; among bodily 
qualities, death, disease, weakness, being out of 
condition, mutilation, ugliness, and the like; in the 
sphere of external things, poverty, ignominy, low 
birth, and so forth, But again there are things 
belonging to neither class; such are not preferred, 
neither are they rejected. 

Again, of things preferred some are preferred for 
their own sake, some for the sake of something else, 
and others again both for their own sake and for the 
sake of something else. To the first of these classes 
belong natural ability, moral improvement, and the 
like; to the second wealth, noble birth, and the like; 
to the last strength, perfect faculties, soundness of 
bodily organs. Things are preferred for their own sake 
because they accord with nature ; not for their own 
sake, but for the sake of something else, because they 
secure not a few utilities. And similarly with the 
class of things rejected under the contrary heads. 

Furthermore, the term Duty is applied to that for 
which, when done,? a reasonable defence can be 
adduced, e.g. harmony in the tenor of life’s process, 
which indeed pervades the growth of plants and 
animals. For even in plants and animals, they hold, 
you may discern fitness of behaviour. 

Zeno was the first to use this term xaOjxov of 
conduct. Etymologically it is derived from xard tuvas 
yxeuv, i.e. reaching as far as, being up to, or incumbent 
on so and so.? And it is an action in itself adapted 


in any ancient system of Ethics, which regards human 
conduct not as obedience to law, but as determination and 
pursuit of good. 
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det Kabijker, Ta dé odK dei. Kal del prev KabijKer 
LY ~ x7. ~ 
To Kat’ dpernv Civ, od det b€ TO éepwrdy Kal 
amoxpweoOa Kal mepuTareiy Kal Ta Gpoww. 6 8 
abros Adyos Kal emt TOV Tapa Td KabRKov. ote 
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to nature’s arrangements. For of the acts done at 
the prompting of impulse some. they observe, are 
fit and meet. others the reverse, while there is a 
third class which is neither the one nor the 
other. 

Befitting acts are all those which reason prevails 
with us to do: and this is the ease with honouring 
one’s parents, brothers and country, and intercourse 
with friends. Unbefitting. or contrary to duty, are 
all acts that reason deprecates, e.g _ to neglect) one’s 
parents, to be indifferent to one’s brothers. not to 
agree with friends. to disregard the interests of 
one’s country. and so forth. Acts which fall under 
neither of the foregoing classes are those which 
reason neither urges us to do nor forbids. such as 
picking up a twig. holding a style or a seraper, and 
the like. 

Again, some duties are incumbent unconditionally. 
others in certain circumstances. Unconditional 
duties are the following: to take proper care of 
health and one’s organs of sense, and things of 
that sort. Duties imposed by circumstances are 
such as maiming oneself and sacrifice of property. 
And so likewise with acts which are violations of 
duty. Another division is into duties which are 
always incumbent and those which are not. To live 
in accordance with virtue is always a duty, whereas 
dialectic by question and answer or w alking- -exercise 
and the like are not at all times incumbent. The 
same may be said of the violations of duty. And in 
things intermediate also there are duties; as that 
boys should obey the attendants who have charge 
of them. 

According to the Stoics there is an eight-fold 
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MWoveay Ta TApovTa, auvopav. 
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division of the soul: the five senses, the faculty of 
speech, the intellectual faculty, which is the mind 
itself, and the generative faculty, being all parts 
of the soul. Now from falsehood there results per- 
version, which extends to the mind; and from this 
perversion arise many passions or emotions, which 
are causes of instability. Passion, or emotion, is 
defined by Zeno as an irrational and unnatural 
movement in the soul, or again as impulse in excess. 

The main, or most universal, emotions, according 
to Hecato in his treatise On the Passions, book ii., 
and Zeno in his treatise with the same title, con- 
stitute four great classes, grief, fear, desire or 
craving, pleasure. They hold the emotions to be 
judgements, as is stated by Chrysippus in his 
treatise On the Passions: avarice being a supposition 
that money is a good, while the case is similar with 
drunkenness and profligacy and all the other 
emotions. 

And grief or pain they hold to be an irrational 
mental contraction. Its species are pity, envy, 
jealousy, rivalry, heaviness, annoyance, distress, 
anguish, distraction. Pity is grief felt at un- 
deserved suffering ; envy. grief at others’ prosperity ; 
jealousy, gricf at the possession by another ‘of 
that which one desires for oneself; rivalry, pain 
at the possession by another of what one has 
oneself. Heaviness or vexation is grief which weighs 
us down, annoyance that which coops us up and 
straitens us for want of room, distress a pain brought 
on by anxious thought that lasts and increases 
anguish painful grief, distraction irrational grief, 


rasping and hindering us from viewing the situation 
as a whole. 
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Fear is an expectation of evil. Under fear are 
ranged the following emotions: terror, nervous shrink- 
ing, shame, consternation, panic. mental agony. 
Terror is a fear which produces fright ; shame is fear 
of disgrace ; nervous shrinking is a fear that one will 
have to act; consternation is fear due to a presenta- 
tion of some unusual occurrence; panic is fear 
with pressure exercised by sound; mental agony is 
fear felt when some issue is still in suspense. 

Desire or craving is irrational appetency, and 
under it are ranged the following states: want, 
hatred, contentiousness, anger, love, wrath, resent- 
ment. Want, then, is a craving when it is baulked 
and, as it were, cut off from its object, but kept at 
full stretch and attracted towards it in vain. Hatred 
is a growing and lasting desire or craving that it 
should go ill with somebody. Contentiousness is a 
craving or desire connected with par tisanship : anger 
a craving or desire to punish one who is thought to 
have done you an undeserved injury. The passion 
of love is a craving from which good men are free ; 
for it is an effort to win affection due to the visible 
presence of beauty. Wrath is anger which has long 
rankled and has become malicious, waiting for its 
opportunity, as is illustrated by the lines ¢: 


Even though for the one day he swallow his anger, yet 
doth he still. keep his displeasure thereafter in his heart, 
till he accomplish it. 


Resentment is anger in an early stage. 

Pleasure is an irrational elation at the accruing of 
what seems to be choiceworthy ; and under it are 
ranged ravishment, malevolent joy, delight, trans- 
port. Ravishment is pleasure which charms the ear. 
Malevolent joy is pleasure at another’s ills. Delight 
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is the mind’s propulsion to w Ss its name 
in Greek (répyis) being akin to tpéyis or turning. 
To be in transports of delight i is the melting away ai 
virtue. 

And as there are said to be certain infirmities in 
the body, as for instance gout and arthritic dis- 
orders, so too there is in the soul love of fame, 
love of pleasure, and the like. By infirmity is meant 
disease accompanied by weakness ; and by disease 
is meant a fond imagining of something that seems 
desirable. And as in the body there are tendencies 
to certain maladies such as colds and diarrhoea, so it 
is with the soul, there are tendencies like enviousness, 
pitifulness, quarrelsomeness, and the like. 

Also they say that there are three emotional states 
which are good, namely, joy, caution, and wishing. 
Joy, the counterpart of pleasure, is rational elation ; 
caution, the counterpart of fear, rational avoidance ; 
for though the wise man will never feel fear, he will 
yet use caution. And they make wishing the 
counterpart of desire (or craving), inasmuch as it is 
rational appetency. And accordingly, as under the 
primary passions are classed certain others sub- 
ordinate to them, so too is it with the primary 
eupathies or good emotional states. Thus under 
wishing they bring well-wishing or benevolence, 
friendliness, respect, affection; under caution, re- 
verence and modesty; under joy, delight, mirth, 
cheerfulness. 

Now they say that the wise man is passionless, 
because he is not prone to fall into such infirmity. 
But they add that in another sense the term apathy 
is applied to the bad man, when, that is, it means 
that he is callous and relentless. Further, the wise 
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man is said to be free from vanity: for he is in- 
different to good or evil report. However, he is not 
alone in this, there being another who is also tree 
from vanity, he who is ranged among the rash, and 
that is the bad man. Again, they ‘tell us that all 
good men are austere or harsh. because they neither 
have dealings with pleasure themselves nor tolerate 
those who have. The term harsh is applied, however, 
to others as well, and in much the same sense as a 
wine is said to be harsh when it is employed medi- 
cinally and not for drinking at all. 

Again, the good are genuinely in earnest and 
vigilant for their own improvement. using a manner 
of life which banishes evil out of sight and makes 
what good there is in things appear. At the same 
time they are free from pretence; for they have 
stripped ‘off all pretence or ‘“ make-up” whether 
in voice or in look. Tree too are they from all 
business cares, declining to do any thing which eon- 
flicts with duty. They will take wine, but not get 
drunk. Nay more, they will not be liable to arate 
ness either ; not but what there will at times oceur to 
the good man strange impressions due to melancholy 
or delirium, ideas not determined by the principle 
of what is choiceworthy but contrary to nature. 
Nor indeed will the wise man ever feel grief; seeing 
that grief is irrational contraction of the soul, as 
Apollodorus says in his Ethies. 

They are also, it is declared, godlike ; for they 
have a something divine within them; whereas the 
bad man is godless. And yet of this word—godless 
or ungodly—there are two senses, one in which it is 
the opposite of the term “ godly,” the other denoting 
the man who ignores the divine altogether : in this 
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latter sense, as they note, the term does not apply 
to every bad man. The good, it is added, are also 
Ww orshippers of God; for they have acquaintance 
with the rites of the gods. and piety is the knowledge 
of how to serve the gods. Further, they will sacrifice 
to the gods and they keep themselves pure ; for they 
avoid all acts that are offences oie the gods, and 
the gods think highly of them : for they | are holy 
and just in what eoneems the gods. The wise too are 
the only priests ; for they have made sacrifices their 
study, as also the building of temples. purifications, 
and all the other matters appertaining tu the gods. 
The Stoies approve also of honouring parents and 
brothers in the second place next after the gods. 
They further maintain that parental Affestion for 
children is natural to the good, but not to the bad. 
It is one of their tenets that sins are all equal: 
Chrysippus in the fourth book of his Ethical Questions, 
as well as Persaeus and Zeno. For if one truth 
is not more true than another, neither is one false- 
hood more false than another, and in the same way one 
deceit is not more so than another, nor sin than sin. 
For he who is a hundred furlongs from Canopus and 
he who is only one furlong away are equally not 
in Canopus, and so too he who commits the greater 
sin and he who commits the less are equally not 
in the path of right conduct. But Heraclides of 
Tarsus, who was the disciple of Antipater of Tarsus, 
and Athenodorus both assert that sins are not equal. 
Again, the Stoics say that the wise man will take 
part in polities, TE nothing hinders him—so. for 
instance, Chrysippus in the first book of his work On 
Various Types of Life—sinee thus he will restrain 
vice and promote virtue. Also (they maintain) he 
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will marry, as Zeno says in his Republic, and beget 
children. Moreover, they say that the wise man 
will never form mere opinions, that is to say, he will 
never give assent to anything that is false ; that he 
will aie play the Cynic, Cynicism being a short cut 
to virtue, as Apollodorus calls it in his "Ethics 3 ; that 
he will even turn cannibal under stress of cireum- 
stances. They declare that he alone is free and bad 
men are slaves, freedom being power of independent 
action, whereas slavery is privation of the same : 
though indeed there is also a second form of slavery 
consisting i in subordination, and a third which implies 
possession of the slave as well as his subordination ; 
the correlative of such servitude being lordship ; and 
this too is evil. Moreover, according to them not 
only are the wise free, they are also kings ; ; kingship 
being irresponsible rule, which none but the wise 
can minintain: so Chrysippus in his treatise vindicating 
Zeno’s use of terminology. For he holds that now 
ledge of good and evil is a necessary attribute of 
tlie: wilery: and that no bad man is acquainted with 
this science. Similarly the wise and good alone are fit 
to be magistrates, judges, or orators, whereas among 
the bad there is not one so qualified. Further- 
more, the wise are infallible, not being liable to 
error. They are also without offence ; for they do 
no hurt to others or to themselves. At the same 
time they are not pitiful and make no allowance 
for anyone ; they never relax the penalties fixed 
by the laws, since indulgence and pity and even 
equitable consideration are marks of a weak mind, 
which affects kindness in place of chastizing. Nor 
do they deem punishments too severe. Again, they 
say that the wise man never wonders at any of the 
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things which appear extraordinary, such as Charon’s 
mephitic caverns,? ebbings of the tide, hot springs 
or fiery eruptions. Nor vet, they go on to say. will 
the wise man live in solitude ; ; or he is naturally 
made for society and action. He will, however, 
submit to training to augment his powers of bodily 
endurance. 

And the wise man, they say, will offer prayers, 
and ask for good things from the gods : so Posidonins 
in the first book of ine treatise On Duties, and Hecato 
in his third book On Paradoves. Friendship, they 
declare, exists only between the wise and good, by 
reason of their likeness to one another. And by 
friendship they mean a common use of all that has 
to do with life, wherein we treat our friends as we 
should ourselves. They argue that a friend is worth 
having for his own sake and that it is a good thing 
to have many friends. But among the bad there is, 
they hold, no such thing as friendship, and thus no 
bad man has a friend. Another of their tenets is 
that the unwise are all mad. inasmuch as they are not 
wise but do what they do from that madness which 
is the equivalent of their folly. 

Furthermore, the wise man does all things well, 
just as we say that Ismenias plays all airs on the 
fute well. Also everything belongs to the wise. 
For the law, they say, has conferred upon them a 
perfect right to all things. It is true that certain 
things are said to belong to the bad, just as what 
has been dishonestly acquired may be said, in one 
sense, to belong to the state, in “another sense to 
those who are enjoying it. 

They hold that the: virtues involve one another. 
and that the possessor of one is the possessor of all, 
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inasmuch as they have common principles, as 
Chrysippus says in the first book of his work On 
Virtues, Apollodorus in his Physics according to the Early 
School, and Hecato in the third book of his treatise 
On Virtues. Yor if a man be possessed of virtue. he 
is at once able to discover and to put into practice 
what he ought to do. Now such rules of conduct 
comprise rules for choosing. enduring. staying. and 
distributing : so that if a man does some things by 
intelligent choice, some things with fortitude. some 
things by way of just distribution, and some steadily, 
he is at once wise, courageous, just, and temperate. 
And each of the virtues has a particular subject with 
which it deals, as. for instance, courage is concerned 
with things that must be endured, practical wisdom 
with acts to be done. acts from which one must 
abstain, and those which fall under neither head. 
Similarly each of the other virtues is concerned with 
its own proper sphere. To wisdom are subordinate 
good counsel and understanding: to temperance. 
good discipline and orderliness ; to justice, equality 
and fair-mindedness ; to courage, constancy and 
vigour. 

It is a tenet of theirs that between virtue and vice 
there is nothing intermediate, whereas according to 
the Peripatetics there is, namely, the state of moral 
improvement. For, say the Stoics. se as a stick 
must be either straight or crooked, a man must 
be either just or unjust. Nor again are there degrees 
of justice and injustice ; and the same rule applies 
to the other virtues. Further, while Chrysippus 
holds that virtue can be lost, Cleanthes maintains 
that it cannot. According to the former it may be 
lost in consequence of Gr anh éuness or melancholy ; 
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the latter takes it to be inalienable owing to the 
certainty of our mental apprehension. And virtue 
in itself they hold to be worthy of choice for its own 
sake. At all events we are ashamed of bad conduct 
as if we knew that ates is really good but the 
morally beautiful. Moreove , they “hold that it is 
in itself sufficient to ensure w weit being : thus Zeno, 
and Chrysippus in the first book of his treatise 
On Virtues, and Hec cato in thesecond book of his 
treatise On Goods: “ For if magnanimity by itself 
alone can raise us far above everything, and if 
magnanimity is but a part of virtue, then too virtue 
as a whole will be sufficient in itself for well- -being 
—despising all things that seem troublesome.” 

Panaetius, however, iva Posidonius deny that virtue 
is self- “sufficing : on the contrary, health is neces- 
sary, and some means of living and strength. 

Another tenet of theirs is the perpetual exercise 
of virtue. as held by Cleanthes and his followers. 
Vor virtue can never be lost, and the good man is 
always exercising his mind, which is perfect. Again. 
they say that justice, as well as Jaw and right 
reason, exists by nature and not by eonnennion: : 
so Chrysippus in “his work On the Morally Beautiful. 
Neither do they think that the divergence of opinion 
between philosophers is any reason for abandoning 
the study of philosophy, since at that rate we should 
have to give up life altogether : so Posidonius in his 
Exhortations. Chrysippus allows that the ordinary 
Greek education is serviceable. 

It is their doctrine that there can be no question 
of right as between man and the lower animals, 
because of their unlikeness. Thus Chrysippus in 
the first book of his treatise On Justice, and Posi- 
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donius in the first book of his De officro. Vurther, 
they say that the wise man will feel affection for 
the youths who by their countenance show a natural 
endowment for virtue. So Zeno in his Republic, 
Chrysippus in book i. of his work On Modes of 
Life, and Apollodorus in his Ethics. 

Their definition of love is an effort toward friendli- 
ness due to visible beauty appearing, its sole end 
being friendship, not bodily enjoyment. At all 
events. they allege that Thrasonides, although he 
had his mistress in his power, abstained from her 
because she hated him. By which it is shown, they 
think, that love depends upon regard. as Chrysippus 
says in his treatise Of Love, and is not sent by the 
gods. And beauty they describe as the bloom or 
flower of virtue. 

Of the three kinds of life. the contemplative. the 
practical, and the rational. they declare that we 
ought to choose the last. for that a rational being 
is expressly produced by nature for contemplation 
and for action, They tell us that the wise man will 
for reasonable cause make his own exit from life, on 
his country’s behalf or for the sake of his friends, or 
if he suffer intolerable pain, mutilation, or incurable 
disease. 

It is also their doctrine that amongst the wise 
there should be a community of wives with free 
choice of partners, as Zeno says in his Republic and 
Chrysippus in his treatise On Government [and not 
only they, but also Diogenes the Cynic and Plato}.2 
Under such circumstances we shal] feel paternal 
affection for all the children alike, and there will be 
an end of the jealousies arising from adultery. The 
best form of government they hold to be a mixture 
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of democracy, kingship, and aristocracy (or the rule 
of the best). 

Such, then, are the statements they make in their 
ethical doctrines, with much more besides, together 
with their proper proofs; let this, however, aulhice 
for a statement of them ina suminary and elementary 
form. 

Their physical doctrine they divide into sections 
(1) about bodies: (2) about principles; (8) about 
elements ; (4) about the gods: (5) about bounding 
surfaces and space whether filled or empty. This is 
a division into species: but the generic division is 
into three parts, dealing with (i.) the universe ; (ii.) the 
elements ; (iii.) the subject of causation. 

The part dealing with the universe adimits, they say, 
of division into two: for with one aspect of it the 
mathematicians also are concerned. in so far as they 
treat questions relating to the fixed stars and the 
planets, e.g. whether the sun is or is not just so 
large as it appears to be, and the same about the 
moon. the question of their revolutions, and other 
inquiries of the same sort. But there is another 
aspect or field of cosmological? inquiry, which 
belongs to the physicists alone: this includes such 
questions as what the substance of the universe is, 
whether the sun and the stars are made up of form and 
matter, whether the world has had a beginning in time 
or not, whether it is animate or inanimate, whether it is 
destructible or indestructible. whether it is governed 
by providence, and all the rest. The part concerned 
with causation, again, is itself subdivided into two. 
And in one of its aspects medical inquiries have a 
share in it, in so far as it involves investigation of the 
ruling principle of the soul and the phenomena of 
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soul, seeds, and the like. Whereas the other part is 
claimed by the mathematicians also, e.g. how vision is 
to be explained, what causes the image on the mirror, 
what is the origin of clouds, thunder, rainbows, halos, 
comets, and the like. 

They hold that there are two principles in the 
universe, the active principle and the passive. The 
passive principle, then, is a substance without quality, 
z.e. matter, whereas the active is the reason inherent 
in this substance. that is God. For he is everlasting 
and is the artificer of each several thing throughout 
the whole extent of matter. This doctrine is laid 
down by Zeno of Citium in his treatise On Existence, 
Cleanthes in his work On Atoms. Chrysippus in the 
first book of his Physics towards the end, Archedemus 
in his treatise On Elements, and Posidonius in the 
second book of his Physical Exposition. There is a 
difference, according to them. between principles and 
elements ; the former being without generation or 
destruction, whereas the elements are destroyed 
when all things are resolved into fire. Moreover, 
the principles are incorporeal and destitute of form, 
while the elements have been endowed with form. 

Body is defined by Apollodorus in his Physics as 
that which is extended in three dimensions, length, 
breadth, and depth. This is also called solid body. 
But surface is the extremity of a solid body, or that 
which has length and breadth only without depth. 
That surface exists not only in our thought but also in 
reality is maintained by Posidonius in the third book 
of his Celestial Phenomena. <A line is the extremity 
of a surface or length without breadth. or that which 
has length alone. A point is the extremity of a line, 
the smallest possible mark or dot, 
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7“ The same part” (rd atrd wépos) may refer to the 
quality of dryness last mentioned. 
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God is one and the same with Reason, Mate. and 
Zeus; he is also called by many other names. In 
the beginning he was by himself; he transformed the 
whole of substance through air into water, and just as 
in animal generation the seed has a moist vehicle, so 
in cosmie moisture God, who is the seminal reason of 
the universe, remains behind in the moisture as such 
an agent, adapting matter to himself with a view to 
the next stage of creation. Thereupon he created 
first of all the four elements, fire, water, air, earth. 
They are discussed by Zeno in his treatise On the 
Whole, by Chrysippus in the first book of his Physics, 
and by Archedemus in a work On Elements. An 
element is defined as that from which particular 
things first come to be at their birth and into which 
they are finally resolved. The four elements to- 
gether constitute unqualified substance or matter. 
Fire is the hot element, water the moist, air the 
cold, earth the dry. Not but what the quality of 
dryness is also found in the air.* Fire has the 
uppermost place ; it ts also called aether, and in it 
the sphere of the fixed stars is first created; then 
comes the sphere of the planets, next to that the 
air, then the water, and lowest of all the earth, 
which is at the centre of all things. 

The term universe or cosmos is used by them in 
three senses: (1) of God himself, the individual 
being whose quality is derived from the whole of 
substance ; he is indestructible and ingenerable, 
being the artificer of this orderly arrangement, who 
at stated periods of time absorbs into himself the 
whole of substance and again creates it from himself, 
(2) Again, they give the name of cosmos to the orderly 
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2 World” is normally the best rendering of xécwos. 
“Universe,” which some prefer, better suits 7d 8dov. 
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arrangement of the heavenly bodies in itself as such ; 
and (3 3) in the third place to that whole of which 
these two are parts. Again, the cosmos is defined as 
the individual being qualifying the whole of sub- 
stance, or, in the words of Posidonius in his ele- 
mentary treatise on Celestial Phenomena, a system 
made up of heaven and earth and the natures in 
them, or, again, as a system constituted by gods and 
men and all things created for their sake. By 
heaven is meant the extreme circumference or ring 
in which the deity has his seat. 

The world,? in their view, is ordered by reason and 
providence : so says Chrysippus in the fifth book of 
his treatise On Providence and Posidonius in his work 
On the Gods, book iii.--inasmuch as reason pervades 
every part of it, just as does the soul in us. Only 
there is a difference of degree ; in some parts there 
is more of it, in others less. For through some parts 
it passes as a “ hold” or containing force, as is the 
case with our bones and sinews ; while through others 
it passes as intelligence, as in the ruling part of the 
soul, Thus, then, the whole world is a living being, 
endowed with soul and reason, and having aether 
for its ruling principle : so says Antipater of Tyre 
in the eighth book of his treatise On the Cosmos. 
Chrysippus in the first book of his work On Providence 
and Posidonius in his book On the Gods say that the 
heaven, but Cleanthes that the sun, is the ruling 
power of the world. Chrysippus, however, in the 
course of the same work gives a somewhat different 
account, namely, that it is the purer part of the 
aether ; the same which they declare to be pre- 
eminently God and always to have, as it were in 
sensible fashion, pervaded all that is in the air, all 
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@ The reading doeuara can be retained if we alter raiza 
to ex7d, the sense thus being ‘‘ the meanings of spoken 
words are also incorporeal.’’ Yet a parallel change is re- 
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animals and plants, and also the earth itself, as a 
principle of cohesion. 

The world, they say, is one and finite, having a 
spherical shape, such a shape being the most suitable 
for motion, as Posidonius says in the fifth book of 
his Physical Discourse and the disciples of Antipater 
in their works on the Cosmos. Outside of the world 
is diffused the infinite void, which is incorporeal. 
By incorporeal is meant that which, though capable 
ot being occupied by body, is not so occupied. ‘The 
world has no empty space within it, but forms one 
united whole. This is a necessary result of the 
sympathy and tension which binds together things 
in heaven and earth. Chrysippus discusses the void 


in his work On Joid and in the first book of his | 


Physical Sciences ; so too Apollophanes in his Physics, 
Apollodorus, and Posidonius in his Physical Discourse, 
book ii. But these, it is added [t.e. sympathy and 
tension], are likewise bodies.? 

Time too is incorporeal, being the measure of the 
world’s motion. And time past and time future are 
infinite, but time present is finite. They hold that 
the world must come to an end, inasmuch as it had 
a beginning, on the analogy of those things which 
are understood by the senses. And that of which the 
parts are perishable is perishable as a whole. Now 
the parts of the world are perishable, seeing that 
they are transformed one into the other. ‘Therefore 
the world itself is doomed to perish. Moreover, 
anything is destructible if it admits of deterioration ; 
therefore the world is so, for it is first evaporated 
and again dissolved into water. 


quired in § 134. Professor Pearson suggests evar dé kai ra 
dodpara duoiws, introducing § 141. 
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The world, they hold, comes into being when its 
substanee has first been converted from fire through 
air into moisture and then the coarser part of the 
moisture has condensed as earth, while that whose 
particles are fine has been turned into air, and this 
process of rarefaction goes on inereasing till it 
generates fire. Thereupon out of these clements 
animals and plants and all other natural kinds are 
formed by their mixture. The generation and the 
destruction of the world are discussed by Zeno in his 
treatise On the Whole, by Chrysippus in the first book 
of his Physics, by Posidonius in the first book of his 
work On the Cosmos, by Cleanthes, and by Antipater 
in his tenth book On the Cosmos. Panaetius, however, 
maintained that the world is indestructible. 

The doctrine that the world is a living being, 
rational, animate and intelligent, is laid down by 
Chrysippus in the first book of his treatise On 
Providence, by Apollodorus in his Physics, and by 
Posidonius. It is a living thing in the sense of an 
animate substance endowed with sensation; for 
animal is better than non-animal, and nothing is 
better than the world, ergo the world is a living 
being. And it is endowed with soul, as is clear from 
our several souls being each a fragment of it. 
Boéthus, however, denies that the world is a living 
thing. The unity of the world is maintained by 
Zeno in his treatise On the Hi hole, by Chry sippus, by 
Apollodorus in his Physics. and by Posidonius in the 
first book of his Physical Discourse. By the totality 
of things, the All, is meant, according to Apollodorus, 
(1) the world, and in another sense (2) the system 
composed of the world and the void outside it. 
The world then is finite, the void infinite. 
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Of the stars some are fixed, and are carried round 
with the whole heaven; others, the wandering stars or 
planets, have their special motions. ‘The sun travels 
in an oblique path through the zodiac. Similarly the 
moon travels in a spiral path. ‘The sun is pure fire : 
so Posidonius in the seventh book of his Celesteal 
Phenomena. And it is larger than the earth, as the 
same author says in the sixth book of his Physical 
Discourse. Moreover it is spherical in shape like the 
world itself according to this same author and _ his 
school. ‘That it is fire is prov ed by its producing all 
the effects of fire; that it is larger than the earth 
by the fact that all the earth is illuminated by it : 

nay more, the heaven beside. The fact too that the 

earth casts a conical shadow proves that the sun is 
greater than it. And it is because of its great size 
that it is seen from ev ery part of the earth. 

The moon, however, is of a more earthy composi- 
tion, since it is nearer to the earth. These fiery 
bodies and the stars generally derive their nutriment, 
the sun from the wide ocean, being a fiery kindling. 
though intelligent ; the moon from fresh waters, with 
an admixture of air, close to the earth as it is: thus 
Posidonius in the sixth book of his Physics; the 
other heavenly bodies being nourished from the 

earth. They hold that the “stars. are spherical in 
shape and that the earth too is so and is at rest : 
and that the moon does not shine by her own light, 
but by the borrowed light of the sun when he shines 
upon her. 

An eclipse of the sun takes place when the moon 
passes in front of it on the side towards us, as shown 
by Zeno with a diagram in his treatise On the JVhole. 
For the moon is seen approaching at conjunctions and 
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occulting it and then again receding from it. This 
ean best be observed when they are mirrored in a 
basin of water. The moon is eclipsed when she falls 
into the earth’s shadow : for which reason it is only 
at the full moon that an eclipse happens [and not 
always then], although she is in opposition to the sun 
every month; because the moon moves in an oblique 
orbit, diverging in latitude relatively to the orbit of 
the sun, and she accordingly goes farther to the north 
or to the south. When. however, the moon’s motion 
in latitude has brought her into the sun’s path through 
the zodiac, and she thus comes diametrically opposite 
to the sun, there is an eclipse. Now the moon is in 
latitude right on the zodiac,* when she is in the con- 
stellations of Cancer, Scorpio, Aries and Taurus : so 
Posidonius and his followers tell us. 

The deity, say they, is a living being, immortal, 
rationat;pertect or intelligent in happiness, admitting 
nothing evil [into him], taking providential care of 
the world and all that therein is, but he is not of 
human shape. He is, however, the artificer of the 
universe and, as it were, the father of all, both in 
general and in that particular part of him which is 
all-pervading,and which is called many names accord- 
ing to its various powers. They give the name Dia 
(At+) because all things are due to (6c) him; Zeus 
(Zjva) in so far as he is the cause of life (@jr) or 
pervades all life ; the name Athena is given, because 
the ruling part of the divinity extends to the aether ; 
the name Hera marks its extension to the air; he is 
called Hephaestus since it spreads to the creative 
fire ; Poseidon, since it stretches to the sea; Demeter, 
since it reaches to the earth. Similarly men have 

@ je, the moon’s latitude relatively to the zodiac is nil. 
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* Or perhaps “ seminal proportions.”” This obscure ex- 
pression would scem intended to assimilate all development 
and evolution to the growth, whether of plants or animals, 
from seed. 
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given the deity his other titles. fastening. as best they 
can, on some one or other of his peculiar attributes. 
The substance of God is declared by Zeno to be the 
whole world and the heaven, as well as by Chry sippus 
in his first book Of the Gods, and by Posidonius in his 
first book with the same title. Again, Antipater in 
the seventh book of his work On the Cosmos says that 
the substance of God is akin to air, while Boéthus in 
his work On Nature speaks of the sphere of the fixed 
stars as the substance of God. Now the term Nature 
is used by them to mean sometimes that which holds 
the world together, sometimes that which causes 
terrestrial things to spring up. Nature is defined as 
a force moving of itself. producing and preserving in 
being its offspring in accordance with seminal prin- 
ciples 4 within definite periods, and effecting results 
homogeneous with their sources. Nature, they 
hold, aims both at utility and at pleasure, as is 
clear from the analogy of human er aftsmanship. 
That all things happen’ by fate or destiny is main- 
tained by Chrysippus in his treatise De Jato, by 
Posidonius in his De fato. book ii., by Zeno and 
by Boéthus in his De fato, book i. Fate is 
defined as an endless chain of causation, whereby 
things are, or as the reason or formula by which the 
sould goes on. What is more, they say that divina- 
tion in all its forms is a real and substantial fact, if 
there is really Providence. And they prove it to be 
actually a science on the evidence of certain results : 
so Zeno, Chrysippus in the second book of his De 
divinatione, Athenodorus. and Posidonius in the second 
bovk of his Physical Discourse and the fifth book of 
his De divinatione. But Panaetius denies that divina- 
tion has any real existence. 
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@ For the meaning of this verb (cun@AeipecOac) see Wilamo- 
witz on Eur. #2. 932, and Plut. Mor. 436 B. 
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The primary matter they make the substratum of 
all things: so Chrysippus in the first book of his 
Physics, and Zeno. By matter is meant that out of 
which anything whatsoever is produced. Both sub- 
stance and matter are terms used in a twofold sense 
according as they signify (1) universal or (2) par- 
ticular substance or matter. The former neither in- 
creases nor diminishes, while the matter of particular 
things both increases and diminishes. Body accord- 
ing to them is substance which is finite : so Antipater 
in his second book On Substance, and Apollodorus 
in his Physics. Matter can also be acted upon, 
as the same author says, for if it were immutable, 
the things which are produced would never have 
been produced out of it. Hence the further doctrine 
that matter is divisible ad infinitum. Chrysippus says 
that the division is not ad infinitum, but itself infinite ; 
for there is nothing infinitely small to which the 
division can extend. But nevertheless the division 
goes on without ceasing. 

Hence, again, their explanation of the mixture of 
two substances is, according to Chrysippus in the 
third book of his Physics, that they permeate each 
other through and through, and that the particles of 
the one do not merely surround those of the other 
or lie beside them. Thus, if a little drop of wine 
be thrown into the sea, it will be equally diffused 
over the whole sea for a while and then will be 
blended @ with it. 

Also they hold that there are daemons (éaépores) 
who are in sympathy with mankind and watch over 
human affairs. They believe too in heroes, that is, 
the souls of the righteous that have survived their 
bodies. 
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2 The lacuna of the mss. can be filled from the parallel 
passage of Aetius, Diels, Doxographi Graeci, p. 374 a 23. 
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Of the changes which go on in the air. they describe 
winter as the cooling of the air above the earth due 
to the sun’s departure to a distance from the earth ; 
spring as the right temperature of the air consequent 
upon his approach to us; summer as the heating of 
the air above the earth when he travels to the 
north ; while autumn they attribute to the receding 
of the sun from us. As for the winds, they are 
streams of air, differently named? according to the 
localities from which they blow. And the cause of 
their production is the sun through the evaporation 
of the clouds. The rainbow is explained as the 
reflection of the sun’s rays from watery clouds or, as 
Posidonius says in his Meteorology, an image of a 
segment of the sun or moon in a cloud suffused with 
dew, which is hollow and visible without intermission. 
the image showing itself as if in a mirror in the form 
of acireular arch. Comets, bearded stars, and meteors 
are fires which arise when dense air is carried up to 
the region of aether. A shooting star is the sudden 
kindling of a mass of fire in rapid motion through the 
air, whichleaves a trail behind it presenting an appear- 
ance of length. Rain is the transformation of cloud 
into water, when moisture drawn up by the sun from 
land or sea has been only partially evaporated. If 
this is cooled down. it is called hoar-frost. Hail is 
frozen cloud, crumbled by a wind: while snow is 
moist matter from a cloud which has congealed : so 
Posidonius in the eighth book of his Physical Dis- 
course. Lightning is a kindling of clouds from being 
rubbed together or being rent by wind, as Zeno says 
in his treatise On the Whole ; thunder the noise these 
clouds make when they rub against each other or 
burst. Thunderbolt is the term used when the fire is 
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2 For Kaumarias of mss. Cobet reads k\uarias. 
® The xévrpoy is rather an axis (namely, a diameter of the 
celestial sphere) than a point. 
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violently kindled and hurled to the ground with great 
force as the clouds grind against each other or are torn 
by the wind. Others say that it is a compression of 
fiery air descending with great force. A typhoon is 
a great and violent thunderstorm whirlwind-like, or a 
whirlwind of smoke from a cloud that has burst. A 
‘prester ” is a cloud rent all round by the force of 
fire and wind. Earthquakes, say they, happen when 
the wind finds its way into, or is imprisoned in, the 
hollow parts of the earth : so Posidonius in his eighth 
book; and some of them are tremblings, others 
openings of the earth, others again lateral displace- 
ments,? and yet others vertical displacements. 

They maintain that the parts of the world are 
arranged thus. The earth is in the middle answering 
to a centre ; next comes the water, which is shaped 
like a sphere all round it, concentric with the earth, 
so that the earth is in water. After the water comes 
a spherical layer of air. There are five celestial 
circles: first, the arctic circle, which is always 
visible ; second, the summer tropic ; third, the circle 
of the equinox; fourth, the winter tropic; and 
fifth, the antarctic, which is invisible to us. They 
are called parallel, because they do not incline 
towards one another ; yet they are described round 
the same centre.” The zodiac is an oblique circle, as 
it crosses the parallel circles. And there are five 
terrestrial zones: first, the northern zone which is 
beyond the arctic circle, uninhabitable because of 
the cold; second, a temperate zone; a third, un- 
inhabitable because of great heats, called the 
torrid zone; fourth, a counter-temperate zone ; 
fifth, the southern zone, uninhabitable because of 
its cold. 
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Nature in their view is an artistically working fire, 
going on its way to create; which is equivalent to 
a fiery, creative, or fashioning breath. And the 
soul is a nature capable of perception. And they 
regard it as the breath of lite, congenital with us; 
from which they infer first that it is a body and 
secondly that it survives death. Yet it is perish- 
able, though the soul of the universe, of which 
the individual souls of animals are parts, is in- 
destructible. Zeno of Citium and Antipater, in their 
treatises De anima, and Posidonius define the soul 
as a warm breath; for by this we become animate 
and this enables us to move. Cleanthes indeed holds 
that all souls continue to exist unti] the general 
conflagration ; but Chrysippus says that only, the 
souls of the wise do so.@ 

They count eight parts of the soul: the five senses, 
the generative power in us, our power of speech, 
and that of reasoning. They hold that we see when 
the light between the visual organ and the object 
stretches in the form of a cone: so Chrysippus in 
the second book of his Physics and Apollodorus. 
The apex of the cone in the air is at the eye, the 
base at the object seen. Thus the thing seen is 
reported to us by the medium of the air stretching 
out towards it, as if by a stick. 

We hear when the air between the sonant body and 
the organ of hearing suffers coneussion, a vibration 
which spreads spherically and then forms waves and 
strikes upon the ears, just as the water in a reservoir 
forms wavy circles when a stone is thrown into it. 
Sleep is caused, they say, by the slackening of the 
tension in our senses, which affects the ruling part of 


@ Of. Aet. Plac, iv. 19. 4 (Arnim, ii. p. 140). 
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the soul. They consider that the passions are caused 
by the variations of the vital breath. 

Semen is by them defined as that which is capable 
of generating offspring like the parent. And the 
human semen which is emitted by a human parent 
in a moist vehicle is mingled with parts of the soul, 
blended in the same ratio in which they are present 
in the parent. Chrysippus in the second book of 
his Physics declares it to be in substance identical 
with vital breath or spirit. This, he thinks, can be 
seen from the seeds cast into the earth, which, if 
kept till they are old, do not germinate, plainly 
because their fertility has evaporated. Sphaerus and 
his followers also maintain that semen derives its 
origin from the whole of the body; at all events 
every part of the body can be reproduced from it. 
That of the female is according to them sterile, 
being, as Sphaerus says, without tension, scanty, and 
watery. By ruling part of the soul is meant that 
which is most truly soul proper, in which arise 
presentations and impulses and from which issues 
rational speech. And it has its seat in the heart. 

Such is the summary of their Physics which J have 
deemed adequate, my aim being to preserve a due 
proportion in my work. But the points on which 
certain of the Stoics differed from the rest are the 
following. 


Cuarprer 2. ARISTON (c. 320-250 B.c.) 


Ariston the Bald, of Chios, who was also called the 
Siren, declared the end of action to be a life of 
perfect indifference to everything which is neither 
virtue nor vice ; recognizing no distinction whatever 
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manners from the wiles of Ariston.” 
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in things indifferent, but treating them all alike. 
The wise man he compared toa good actor. who, if 
called upon to take the part of a Thersites or of an 
Agamemnon, will impersonate them both becom- 
ingly. He wished to discard both Logie and Physies, 
saying that Physics was beyond our reach and Logic 
did ot concern us: all that did concern us was 
Ethics. 

Dialectical reasonings. he said, are like spiders’ 
webs, which, though “they seem to display some 
artistic workmanship, are yet of no use. He would 
not admit a plurality of virtues with Zeno, nor again 
with the Megarians one single virtue called by many 
names ; bat he treated eae in accordance with 
the category of relative modes. Teaching this sort 
of philosophy, and lecturing in the Cynosarges. he 
acquired such influence as to be called the founder of 
a sect. At any rate Miltiades and Diphilus were 
denominated Aristoneans. He was a_ plausible 
speaker and suited the taste of the general public. 
Hence Timon’s verse about him @ 


One who from wily Ariston’s line boasts his descent.? 


After meeting Polemo, says Diocles of Magnesia, 
while Zeno was suffering from a protracted iiness, 
he recanted his views. The Stoic doctrine to which 
he attached most importance was the wise man’s 
refusal to hold mere opinions. And against this 
doctrine Persaeus was contending when he induced 
one of a pair of twins to deposit a certain sum with 
Ariston and afterwards got the other to reclaim it. 
Ariston being thus rediecd to perplexity was refuted. 
He was at variance with Arcesilaus ; and one day 
when he saw an abortion in the shape of a bull with 
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a uterus, he said, ‘ Alas, here Arcesilaus has had 
given into his hand an argument against the evidence 
of the senses.” 

When some Academic alleged that he had no 
certainty of anything, Ariston said, ‘Do you not 
even see your neighbour sitting by you?” and when 
the other answered “ No,” he rejoined, 


Who can have blinded you? who robbed you of luminous 
eyesight ? 


The books attributed to him are as follows : 


Exhortations, two books. 

Of Zeno’s Doctrines. 

Dialogues. 

Lectures, six books. 

Dissertations on Philosophy. seven books. 
Dissertations on Love. 

Commonplaces on Vainglory. 

Notebooks, twenty-five volumes. 
Memorabilia. three books. 

Anecdotes, eleven books. 

Against the Rhetoricians. 

An Answer to the Counter-pleas of Alexinus. 
Against the Dialecticians, three books. 
Letters to Cleanthes, four books. 


Panaetius and Sosicrates consider the Letters to 
be alone genuine ; all the other works named they 
attribute to Ariston the Peripatetic. 

The story goes that being bald he had a sunstroke 
and so came to his end. I have composed a trifling 
poem upon him in limping iambics as follows @: 


@ Anth. Plan. v. 38. 
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Wherefore, Ariston, when old and bald did you let the sun 
roast your forehead? Thus seeking warmth more than was 
reasonable, you lit unwillingly upon the chill reality of Death. 

There was also another Ariston, a native of lulis@; 
a third, a musician of Athens : a fourth, a tragic poet ; 
a fitth, of Halae, author of treatises on rhetoric; a 
sixth, a Peripatetic philosopher of Alexandria. 


Cuarrer 3. HERILLUS (flor. c. 260 B.c.) 


Herillus of Carthage declared the end of action 
to be Knowledge, that is, so to live always as to 
make the scientific life the standard in all things and 
not to be misled by ignorance. Knowledge he de- 
fined as a habit of mind, not to be upset by argument, 
in the acceptance of presentations. Sometimes he 
used to say there was no single end of action, but 
it shifted according to varying circumstances and 
objects, as the same bronze might become a statue 
either of Alexander or of Socrates. He made a dis- 
tinction between end-in-chief and subordinate end: 
even the unwise may aim at the latter, but only the 
wise seek the true end of life. Everything that lies 
between virtue and vice he pronounced indifferent. 
His writings, though they do not occupy much space, 
are full of vigour and contain some controversial 
passages in reply to Zeno. 

He is said to have had many admirers when a 
boy ; and as Zeno wished to drive them away, he 
compelled Herillus to have his head shaved, which 
disgusted them. 

His books are the following : 


4 The town in Ceos to which Bacchylides belonged : 
Ael. Var. Hist. iv. 15, 
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® ie. the author of the astronomical poem avdueva, not 
the statesman of that name, the protagonist of the Achaean 
League, whose Life we have in Plutarch. 
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Of Training. 

Of the Passions. 
Concerning Opinion or Belief. 
The Legislator. 
The Obstetrician. 
The Challenger. 
The Teacher. 
The Reviser. 

The Controller. 
Hermes. 

Medea. 
Dialogues. 
Ethical ‘Themes. 


Cuarpter £. DIONYSIUS (c. 330-250 B.c.) 


Dionysius, the Renegade,* declared that pleasure 
was the end of action ; this under the trying cireum- 
stance of an attack of ophthalmia. For so violent 
was his suffering that he could not bring himself to 
call pain a thing indifferent. 

He was the son of Theophantus and a native 
of Heraclea. At first, as Diocles relates, he was a 
pupil of his fellow-townsman, Heraclides, next of 
Alexinus and Menedemus, and lastly of Zeno. 

At the outset of his career he was fond of literature 
and tried his hand at all kinds of poetry ; afterwards 
he took Aratus® for his model, whom he strove to 
imitate. When he fell away from Zeno, he went 
over to the Cyrenaics, and used to frequent houses 
of ill fame and indulge in all other excesses without 
disguise. After living till he was nearly eighty years 
of age, he committed suicide by starving himself. 
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The following works are attributed to him : 
Of Apathy. two books. 
On Training. two books. 
Of Pleasure. four books. 
Of Wealth, Popularity and Revenge. 
How to live amongst Men. 
Of Prosperity. 
Of Ancient Kings. 
Of those who are Praised. 
Of the Customs of Barbarians. 
These three, then, are the heterodox Stoies. . The 
legitimate successor to Zeno, however, was Cleanthes : 
of whom we have now to speak. 


Cuaprer 5, CLEANTHES (831-232 B.c.) 


Cleanthes, son of Phanias. was a native of Assos. 
This man, says Antisthenes in his Successtons of 
Philosophers, was at first a pugilist. He arrived in 
Athens, as some people say, with four drachmas 
only, and meeting with Zeno he studied philosophy 
right nobly and adhered to the same doctrines 
throughout. He was renowned for his industry, 
being indeed driven by extreme poverty to work 
for a 1 living. Thus, while by night he used to draw 
water in gardens, by day ‘he exercised himself in 
arguments : hence the nickname Phreantles or Well- 
lifter was given him. He is said to have been 
brought into court to answer the inquiry how so 
sturdy a fellow as he made his living, and then to 
have been acquitted on producing as his witnesses 
the gardener in whose garden he drew water and 
the woman who sold the meal which he used to crush. 
The Areopagites were satisfied and voted him a 
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@ A slave allowed by his master to hire himself out to 
another master was bound by Attic law to refund to his 
own master a part (amodopd) of the wages he received. 
Zeno claimed a part of his pupil’s earnings. 
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donation of ten minas, which Zeno forbade him to 
accept. We are also told that Antigonus made him 
a present of three thousand drachmas. Once, as he 
was conducting some youths to a public spectacle, 
the wind blew his cloak aside and disclosed the fact 
that he wore no shirt, whereupon he was applauded 
by the Athenians, as is stated by Demetrius of 
Magnesia in his work on Men of the Same Name. 
This then also increased the admiration felt for him. 
There is another story that Antigonus when attend- 
ing his lectures inquired of him why he drew water 
and received the reply, “Is drawing water all I 
do? What? Do I not dig? What? Do I not 
water the garden ? or undertake any other labour 
for the love of philosophy?” For Zeno used to 
discipline him to this and bid him return him an 
obol from his wages.? And one day he produced a 
handful of small coin before his acquaintance and 
said, ‘“‘ Cleanthes could even maintain a second 
Cleanthes, if he liked, whereas those who possess the 
means to keep themselves yet seek to live at the 
expense of others, and that too though they have 
plenty of time to spare from their studies.” Hence 
Cleanthes was called a second Heracles. He had 
industry, but no natural aptitude for physics, and 
was extraordinarily slow. On which account Timon 
describes him thus ® : 

Who is this that like a bell-wether ranges over the ranks 
of men, a dullard, lover of verse, hailing from Assos,° a mass 
of rock, unventuresome. 

And he used to put up with gibes from his fellow- 
pupils and did not mind being called the ass, telling 


> Frag. 41 D. 
¢ Diels’ reading Xéidos gives the line a far better rhythm. 
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them that he alone was strong enough to carry the 
load of Zeno. Once when he was reproached with 
cowardice, he replied, “ That is why 1 so seldom go 
wrong.” Again, when extolling his own manner of 
life above that of the wealthy, ‘he used to say that, 
while they were playing at ball, he was at work 
digging hard and barren ground. He would often 
find fault with himself too, and one day when Ariston 
heard him doing this and asked, “ W ho is it you are 
scolding so ? ” Re, laughing, s aides An old man with 
grey hairs and no wits.” To some one who declared 
that Arcesilaus did not do what he ought, his reply 
was, ‘No more of this ; do not censure him. Yor if 
by his words he does aw ay with duty, he maintains it 
at all events by his deeds.” And Arcesilaus rejoined, 

‘I am not to be won by flattery.” Whereupon 
Cleanthes said, ‘‘ True, but my flattery consists in 
alleging that your theory is incompatible with your 
practice.” 

When some one inquired of him what lesson he 
ought to give his son, Cleanthes in reply quoted 
words from the £lectra: 


Silence, silence, light be thy step.? 


A Lacedaemonian having declared that toil was a 
good thing, he was overjoyed and said, 


Thou art of gentle blood, dear child.” 


Dicit autem Hecato in Sententiis eum, cum adulescens 
quidam formosus dixisset, Si pulsans ventrem ven- 
trizat, pulsans coxas coxizat, dixisse, Tibi habeas. 
adulescens, coxizationes: mnempe vocabula quae 
conveniunt analogia non semper etiam significatione 
conveniunt. Once in conversation with a youth he 
put the question, “ Do you see?” and when the 
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youth nodded assent, he went on, ““ Why, then, don’t 
I see that you see?” 

He was present in the theatre when the poet 
Sositheus uttered the verse— 


Driven by Cleanthes’ folly like dumb herds,* 


and he remained unmoved in the same attitude. 
At which the audience were so astonished that they 
applauded him and drove Sositheus off the stage. 
Afterwards when the poet apologized for the insult, 
he accepted the apology, saying that, when Dionysus 
and Heracles were ridiculed by the poets without 
getting angry, it would be absurd for him to be 
annoyed at casual abuse. He used to say that the 
Peripatetics were in the same case as lyres which, 
although they give forth sweet sounds, never hear 
themselves. It is said that when he laid it down as 
Zeno’s opinion that a man’s character could be 
known from his looks, certain witty young men 
brought before him a rake with hands horny from 
toil in the country and requested him to state what 
the man’s character was. Cleanthes was perplexed 
and ordered the man to go away: but when, as 
he was making off. he sneezed, “I have it,’ cried 
Cleanthes, “‘ he is effeminate.” To the solitary man 
who talked to himself he remarked. “ You are not 
talking to a bad man.’ When some one twitted 
him on his old age, his reply was, “‘ I too am ready 
to depart ; but when again I consider that I am in 
all points in good health and that I can still write 
and read, I am content to wait.” We are told that 
he wrote down Zeno’s lectures on oyster-shells and 
the blade-bones of oxen through lack of money to 
buy paper. Such was he; and yet. although Zeno 
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aw dvrwv aéordywv Zivwvos pabytav, adros 


diadeEacbar THY GxoAry. 
BiBXia b€ KadAAcoTa KataddAoutev, a eare 
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had many other eminent disciples, he was able to 
succeed him in the headship of the school. 
He has left some very fine writings, which are as 
follows : 
Of ‘Time. 
Of Zeno’s Natural Philosophy, two books. 
Interpretations of Heraclitus, four books. 
De Sensu. 
Of Art. 
A Reply to Demoeritus. 
A Reply to Aristarchus. 
A Reply to Herillus. 
Of Impulse, two books. 
Antiquities. 
Of the Gods. 
Of Giants. 
Of Marviage. 
On Homer. 
Of Duty, three books. 
Of Good Counsel. 
Of Gratitude. 
An Exhortation. 
Of the Virtues. 
Of Natural Ability. 
Of Gorgippus. 
Of Envy. 
Of Love. 
Of l'reedom. 
The Art of Love. 
Of Honour. 
Of Fame. 
The Statesman. 
Of Deliberation. 
Of Laws. 
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Of Litigation. 

Of Education. 

Of Logie, three books. 

Of the End. 

Of Beauty. 

Of Conduct. 

Of Knowledge. 

Of Kingship. 

Of Friendship. 

On the Banquet. 

On the Thesis that Virtue is the same in Man and 
in Woman. 

On the Wise Man turning Sophist. 

Of Usages. 

Lectures, two books, 

Of Pleasure. 

On Properties. 

On Insoluble Problems. 

Of Dialectic. 

Of Moods or Tropes. 

Of Predicates. 


This, then, is the list of his works. 

His end was as follows. He had severe inflamma- 
tion of the gums, and by the advice of his doctors 
he abstained from food for two whole days. As it 
happened, this treatment succeeded, so that the 
doctors were for allowing him to resume his usual diet. 
To this, however, he would not consent, but declaring 
that he had already got too far on the road, he went 
on fasting the rest of his days until his death at 
the same age as Zeno according to some authorities, 
having spent nineteen years as Zeno’s pupil. 

My lighter verse? on him runs thus : 
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VIL. 176-178. CLEANTIHES--SPHAERUS 


I praise Cleanthes, but praise Hades more, 
Who could not bear to see him grown so old, 
So gave hint rest at last among the dead, 
Who'd drawn such load of water while alive. 


Cnaprer 6. SPHAERUS (flor. c. 220 B.c.) 


Amongst those who after the death of Zeno became 
pupils of Cleanthes was Sphaerus of Bosporus. as 
already mentioned. After making considerable 
progress in his studies, he went to Alexandria to 
the court of King Ptolemy Philopator.’- One day 
when a discussion had arisen on the question 
whether the wise man could stoop to hold opinion. 
and Sphaerus had maintained that this was im- 
possible, the king, wishing to refute him. ordered 
some waxen pomegranates to be put on the table. 
Sphaerus was taken in and the king cried out, 
“You have given your assent to a presentation 
which is false.”” But Sphaerus was ready with a neat 
answer. “‘I assented not to the proposition that 
they are pomegranates, but to another, that there 
are good grounds for thinking them to be pome- 
granates. Certainty of presentation and reasonable 
probability are two totally different things.’’ Mnesi- 
stratus having accused him of denying that Ptolemy 
was a king, his reply was, “ Being of such quality as 
he is, Ptolemy is indeed a king.” 

The books that he wrote were as follows : 


Of the Cosmos, two books. 
Of Elements. 

Of Seed. 

Of Fortune. 
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Tlepi eAayioror. 
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Of Minimal Parts. 

Against Atoms and Images. 

Of Organs of Sense. 

A Course of Five Lectures on Heraclitus. 
On the Right Arrangement of Ethical Doctrine. 
Of Duty. 

Of Impulse. 

Of the Passions, two books. 

Of Kingship. 

Of the Spartan Constitution. 

Of Lycurgus and Socrates, three books. 
Of Law. 

On Divination. 

Dialogues on Love. 

Of the School of Eretria. 

Of Similars. 

Of Terms. 

Of Habit. 

Of Contradictions, three books. 

Of Discourse. 

Of Wealth. 

Of Fame. 

Of Death. 

Handbook of Dialectic, two books. 

Of Predicates. 

Of Ambiguous Terms. 

Letters. 


CuaprerR 7. CHRYSIPPUS (c. 282-206 B.c.) 


Chrysippus, the son of Apollonius, came either 
from Soli or from Tarsus, as Alexander relates in his 
Successions. He was a pupil of Cleanthes. Before 
this he used to practise as a long-distance runner ; 
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but afterwards he came to hear Zeno, or, as Diocles 
and mest people say, Cleanthes; and then, while 
Cleanthes was still living, withdrew from his school 
and attained exceptional eminence as a philosopher. 
He had good natural parts and showed the greatest 
acuteness in every branch of the subject ; so much 
so that he differed on most points from Zeno, and 
from Cleanthes as well, to whom he often used to 
say that all he wanted was to be told what the 
doctrines were; he would find out the proofs for 
himself. Nevertheless. whenever he had contended 
against Cleanthes, he would afterwards fee! remorse, 
so that he constantly came out with the lines *: 


Blest in all else am [, save only where 
I touch Cleanthes: there I am ill-fortuned. 


So renowned was he for dialectic that most people 
thought, if the gods took to dialectic, they would 
adopt no other system than that of Chrysippus. He 
had abundance of matter, but in style he was not 
successful. In industry he surpassed every one, as 
the list of his writings shows; for there are more 
than 705 of them. He increased their number by 
arguing repeatedly on the same subject, setting 
down anything that occurred to him, making many 
corrections and citing numerous authorities. So 
much so that in one of his treatises he copied out 
nearly the whole of Euripides’ Medea, and some one 
who had taken up the volume, being asked what he 
was reading, replied, “ The Medea of Chrysippus.” 

Apollodorus of Athens in his Collection of Doctrines, 
wishing to show that what Epicurus wrote with force 
and originality unaided by quotations was far greater 
in seriou than the books of Chrysippus, says, to 
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quote his exact words, “ If one were to strip the books 
of Chrysippus of all extraneous quotations, his pages 
would be left bare.” So much tor Apollodorus. Of 
Chrysippus the old woman who sat beside him used 
to say, according to Diocles, that he wrote 500 lines 
a day. Hecato says that he came to the study ot 
philosophy, because the property which he had in- 
herited from his father had been confiscated to the 
king’s treasury. 

In person he was insignificant, as is shown by the 

statue in the Ceramicus, which is almost hidden by 
an equestrian statue hard by; and this is why 
Carneades called him Crypsippus or Horse-hidden. 
Once when somebody reproached him for not going 
with the multitude to hear Ariston, he rejoined, 
I had followed the multitude, I should not have 
studied philosophy.” When some dialectician got up 
and attacked Cleanthes, proposing sophistical Fallacies 
to him, Chrysippus called te him. “ Cease to distract 
your elder from matters of importance ; propound 
such quibbles to us juniors.” Again, when somebody 
who had a question to ask was steadily conversing 
with him in private, and then upon seeing a crowd 
approaching began to be more contentious, he said : 


Ah! brother mine, thine eye is growing wild: 
To madness fast thou’rt changing, sane but now.? 


At wine-parties he used to behave quietly, though 
he was unsteady on his legs; which caused the 
woman-slave to say, “‘ As for Chrysippus, only his 
legs get tipsy.” His opinion of himself was so high 
that when some one inquired, “To whom shall I 
entrust my son?” he replied, “To me: for, if I 
had dreamt of there being anyone better than 
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myself, I should myself be studying with him.” 
Hence, it is said, the application to him of the line“: 


He alone has understanding; the others flit shadow-like 
around ; 
and 
But for Chrysippus, there had been no Porch. 


At last, however,—so we are told by Sotion in his 
eighth book,—he joined Arcesilaus and Lacydes and 
studied philosophy under them in the Academy. 
And this explains his arguing at one time against, 
and at another in support of, ordinary experience, 
and his use of the method of the Academy when 
treating of magnitudes and numbers. 

On one occasion, as Hermippus relates. when he 
had his school in the Odeum, he was invited by his 
pupils to a sacrificial feast. There after he had taken 
a draught of sweet wine unmixed with water, he was 
seized with dizziness and departed this life five days 
afterwards, having reached the age of seventy-three 
years, in the 143rd Olympiad.? This is the date 
given by Apollodorus in his Chronology. 1 have 
toyed with the subject in the following verses ¢ : 

Chrysippus turned giddy after gulping down a draught 


of Bacchus; he spared not the Porch nor his country nor 
his own life, but fared straight to the house of Hades. 


Another account is that his death was caused by 
a violent fit of laughter; for after an ass had eaten 
up his figs, he cried out to the old woman, ‘‘ Now 
give the ass a drink of pure wine to wash down the 
figs.” And thereupon he laughed so heartily that he 
died. 


@ Od. x. 495. ® 208-204 B.c. © Linth, Pal, vit. 706. 
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He appears to have been a very arrogant man.? 
At any rate, of all his many writings he dedicated 
none to any of the kings. And he was satisfied 
with one old woman’s judgement, says Demetrius 
in his work called Men of the Same Name. When 
Ptolemy wrote to Cleanthes requesting him to come 
himself or else to send some one to his court, Sphaerus 
undertook the journey. while Chrysippus declined to 
go. On the other hand. he sent for his sister’s sons, 
Aristocreon and Philocrates, and educated them. 
Demetrius above mentioned is also our authority for 
the statement that Chrysippus was the first who 
ventured to hold a lecture-class in the open air in 
the Lyceum. 

There was another Chrysippus, a native of Cnidus, 
a physician,? to whom Erasistratus says that he was 
under great obligation. And another besides, a son ¢ 
of the former, court-physician to Ptolemy, who on a 
false charge was dragged about and castigated with the 
lash. And yet another was a pupil of Erasistratus, 
and another the author of a work on Agriculture. 

To return to the philosopher. He “used to pro- 
pound arguments such as the following : ““ He who 
divulges the mysteries to the uninitiated is guilty of 
impiety. Now the hierophant certainly does reveal 
the mysteries to the uninitiated, ergo he is guilty 
of impiety. ’@ Or again: “ What is Roe in the city 
is not in the house either: now there is no well in 
the city, ergo there is none in the house cither.” 
Yet another: ‘‘ There is a certain head, and that 
head you have not. Now this being so, there is a 
head which you have not, therefore you are without 
a head.” Again : : “If anyone is in Megara, he is 
not in Athens: now there is a man in Megara, 
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therefore there is not a man in Athens.’ Again : 
“Tf you say something, it passes through your lips : 
now you say wagon, consequently a wagon passes 
through your lips.” And further: “If you never 
lost something, you have it still: but you never lost 
horns, ergo you have horns.” Others attribute this 
to Eubulides. 

There are people who run Chrysippus down as 
having written much in a tone that is gross and 
indecent. For in his work Ox the ancient Natural 
Philosophers at line 600 or thereabouts he interprets 
the story of Hera and Zeus coarsely, with details 
which no one would soil his lips by repeating. Indeed, 
his interpretation of the story is condemned as most 
indecent. He may be commending physical doc- 
trine; but the language used is more appropriate 
to street-walkers than to deities ; and it is moreover 
not even mentioned by bibliographers, who wrote on 
the titles of books. What Chrysippus makes of it is 
not to be found in Polemo nor Hypsicrates, no, nor 
even in Antigonus. It is his own invention. Again, 
in his Republic he permits marriage with mothers 
and daughters and sons. He says the same in his 
work On Things for their own Sake not Desirable, 
right at the outset. In’ the third book of his treatise 
On Justice, at about line 1000, he permits eating of the 
corpses of the dead. And in the second book of his 
On the Means of Livelihood, where he professes to be 
considering a priori how the wise man is to get his 
living, oceur the words: “ And yet what reason is 
there that he should provide a living? For if it be 
to support life, life itself is after all a thing indifferent. 
If it be for pleasure, pleasure too is a thing indifferent. 
While if it be for virtue, virtue in itself is sufficient 
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to constitute happiness. The modes of getting a 
livelihood are also ludicrous, as e.g. maintenance by 
a king; for he will have to be humoured: or by 
friends ; for friendship will then be purchasable for 
money: or living by wisdom; for so wisdom will 
become mercenary.’ ‘These are the objections 
urged against him. 

As the reputation of his writings stands so high, 
I have decided to make a separate catalogue of them, 
arranged according to the class of subject treated. 
And they are as follows : 


I. Logic. 


Logical Theses. 

The Philosopher’s Inquiries. 

Dialectical Definitions addressed to Metrodorus. six 
books. 

On the Terms used in Dialectic, addressed to Zeno, 
one book. 

Art of Dialectic, addressed to Aristagoras, one book. 

Probable Hypothetical Judgements, addressed to 
Dioscurides, four books. 


II. Logic dealing with the subject matter. 
First series : 
Of Judgements, one book. 
Of Judgements which are not Simple, one book. 
Of the Complex Judgement, addressed to Athenades, 
two books. 
Of Negative Judgements, addressed to Aristagoras, 
three books. 
Of Affirmative Judgements, addressed to Atheno- 
dorus, one book. 
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Of Judgements expressed by means of Privation, 
addressed to Thearus, one book. 
Of Indefinite Judgements, addressed to Dion, three 
books. 
On the Variety of Indefinite Judgements, four books. 
On Temporal Judgements, two books. 
On Judgements in the Perfect Tense, two books. 
Second series : 
Of a True Disjunctive Judgement, addressed to 
Gorgippides, one book. 
Of a True Hypothetical Judgement, addressed to 
Gorgippides, four books. 
Choosing from Alternatives,addressed to Gorgippides, 
one book. 
A Contribution to the Subject of Consequents, one 
book. 
On the Argument which employs three Terms, also 
addressed to Gorgippides, one book. 
On Judgements of Possibility, addressed to Clitus, 
four books. 
A Reply to the Work of Philo on Meanings, one book. 
On the Question what are False Judgements, one 
book. 
Third series : 
Of Imperatives, two books. 
Of Asking Questions, two books. 
Of Inquiry, four books. 
Epitome of Interrogation and Inquiry, one book. 
Epitome of Reply, one book. 
Of Investigation, two books. 
Of Answering Questions, four books. 
Fourth series : 
Of Predicates, addressed to Metrodorus, ten books. 
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Of Nominatives and Oblique Cases, addressed to 
Phylarehus. one book. 

Of Hypothetical Syllogisms, addressed to Apollonides, 
one book. 

A Work, addressed to Pasylus, on Predicates, four 
books. 


Fifth series : 


Of the Five Cases. one bouk. 

Of Enunciations classified according to subject 
matter, one book. 

Of Modification of Significance, addressed to Stes- 
agoras, two books. 

Of Proper Nouns, two books. 


III. Logic, as concerned with words or phrases 
and the sentence. 
First series : 
Of Singular and Plural] Expressions, six books. 
On Single Words, addressed to Sosigenes and 
Alexander, five books. 
Of Anomalous Words or Phrases, addressed to Dion, 
four books. 
Of the Sorites Argument as applied to Uttered 
Words, three books. 
On Solecisms, one book. 
On Solecistic Sentences, addressed to Dionysius, one 
book. 
Sentences violating Ordinary Usage, one book. 
Diction, addressed to Dionysius, one book. 


Second series : 


Of the Elements of Speech and on Words Spoken, 
five books. 
Of the Arrangement of Words Spoken, four books. 
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Of the Arrangement and Elements of Sentences, 
addressed to Philip, three books. 

Of the Elements of Speech, addressed to Nicias, 
one book. 

Of the Relative Term, one book. 

Third series : 

Against Those who reject Division, two books. 

On Ambiguous Forms of Speech, addressed to 
Apollas, four books. 

On Figurative Ambiguities, one book. 

Of Ambiguity in the Moods of the Hypothetical 
Syllogism, two books. 

A Reply to the Work of Panthoides on Ambiguities, 
two books. 

Introduction to the Study of Ambiguities. five books. 

Epitome of the Work on Ambiguities, addressed to 
Epicrates, one book. 

Materials collected for the Introduction to the Study 
of Ambiguities, two books. 


IV. Logie as concerned with syllogisms and moods. 
First series : 
Handbook of Arguments and Moods, addressed to 
Dioscurides, tive books. 
Of Syllogisms, three books. 
Of the Construction of Moods, addressed to Stes- 
agoras, two books. 
Comparison of the Judgements expressed in the 
Moods, one book. 
Of Reciprocal and Hypothetical Syllogisms, one book. 
To Agathon, or Of the Problems that remain, one book. 
On the Question what Premisses are capable of 
demonstrating a given Conclusion with the Aid 
of one or more Subsidiary Premisses, one book. 
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Of Inferences, addressed to Aristagoras, one 
book. 

How the same Syllogism may be drawn up in several 
Moods, one book. 

Reply to the Objections brought against drawing 
out the same Argument syllogistically and 
without a SyHogism, two books. 

Reply to the Objections against the Analyses of 
Syllogisms, three books. 

Reply to Philo’s Work on Moods, addressed to Timo- 
stratus, one book. 

Collected Logical Writings, addressed to Timocrates 
and Philomathes: a Criticism of their Works on 
Moods and Syllogisms, one book. 


Second series : 


On Conclusive Arguments, addressed to Zeno, one 
book. 

On the Primary Indemonstrable Syllogisms, addressed 
to Zeno, one book. 

On the Analysis of Syllogisms, one book. 

Of Redundant Arguments, addressed to Pasylus, 
two books. 

Of the Rules for Syllogisms, one book. 

Of Introductory or Elementary Syllogisms, addressed 
to Zeno, one book. 

Of the Introductory Moods, addressed to Zeno, three 
books. 

Of the Sylogisms under False Figures, five books. 

Syllogistic Arguments by Resolution in Indemon- 
strable Arguments, one book. 

Inquiries into the Moods: addressed to Zeno and 
Philomathes, one book. (This appears to be 
spurious.) 
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@ A well-known fallacy ; see Book IL. § 108. 
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VII. 195-197. CHRYSIPPUS 


Third series : 
On Variable Arguments, addressed to Athenades, 
one book. (This also is spurious.) 
Variable Arguments concerning the Mean, three 
books. (Spurious.) 
A Reply to Ameinias’ ‘“ Disjunctive Syllogisms.” 
one book. 
Fourth series : 
On Hypotheses, addressed to Meleager. three books. 
Hypothetical Syllogisms upon the Laws, again 
addressed to Meleager, one book. 
Hypothetical Syllogisms to serve as Introduction, 
two books. 
Hypothetical Syllogisms consisting of Theorems, 
two books. 
Solutions of the Hypothetical Arguments of Hedylus, 
two books. 
Solutions of the Hypothetical Arguments of Alex- 
ander, three books. (Spurious.) 
On Explanatory Symbols, addressed to Laodamas, 
one book. 
Fifth series : 
Introduction to the Mentiens ¢ Argument, addressed 
to Aristocreon, one book. 
Arguments of the Mentiens Type, to serve as 
Introduction, one book. 
Of the Mentiens Argument, addressed to Aristocreon, 
six books. 
Sixth series : 
Reply to those who hold that Propositions may be 
at once False and True, one book. 
To those who solve the Mentiens by dissecting it, 
addressed to Aristocreon, two books. 
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VI. 197-198. CHRYSIPPUS 


Proofs showing that Indefinite Arguments ought not 
to be dissected, one book. 

Reply to Objections urged against those who 
condemn the Dissection of Indefinite Argu- 
ments, addressed to Pasylus. three books. 

Solution in the Style of the Ancients, addressed to 
Dioscurides, one book. 

On the Solution of the Mentiens, addressed to 
Aristocreon, three books. 

Solutions of the Hypothetical Arguments of Hedylus, 
addressed to Aristocreon and Apollas, one book. 


Seventh series : 


To those who maintain that the Premisses of the 
Mentiens are false, one book. 

Of the Sceptie who denies, addressed to Aristocreon, 
two books. 

Negative Arguments, to serve as Logical Exercises, 
one book. 

Of the Argument from Small Increments, addressed 
to Stesagoras, two books. 

Of the Arguments affecting Ordinary Suppositions 
and on those who are Inactive or Silent, 
addressed to Onetor. two books. 

Of the Fallacy of the Veiled Person,” addressed to 
Aristobulus, two books. 

On the Puzzle of “ the Man who escapes Detection,” 
addressed to Athenades, one book, 

Eighth series : 

Of the “ Nobody” Puzzle, addressed to Menecrates, 
eight books. 

Of the Arguments derived from the Indeterminate 
and the Determined, addressed to Pasylus, two 
books. 
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VII. 198-199. CHRYSIPPUS 


Of the “ Nobody ” Argument, addressed to Epicrates, 
one book. 
Ninth series : 
Of Sophisms, addressed to Heraclides and Pollis, 
two books. 
Of Dialectical Puzzles, addressed to Dioscurides, five 
books. 


Reply to the Method of Areesilaus, dedicated to 
Sphaerus, one book. 


Tenth series : 
Attack upon Common Sense, addressed to Metro- 
dorus, six books. 
Defence of Common Sense, addressed to Gorgippides, 
seven books. 


V. Under Logic. 

Thirty-nine investigations outside the range of the 
four above-mentioned main divisions dealing with 
isolated logical investigations not included in separate 
wholes of the subjects enumerated. The total of 
the logical writings is three hundred and eleven. 

1, Ethics dealing with the classification of ethical 
coneeptions. 

Virst series : 

Outline of Ethical Theory, addressed to Theoporos, 
one book. 

Ethical Theses, one book. 

Probable Premisses for Ethical Doctrines, addressed 
to Philomathes, three books. 

Definitions of the Good or Virtuous, addressed to 
Metrodorus, two books. 

Definitions of the Bad or Vicions, addressed to 
Metrodorus. two books. 
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VII. 199-200. CHRYSIPPUS 


Definitions of the Morally Intermediate, addressed 
to Metrodorus, two books. 

Definitions of the Generic Notions [in Ethics], 
addressed to Metrodorus, seven books. 

Definitions concerned with other Branches of Science, 
addressed to Metrodorus, two books. 


Second series : 


Of Similes, addressed to Aristocles, three books. 
Of Definitions, addressed to Metrodorus, seven books. 


Third series : 


Of the Objections wrongly urged against the Defini- 
tions, addressed to Laodamas, seven books. 
Probabilities in Support of the Definitions, addressed 
to Dioscurides, two books. 

Of Species and Genera, addressed to Gorgippides, two 
books. 

Of Classifications, one book. 

Of Contraries, addressed to Dionysius, two books. 

Probable Arguments relative to the Classifications, 
Genera and Species, and the Treatment of Con- 
traries, one book. 


Fourth series : 


Of Etymological Matters, addressed to Diocles, seven 
books. 
Points of Etymology, addressed to Diocles, four books. 


Fifth series : 


Of Proverbs, addressed to Zenodotus, two books. 

Of Poems, addressed to Philomathes, one book. 

On the Right Way of reading Poetry, two books. 

A Reply to Critics, addressed to Diodorus, one book. 
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VIL. 201-202. CHRYSIPPUS 


2. Kthies dealing with the common view and the 
sciences and virtues thence arising. 


First series : 

Against the Touching up of Paintings, addressed to 
Timonax, one book. 

How it is we name each Thing and form a Conception 
of it, one book. 

Of Conceptions, addressed to Laodamas, two books. 

Of Opinion or Assumption, addressed to Pythonax, 
three books. 

Proofs that the Wise Man will not hold Opinions,? one 
book. 

Of Apprehension, of Knowledge and of Ignorance,’ 
four books. 

Of Reason, two books. 

Of the Use of Reason, addressed to Leptines. 


Second series : 


That the Ancients rightly admitted Dialectic as well 
as Demonstration, addressed to Zeno, two books. 

Of Dialectic, addressed to Aristocreon, four books. 

Of the Objections urged against the Dialecticians, 
three books. 

Of Rhetoric, addressed to Dioscurides, four books. 


Third series : 


Of formed State, or Habit, of Mind, addressed to 
Cleon, three books. 

Of Art and the Inartistic, addressed to Aristocreon, 
four books. 

Of the Difference between the Virtues, addressed to 
Diodorus, four books. 
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Of the Characters of the several Virtues. one book 
Of Virtues, addressed to Pollis, two books. 


3. Ethics, dealing with things good and evil. 
First series : 
Of the Good or Morally Beautiful and Pleasure, 
addressed to Aristocreon, ten books. 
Proofs that Pleasure is not the End-in-chief of Action, 
four books. 
Proots that Pleasure is not a Good, four books. 


Of the Arguments commonly used on Behalf of 
[Pleasure]. 
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BOOK VIII 


Cuapter 1. PYTHAGORAS (ce. 582-500 B.c.) 


Having now completed our account of the phil- 
osophy of Ionia starting with Thales, as well as of 
its chief representatives, let us proceed to examine 
the philosophy of Italy, which was started by 
Pythagoras,* son of the gem-engraver Mnesarchus, 
and according to Hermippus, a Samian, or, according 
to Aristoxenus, a Tyrrhenian from one of those 
islands which the Athenians held after clearing them 
of their Tyrrhenian inhabitants. Some indeed say 
that he was descended through Euthyphro, Hippasus 
and Marmacus from Cleonymus, who was exiled from 
Phlius, and that, as Marmacus lived in Samos, so 
Pythagoras was called a Samian. From Samos he 
went, it is said, to Lesbos with an introduction to 
Pherecydes from his uncle Zoilus. He had three 
silver flagons made and took them as presents to 
each of the priests of Egypt. He had _ brothers, 
of whom Eunomus was the elder and Tyrrhenus 
the second; he also had a slave, Zamolxis, who is 
worshipped, so says Herodotus,’ by the Getans, 
(V. Pyth. i.) favours the connexion with Phoenicia, so 
that the boy Pythagoras was instructed there by Chaldaeans 
before, on his return to Samos, he enjoyed the instruction 
of Pherecydes of Syros and of Hermodamas of Samos. 

> iv. 93 sq. 
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VIII. 2-4. PYTHAGORAS 


as Cronos. Ile was a pupil, as already stated, of 
Pherecydes of Syros, after whose death he went to 
Samos to be the pupil of Hermodamas, Creophylus’s 
descendant, a man already advanced in years. While 
still young, so eager was he for knowledge, he left 
his own country ‘and had himself initiated into all 
the mysteries and rites not only of Greece but also 
of foreign countries. Now he was in Egypt when 
Polyerates sent him a letter of introduction to 
Amasis; he learnt the Egyptian language, so we 
learn from Antiphon in his book On Men of Out- 
standing Merit, and he also journeyed among the 
Chaldaeans and Magi. Then while in Crete he went 
down into the cave of Ida with Epimenides ; he also 
entered the Egyptian sanctuaries,? and was told their 
secret lore concerning the gods. After that he 
returned to Samos to find his country under the 
tyranny of Polycrates ; so he sailed away to Croton 
in Italy, and there he laid down a constitution for 
the Italian Greeks, and he and his followers were 
held in great estimation; for, being nearly three 
hundred in number, so well did they govern the 
state that its constitution was in effect a true aristo- 
cracy (government by the best). 

This is what Heraclides of Pontus tells us he used 
to say about himself: that he had once been 
Aethalides and was accounted to be Hermes’ son, 
and Hermes told him he might choose any gift 
he liked except immortality; so he asked to 
retain through life and through death a memory 
of his experiences. Hence in life he could recall 
everything, and when he died he still kept the 


Ta ddura KareOwy Thy uvorikny mapa AlyumrTiwy éxudbor gido- 


sogiav, Cf. also lamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 18 sq. 
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Thy dortda,) Svaceonmvtay 75y, wdovov bé diapévov 
70 éAedavtiwov mpdowmov. emetd7 8 “Epydtysos 
E.! / / ta MS / c cg + 
améBave, yevéobar Tlvppov tov AndAvov ddréa: Kat 
ra , , ~ , 3 t 
mavrTa TdaAw prnpovevew, THs mpdcbev Aidadrj{dns, 
a > wy Es € , bg 4 
eit’ EvdopBos, etra ‘“Eppydrios, eita Lvppos 
é ? A A ft > / 7, i 
yévoito. ézrevd7) b€ IIvppos awébave, yeveobar I1v8- 
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wv \ s / \ a ~ 
Eveot pev ovv Ilvéayopav pydé ev Karadtreiv 
ovyypappd daow mailovres. ‘HpdxAevros ‘yoov 
6 puarKos povovouxi | Kéxpaye kat dna “‘ IIv6- 
ayopns Mrnodpxov toropinv joKnoev avOpabrraw 
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prevos 0 IlvBaydpas 708 Dvorxod ovyypapparos 
Ay er moe: ov pea TOV aépa, Tov avamvew, ov pa 
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same memories. Afterwards in course of time his 
soul entered into Euphorbus and he was wounded 
by Menelaus. Now Luphorbus used to say that he 
had once been Aethalides and obtained this gift 
from Hermes, and then he told of the wanderings of 
his soul, how it migrated hither and thither, into 
how many plants and animals it had come, and all 
that it underwent in Hades, and all that the other 
souls there have to endure. When Euphorbus died, 
his soul passed into Hermotimus, and he also, wishing 
to authenticate the story, went up to the temple of 
Apollo at Branchidae, where he identified the 
shield which Menelaus, on his voyage home from 
Troy, had dedicated to Apollo, so he said; the 
shield being now so rotten through and through 
that the ivory facing only was left. When Hermo- 
timus died, he became Pyrrhus, a fisherman of Delos, 
and again he remembered everything, how he was 
first Aethalides, then Euphorbus, then Hermotimus, 
and then Pyrrhus. But when Pyrrhus died, he 
became Pythagoras, and still remembered all the 
facts mentioned. 

There are some who insist, absurdly enough, 
that Pythagoras left no writings whatever. At all 
events Heraclitus, the physicist,* almost shouts in 
our ear, ‘‘ Pythagoras, son of Mnesarchus, practised 
inquiry beyond all other men, and in this selection 
of his writings made himself a wisdom of his own, 
showing much learning but poor workmanship.” The 
oceasion of this remark was the opening words of 
Pythagoras’s treatise On Nature, namely, “ Nay, I 
swear by the air I breathe, I swear by the water I 
drink, I will never suffer censure on account of this 


@ Fr, 129 D., 17 B. 
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Adyou Tobde.”’ yéeypanrar b€ 7 [vbaydpa ovy- 
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pévov emt diaBoAn vOaydpov, awodAods $€ Kai 
to “Aotwvos tot Kporwridtov ypapévtas ava- 
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7a TAetoTa Tav AOiKav Soypatwy AaBetvy dv 
Ilvéayopav mapa OeptorokAectas ris ev AeAdois. 
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/ / ow rd > a \ ‘ Ps 
tupdvvov tis etn, diAddcodos, eimelv. Kat Tov Biov 
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® 88 6-7 ma péev . .. Kadqynoapévov. Hesychius in 
Suidas (s.v.), an authority older than Schol. Plat. 600 8, 
proves that this passage is a coherent whole. The fragment 
of Heraclitus (B 129 Diels, 17 Byw.) is certainly genuine. 
There may be, in icropiny, an allusion to the study of 
mensuration in Kgypt. The pretended explanation, ‘ he 
spoke thus because . . .”? introduces an extract from a work 
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work.” Pythagoras in fact wrote three books, On 
Education, On Statesmanship. and On Nature. But the 
book which passes as the work of Pythagoras is 
by Lysis of ‘Tarentum, a Pythagorean, who fled to 
Thebes and taught Mpaminondas.* Heraclides, the 
son of Serapion, in his Epitome of Sotion, says that he 
also wrote a poem On the Universe, and secondly the 
Sacred Poem which begins : 


Young men, come reverence in quietude 
All these my words ; 


thirdly On the Soul, fourthly Of Piety, fifthly Helo- 
thales the Father of Epicharmus of Cos, sixthly Croton, 
and other works as well. The same authority says 
that the poem On the Mysteries was written by 
Hippasus to defame Pythagoras, and that many 
others written by Aston of Croton were ascribed to 
Pythagoras. Aristoxenus says that Pythagoras got 
most of his moral doctrines from the Delphic priestess 
Themistoclea. According to Ion of Chios in his 
Triagmi he ascribed some poems of his own making 
to Orpheus.” They further attribute to him the 
Scopiads which begins thus : 


Be not shameless, before any man. 


Sosicrates in his Successions of Philosophers says 
that, when Leon the tyrant of Phlius asked him who 
he was, he said, “ A philosopher,” ¢ and that he com- 
pared life to the Great Games, where some went to 


which, like all those attributed to Pythagoras, must have 
been a late forgery. 

° FHLG. Fr. 12, ii. p. 49. The same fragment is found 
in Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 131 "Iwy 6€ 6 Xios €v rots Tpray- 
pois kal IlvOaydpav eis ’Opdéa dveveyxety twa isropet, The 
verbal agreement, except for riva icrope?, is exact. 

¢ Cf. i. 12, whence it would seem that Sosicrates used 
Heraclides of Pontus as his authority for this anecdote. 
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avip. eine re mparos, ws pyar Tératos, Kowa 
7a didwy evar Kat diAlav tadcyza. Kal adrod 
ot pabytal KateTibevto Tas ovcias eis év [7roLov- 
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* Because he lectured at night ; ef. § 15 vuxrepiv axpoacts. 
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compete for the prize and others went with wares 
to sell, but the best as spectators ; for similarly, in 
life, some grow up with servile natures, greedy for 
fame and gain, but the philosopher seeks for truth. 
Thus much for this part of the subject. 

The contents in general of the aforesaid three 
treatises of Pythagoras are as follows. He forbids 
us to pray for oursely es, because we do not know 
what will help us. Drinking he calls. in a word, a 
snare, and he discountenances all excess, saying that 
no one should go beyond due proportion either in 
drinking or in eating. Of sexual indulgence, too, 
he says, “ Keep to the winter for sexual pleasures, 
in summer abstain ; they are less harmful in autumn 
and spring, but they are always harmful and not 
conducive to health.” Asked once when a man 
should consort with a woman, he replied, “ When 
you want to lose what strength you have.” 

He divides man’s life into four quarters thus: 
‘“ Twenty years a boy, twenty years a youth, twenty 
years a young man, twenty years an old man; and 
these four periods correspond to the four seasons, 
the boy to spring, the youth to summer, the young 

man to autumn, and the old man to winter,” meaning 
by youth.one not yet grown up and by a young man 
a man of mature age. According to Tiniaeus; he 
was the first to say, “ Friends have all things in 
common’ and “Friendship is equality’; indeed, 
his disciples did put all their possessions into one 
common stock. For five whole years they had to 
keep silence, merely listening to his discourses 
without seeing him,* until they passed an examina- 
tion, and thenceforward they were admitted to his 
house and allowed to see him. They would never 
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6€ Kal copot Kumapioaivns ba 7d TO Tod Atos 
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124dAvaTa Sé cyoddoa tov vbaydpay epi 76d 
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one 


nvika lv@ayopns To mepixAees etpeTo ypdupa, 
Kew ed? orw KAewny yaye Bovbvoinv. 


/ A ‘ ~ / > ~ > , 
Aéyerau d¢ Kat Tp@Tos Kpéaow doxijoat abrAnrds, 
Kal 7 Tparov | y _ Edpuperny, Kala pnoe PaBwpivos 
év Tpire TOV "Arrouvypovevpdron, TOV T™poTEepov 





‘The allusion is to the Nymphs and the heavenly pair, 
ele and daughter (Demeter and Persephone). 
& Seriptorum “Alex. il. fr. p. W477. 
¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 119. 
4 The story of Eurymenes was known to Porphyry, Vit. 
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use coffins of cypress, because the sceptre of Zeus 
was made from it, so we are informed by Hermippus 
in his second book Ox Pythagoras. 

Indeed, his bearing is said to have been most 
dignified, and his disciples held the opinion about 
him that he was Apollo come down from the far 
north. There is a story that once, when he was 
disrobed, his thigh was seen to be of gold: and 
when he crossed the river Nessus, quite a number 
of people said they heard it welcome him. According 
to Timaeus in the tenth book of his History, he 
remarked that the consorts of men bore divine 
names, being called first Virgins, then Brides, and 
then Mothers. He it was who brought geometry 
to perfection, while it was Moeris who first discovered 
the beginnings of the elements of geometry : Anti- 
clides in his second book On Alexander © affirms this, 
and further that Pythagoras spent most of his time 
upon the arithmetical aspect of geometry ; he also 
discovered the musical intervals on the monochord. 
Nor did he neglect even medicine. We are told by 
Apollodorus the calculator that he offered a sacrifice 
of oxen on finding that in a right-angled triangle the 
square on the hypotenuse is equal to the squares on 
the sides containing the right angle. And there is 
an epigram running as follows ¢ : 

What time Pythagoras that famed figure found, 
For which the noble offering he brought. 


He is also said to have been the first to diet 
athletes on meat, trying first with Eurymenes ?— 
so we learn from Favorinus in the third book of his 
Memorabilia—whereas in former times they had 
Pyth, 18. We can still see how these quotations made by 
D. L. himself from Favorinus disturb the context. 
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1 of G€ hast Hapuevidny Casaubon. 





@ Or rather * soft cheese”; ef. ETS, i. § 7, note. 
> Cf, tamblichus, Vit. Pyth. 25, and Porphyry, De ab- 
stinentia, i. 26. 
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trained on dried figs, on butter,? and even on wheat- 
meal, as we are told by the same Lavorinus in the 
eighth book of his Miscellaneous Ilistory. Some say 
it was a certain trainer named Pythagoras who 
instituted this diet,? and not our Py thagoras, who 
forbade even the killing, let alone the eating, of 
animals which share with us the privilege of havi ing 
a soul. This was the excuse put forward; but his 
real reason for forbidding animal diet was 5 practise 
people and accustom then to simplicity of life, so 
that they could live on things easily procurable, 
spreading their tables with uncooked foods and 
drinking pure water only, for this was the way to 
a healthy body and a keen mind. Of course’ the 
only altar at which he worshipped was that of Apollo 
the Giver of Life, behind the Altar of Horns at Delos, 
for thereon were placed flour and meal and cakes, 
without the use of fire, and there was no animal 
victim, as we are told by Aristotle in his Constitution 
of Delos. 

He was the first, they say, to declare that the 
soul, bound now in this creature, now in that, thus 
goes on a round ordained of necessity. He too, 
according to Aristoxenus the musician, was the first 
to introduce weights and measures into Greece. It 
was he who fret declared that the Evening and 
Morning Stars are the same, as Parmenides main- 
tains. So greatly was he admired that his disciples 
used to be “called ‘ ‘prophets to declare the voice 
of God,” besides which he himself says in a written 
work that “after two hundred and seven years in 
Hades he has returned to the land of the ‘living. ” 
Thus it was that they remained his staunch adher ents, 


© Cfinfe 1x23. 
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"Hy & atré ra ovpBora rabe' mop paxatpa pay 
oxahevew, Luyov ut) drrepBatvew, ext xoivucos 
py Kabilew, Kapdinv pur éobiew, dopriov He) 
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mepip€pew, xUTpas iyvos avyxeiy ev TH Tédpa, 





2 See, however, Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 4, who cites as his 
authority Timaeus the Sicilian historian (F.7.G. i. p. 211, 
Fr.78), who was not improbably the source used by Favorinus. 
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and men came to hear his words from afar, among 
them Lucanians, Peucetians, Messapians and Romans. 
Down to the time of Philolaus it was not possible 
to acquire knowledge of any Pythagorean doctrine, 
and Philolaus alone brought out those three celebrated 
books which Plato sent a hundred minas to purchase. 
Not less than six hundred persons went to his evening 
lectures ; and those who were privileged to see him 
wrote to their friends congratulating themselves 
on a great piece of good fortune. Moreover, the 
Metapontines named his house the Temple of 
Demeter and his porch the Museum, so we learn 
from Favyorinus in his Miscellaneous History.¢ And 
the rest of the Pythagoreans used to say that not 
all his doctrines were for all men to hear, our authority 
for this being Aristoxenus in the tenth book of his 
Rules of Pedagogy, where we are also told that one 
of the school, Nenophilus by name, asked by some 
one how he could best educate his son, replied, “ By 
making him the citizen of a well-governed state.” 
Throughout Italy Pythagoras made many into good 
men and true, men too of note like the lawgivers 
Zaleucus and Charondas: for he had a great gift 
for friendship, and especially, when he found his own 
watchwords adopted by anyone, he would immedi- 
ately take to that man and make a friend of him. 
The following were his watchwords or precepts : 
don’t stir the fire with a knife, don’t step over the 
beam of a balance, don’t sit down on your bushel,” 
don’t eat your heart, don’t help a man off with a load 
but help him on, always roll your bed-clothes up, 
don’t put God’ s image on the circle of a ring, don’t 
leave the pan’s imprint on the ashes, don’t wipe up 


> The yote was about a quart, in dry measure. 
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kat kudpwv “ApiototéAns d€ dynow Kal prrpas 
Kai tptyAns éviote. avrov 8 dpxetobar péAdArre 
boven pact Twes 7) Knplw 7 apry, otvov b€ pel? 
qéepav pr) yeveobau oxen Te Ta ToAAa Aaxdvous 
epbots Te Kal cpois, Tots dé Badarrious omravios. 
atoAy 8 att® AevKy, Kafapa, Kat oTpdpara 
ee e€ epiwy' ta yap Awa otmw els éxeivous 
adikto Tovs Tomoeus. ovdém0T’ eyvera8n ovTe 
Staxepav ovre adpodiovaloy obre pebvobeis. 
ametyeto Kal yéAwTos Kal maons apeckeias olov 
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VILL. 17-20. PYTHAGORAS 


a mess with a torch, don’t commit a nuisance towards 
the sun, don’t walk the highway, don’t shake hands 
00 eagerly, don’t have swallows under your own 
goof, don’t keep birds with hooked claws, don’t make 
water onnor stand upon your nail- and hair-trimmings, 
q.: the sharp blade away, when you go abroad 
Jon’t turn round at the frontier. 
This is what they meant. Don’t stir the fire with 
a knife : don’t stir the passions or the swelling pride 
of the great. Don’t step over the beam of a balance : 
jon’t overstep the bounds of equity and justice. 
Jon’t sit down on your bushel : have the same care 
{: to-day and the future, a bushel being the day’s 
ation. By not eating your heart he meant not 
“wasting your life in troubles and pains. By saying 
lo not turn round when you go abroad, he meant 
‘o advise those who are departing this life not to 
vet their hearts’ desire on living nor to be too much 
attracted by the pleasures of this life. The ex- 
lanations of the rest are similar and would take too 
fe: to set out. 

Above all, he forbade as food red mullet and 
slacktail, and he enjoined abstinence from the hearts 
of animals and from beans, and sometimes, according 
‘o Aristotle, even from paunch and gurnard. Some 
‘ay that he contented himself with just some honey 
or a honeycomb or bread, never touching wine in the 
laytime, and with greens boiled or raw for dainties, 
ind fish but rarely. His robe was white and spotless, 
ais quilts of white wool, for linen had not yet reached 
those parts. He was never known to over-eat, to 
pehave loosely, or to be drunk. He would avoid 
caughter and all pandering to tastes such as in- 
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OKU PLATO Kal Suyynparov poprixay. opytlo-- 
puevds 7 ovTeE oixérny exodalev ovr’ €AedBepor,? 
obddva. exdAde Sé 70 vovdereiv meSaprav. pears 
Tu 7 €xpyTO TH bua Tey Ay Sdvew TE KO,g! 
olwvav, jKioTa dé TH Sua rev enmupwv, e£w Tie 
da ABdvov. Avotats Te expriro abvyous, ot ben fe 
gacw, Ott GA€KTopat povov kal pious yadadnvoie a 
Kal Tots Acyopevors an aAiats, Kora de dpvacw |. 
6 Ve pay > Apiatogevos TAVTa spev Mz 7aAXr\a avy. uw? 
Xwpeiv avTov éobiew eusboxe, povoy 8” améyecOa 
Boos dpo7npos Kat Kpiod. 

08 adr és gnow, Os 7 Tpoeipyrat, Kal 7a Sdyparosé 
AaPetv adrov Tapa THs ev NeAdots OeproroKAecas de 
oy at 3. ‘Tepeivupos KareAPovra avrov els dou, 
Thy pLev ‘Hovddou poyiy idetv mpos KlovL Xadkass 
Sedepevyy Kal Tpifovear, my 8 ‘Opajpou PEO Ag, 
peevyy amo d€vdpou KaL odets TeEpt adriy ave’ on, 
elzov epi beady, xohalopevous b€ Kal Tovs EB 
béXovtas ouveivar tats éaura@v yovargt: Kal 7) Katg 
dia totro Tyan Ova b7o Tav év Kpdrwwe. dnot 
8 ~Aplatimmos 6 Kupnvatos ev TO Tept PHO oy 


re 


on; 
Adyar Ivfayopav adtov dvopacbivat OTL TY gy 
adr Bevav 7 TyOpevev ovx WrTov rob Ilv@iov. at 
Aéyerat Tapeyyvay adbrov éxdorore tots puabn-_ 
Tais Tade A€yew eis TOV olkoV Elovovat, 9 


wh mapeBynv; 718 épeEa; ti ror déov odK ereAéoOy ius? 
ody, wi Te Oeots mpooddpe KwAvew, [edvov Ses, 


Tov dvatpaxrov Bewov Tpookuvety. pnd? opvdvaT 
bseys: dokeiv yap abrov detv d€vomatov Tapéxer. YS} 
- = — ee ee st 

2 The word IlvAayé vopas being tile to be a compov S$. = 
from I[vécos and d-yopevew. sp" 
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VIII. 20-22. PYTHAGORAS 


sulting jests and vulgar tales. He would punish 
neither slave nor free man in anger. Admonition 
he used to call “ setting right.’ He used to practise 
divination by sounds or voices and by auguries, never 
by burnt- offerings, beyond frankincense. The offer- 
ings he made were alw ays inanimate ; though some 
say that he would offer cocks, sucking goats and 
porkers, as they are called, but lambs never. How- 
ever, Aristoxenus has it that he consented to the 

eating of all other animals, and only abstained from 
ploughing oxen and rams. 

The same authority, as we have seen, asserts that 
Pythagoras took his doctrines from the Delphic 
priestess Themistoclea. Hieronymus. however, says 
that, when he had descended into Hades, he saw the 
soul of Hesiod bound fast to a brazen pillar and 
gibbering, and the soul of Homer hung ona tree with 
serpents writhing about it. this being their punish- 
ment for what they had said about he gods ; he also 

saw under torture those who would not remain faithful 

to their wives. This. says our authority, is why he 
was honoured by the people of Croton. Aristippus 
of Cyrene affirms in his work On the Physicists that 
he was named Pythagoras because he uttered the 
truth as infallibly as au the Pythian oracle.¢ 

He is said to have advised his disciples as follows : 
Always to say on entering their own doors : 


Where did I trespass ?. What did I achieve ? 
And unfulfilled what duties did I leave ? 


Not to let victims be brought for sacrifice to the 
gods, and to worship only at ‘the altar unstained with 
blood. Not to call the gods to witness, man’s duty 
being rather to strive to make his own word carry 
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Tous TE ™peapurépous TULaV, TO 7ponyoupevov TO 
xpovey TipwebTepov jyoupevous: os év KOoLW pev 
avaToAny dvcews, ev Biw 8° apyiyv tedevtijs, ev 
lan b€ yéveow dOopads. Kat pe prev Satudveny 
TmpoTyay, Tpwas o avOpuav, avOpaTav dé 
pddora tods yovdas. Epos & opureiy, ws 
tovs pev gidrovs exfpods pun movjoat, Tous 3S 
exOpovs pirous epydoacbar, udv Te pondev Hyet- 
aban. vopiy Bobet, dvopig moAepetv: §duTov 
TLEpoV pajre hbivew purjre alecbar ara pnde 
C@ov 6 py BAar Tet avOpusTous. aide Kat edvAda- 
evav elvar Lyre yéehurte KatéxeoOar pure oxvOpw- 
malew, pevyew ocapkav Teovagpov, OSoumopins 
dveow Kal émitacw movetabar, pyneny aoKelv, ev 
Spyh pyre Te Ney pyre mpdccew, pavTucny 
mécav' 7TyLav, @dats ypjoba mpds Avpay Bury Te 
Gecv Kai dvipa&v dyabav etdioyov xapw éxew. 
Tav b€ Kudpov dnéxeoBar bia, 70 mvevparusdets 
ovTas pddvora peréxew Tod yuyiKot: Kal dws 
KoopuTépas dmepydleobar Tas ‘yaorépas, Ba 
mapadndbévtas. Kat dia tTotro Kal Tas Ka 
Urvous davraaias Aelas Kal dtapdyous dmoTeAciv. 
Dyoi 3 6 "AheLavdpos év Tats Tav girocddwv 
Siadoyais Kal Tatra ebpyKevar ev I[v@ayopixots 
Urouvjpacw. apxiy prev arravrev povdda: €k 
5€ Tis povddos adpiotov Sudda ws av vAnv TH 
1 ¢ot> racayv coll. $ 20 Casaubon. 





2 For the doctrines of Pythagoras (§§ 25-35) Alexander is 
taken as D. L..’s authority (see Introd. pp. xxvi, xxvii). This 
indefatigable pedant is known to have written a special work 
on the Pythagorean system. Our author may not have 
possessed this work by Alexander, but he probably had 
access to a public library containing it. In any case he 
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conviction. To honour their elders, on the principle 
that precedence in time gives a greater title to 
respect ; for as in the world sunrise comes before 
sunset, so in human life the beginning before the 
end, and in all organic life birth precedes death. 
And he further bade them to honour gods before 
demi-gods, heroes before men, and first among men 
their parents; and so to behave one to another as 
not to make friends into enemies, but to turn enemies 
into friends. To deem nothing their own. To 
support the law, to wage war on lawlessness. Never 
to kill or injure trees that are not wild, nor even 
any animal that does not injure man. That it is 
seemly and advisable neither to give way to un- 
bridled laughter nor to wear sullen looks. To avoid 
excess of flesh, on a journey to let exertion and 
slackening alternate, to train the memory, in wrath 
to restrain hand and tongue, to respect all divination, 
to sing to the lyre and by hymns to show due 
gratitude to gods and to good men. To abstain 
from beans because they are flatulent and partake 
most of the breath of life; and besides, it is better 
for the stomach if they are not taken, and this again 
will make our dreams in sleep smooth and untroubled. 

Alexander in his Successions of Philosophers says 
that he found in the Pythagorean memoirs the 
following tenets as well. The principle of all things 
is the monad or unit; arising from this monad the 


deserves praise for the selection. Between Alexander Poly- 
histor in the first century s.c. and the threshold of the third 
century a.p. there had been an enormous increase in neo- 
Pythagorean literature, mostly dealing with mystical pro- 
pertics of numbers and with ethics based upon theology. 
All this D. L. ignores, going back to a Hellenistic document 
long forgotten. 
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povad: aitiw dvtt trooriva éx b€ ris povddos 
Kal THS doptorou duddos Tous apiBovs: ex Oe Tov 
appa Ta onpeta: ex b€ ToUTey Tas ypapds, 
& ov 74 émimeda oxnpara: ex be Tov émiTeOwy 
Ta OTEpEed oxnpara: €x be TovTww 74, atcbyra 
cayata, av Kat Ta oTovxela elvar TéTTapa,, mop, 
vdwp, yh, aépa: peraBadrew b€ Kal tpémeabas 
be dhuw, Kal yiveoBa e€ abrév edopov epapuxor, 
voepov, odapoedh, peony a Teplexovra. Thy yiv KaL 
adray opaipoedy, | Kat Teproucovpevyy. elvat O€ 
Kal avTin odas Kal 74 jew KaTU exetvous dive. 
(odpoupa r <ivat év TO Koop pas wat oKOTOS, 
Kal Beppov Kat buypdv, Kal Eqpov Kat bypov: ay 
Kar emuKparevay Geppod rev Oépos yiveobar, 
yuypod de xeyidva, Exjpoo & €ap, Kal dypob 
pOworepov. éav be Loopopy, Ta kadora etvae 
706 érous, 08 70 pev OadrdAov ap byrewov, 78 dé 
pbivov pOworupov vooepov. adAG, Kat Tijs Hpeepas 
DaMew peev Thy éw, pOiver b€ THY éomépav: dev 
KaL vooeputépay civac. Tov Te Trept THY yi aépa 
doevorov Kal vooepov Kal Ta ev atTa mavra Ovnra: 
TOV b€ avw7aTw deukivyrov T etvat Kal kadapov 
Kal bpd Kal TavTa Ta ev avT@ abavara Kat bia 
rotro Geia. Ady Te Kal ceAqvny Kal Tods GAAovs 
dotépas eivat Oeovs: émixpareivy yap TO Oeppov ev 
abtois, Omep éott Cwis aiziov. tiv te cednvynv 
AdpmecPar bf’ WAtov. Kat avOpurTors elvar mpos 
Jeovs ouyyevelay, KaTa TO jerexew avOpurrov 
Beppod- 60 Kal mpovoetabac Tov Deov par. 
etwappevay TE TOV OAwY Kat Kara, [Epos airiav 
elvat THS dtorkjoews. OunKew 7 ad Tod WAlov 
axriva ua Tob aifépos Tob Te puypod Kal ty a 
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undefined dyad or two serves as material substratum 
to the monad, which is cause ; from the monad and 
the undefined dyad spring numbers : from numbers. 
points ; from points, lines ; from lines. plane figures ; 
from plane figures, solid figures; from solid figures, 
sensible bodies, the elements of which are four, fire, 
water, earth and air ; ; these elements interchange 
and turn into one another completely, and combine 
to produce a universe animate, intelligent, spherical, 
with the earth at its centre. the earth itself too being 
spherical and inhabited round about. There are also 
antipodes, and our “down” is their “up.” Light 
and darkness have equal part® in the universe, so 
have hot and cold, and dry and moist ; and of these, 
if hot preponderates, we have summer ; if cold, 
winter; if dry. spring; if moist, late autumn. If 
all are in equilibrium, we have the best periods of 
the year, of which the freshness of spring constitutes 
the hee althy season, and the decay of late autumn 
the unhealthy. So too, in the day, freshness belongs 
to the morning. and decay to the evening, which is 
therefore more unhealthy. The air about the earth 
is stagnant and unw holesome, and all within it is 
mortal; but the uppermost air is ever-moved and 
pure and healthy, and all within it is immortal and 
consequently divine. The sun, the moon, and the 
other stars are gods; for, in them, there is a pre- 
ponderance of heat, and heat is the cause of life. 
The moon is illumined by the sun. Gods and men 
are akin, inasmuch as man partakes of heat ; there- 
fore God takes thought for man. Tate is the cause 
of things being thus ordered both as a whole and 
separately. The sun’s ray penetrates through the 
* Cf. Soph. £1. 87 yijs iodporp’ arp. 
BAS 
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Kadodo. b€ Tov pev adépa dvypov aifepa, TH dé 
Gdrkaccav Kail To vypov amaydv aifepa. tadtyy 
b€ 7Hv axtiva Kal els 7a BevOy SvecAar Kat da 
TotTo Cwomoeiy mavTa. Kat Chv pev wavl? dca 
peréxer Tob Beppod: 86 Kal Ta Pere fa etvat' 
puxny pero py Exew Tavra. elvar dé THY poxry 
droomacpa aidépos Kai Tot Geppod Kat Tod 
puypod, 7H cuppetéyew yvypob 2iB€pos. dca- 
dépew Te poxiy wis: abavarov 7 elvar adtyy, 
emelonz ep Kal 70 ad’ o0 améozacTat addvardv 
€o7t. Ta be boa yervaabar ef aAAjAwY amd 
OTTEppLaTuV, Thy 8 ek yis_ yéveow advvarov 
idioracbac. To 6€ omepluc etvat orayova eyKe- 
dddov mepieyovcay év éauri Geppov a aTpov" TavTny 
be Tpoodepopevny TH HAT PS amo ev ToD eyxepddov 
ix@pa Kal bypov Kal ain mpotecbar, ob av odpras 
Te Kal vedpa_ Kal 6076 Kal Tpixas Kat 70 6Aov ouv- 
toracba. odpa amd 8€ Tob atpot Puy Kal 
atcOnovw. poppodobat 6€ 7d prev mpOtov mayer 
év Teepais TecoupaKorra, Kata O€ Tods TIS 
appovias Adyous év éexta 7 évvéa 7 SéKa TO TAEt- 
aTov pynat tedAewhev amoxuioxecbar 7d Bpédos: 
eye & ev adT@ mavtas tods Adyous THs Cwis, 
ov etpopreveny ovvexeoBar KaTG TOUS Tijs dppovias 
Adyous, éxdoTow ev TeTaypevors Katpois emuytvo- 
peeve. Ti T atobnow Kowds Kat Kat’ <ldos 
77 épacw atpov zw elvat dyav Geppev. KaL dua 
tobto A€yerar Ov dépos opay Kal dv vdaTos: 
dvrepetdeobat yap 70 Bepov dimré Tod puxpod. 
émrel TOL el puxpes 4 0 ev Tos Oppacw aTpcs, 
SrerarajKet av mpos Tov Gpovov dépa: vov 6€ * * 
éo7w" ev ols nAtov avAas KadAet Tous od¢barpovs. 
SAL 
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aether, whether cold or dense—the air they call 
cold aether, and the sea and moisture dense acther 
and this ray descends even to the depths and for 
this reason quickens all things. All things live which 
partake of heat—this is why plants are living things 
—but all have not soul, which is a detached part of 
aether, partly the hot and partly the cold, for it 
partakes of cold aether too. Soul is distinct from 
life; it is immortal, since that from which it is 
detached is immortal. Living creatures are repro- 
duced from one another by germination; there is 
no such thing as spontaneous generation from earth. 
The germ is a clot of brain containing hot vapour 
within it; and this, when brought to the womb, 
throws out, from the brain, ichor, fluid and blood, 
whence are formed flesh, sinews, bones, hairs, and 
the whole of the body, while soul and sense come 
from the vapour within. First congealing in about 
forty days, it receives form and, according to the 
ratios of ‘‘ harmony,” in seven, nine, or at the most 
ten, months, the mature child is brought forth. It 
has in it all the relations constituting life, and these, 
forming a continuous series, keep it together accord- 
ing to the ratios of harmony, each appearing at 
regulated intervals. Sense generally, and sight in 
particular, is a certain unusually hot vapour. This 
is why it is said to see through air and water, because 
the hot aether is resisted by the cold; for, if the 
vapour in the eyes had been cold, it would have 
been dissipated on meeting the air, its like. As it 
is. in certain [lines] he calls the eyes the portals of 











1 €or “évavrios> Apelt. 
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‘ * > A ‘ \ ~ > ~ ‘ ~ A 
7a 8 adra Kal mepl Tis axons Kal TOV AouTav 
alcOnocewr doypatiler. 

\ 9? 2 t x ~ ~ ww 

Thy 8° avOpamou dvynv Sdcatpetobar tpryF, ets 
Te voov Kal dpévas kal Ouydv. vodv pév obv Kal 

\ ? es a ” tA / x 
Bupov elvat Kai év tots aAXows Cabois, ppévas dé 
povov ev avOpumw. eivar dé THy apyny Tis puyAs 
amo Kapdlas péxpis eynepdAdov: Kal TO pev ev TH 
Kapdia pépos avThs dmapyew Ouudv, Ppevas Se 

\ a ‘ ? ~ ? > Be 
Kal votv Ta ev TH eyxedddw: otaydvas 8 elvae 
amo tovtwy tas aloOijces. Kal TO ev Ppdvisov 
> - % A A , # -. ‘ 
abavatov, ta b€ Aowza OvynTd. rpédecbai Te THY 
poynv amo tod alparos: rods dé Adyous puyAs 

Z > is * 
avéovs evar. adpatov 7 elvat adtHyy Kal Tovs 
Adyous, evel Kal 6 aidjp déparos. deopd 7 elvat 
Tis pois Tas pheBas Kal Tas dprnplas Kal Ta 
vedpa sTtav 8 loytn Kat Kal? adriy yevopevn 
npe, Seopa yiveobar adris tobs Adyous Kal Ta. 
4 > nn > > \ om a a / 
épya. expipfetcay 8 adryy emi ys mAaleobae 
ev 7H aépt opoiavy TH cuyatr.. Tov 8 ‘Eppny 
Tapiav evar Tav yvyav Kat dia TobTO Tropzatov 
Aéeyecbar Kal wvAatov Kal yoviov, émevdimep obTOS 
elomeuTel amd TOV owudTw Tas puxas amd TE 

~ A 
yas Kat ex Oararrns: Kat dyecbur Tas ev Kabapas 
> ‘ ‘ La \ > > te #9, 2 F 
emt Tov vywoTov, Tas 8 axafdprous pyT? éxeivass 
meAdlew pr aAAjAas, detobar 8° ev dppyKrots 


a ey 9 , > , , \ Sth 
32 deapots UT Epuvwv. eal TE TAVTA TOV aepa 


puyav eutAcwv' Kat Tavtas Satpovds Te Kal Wpwas 
dvopalecbar: Kat timo tovTwy méuTecbar avlped- 
mows TOUs T dveipous Kal TA OnLEla VdGOV TE Kat 
byvetas, Kat ov povoy avOpumois, aAAa Kal mpo- 
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the sun. His conclusion is the same with regard to 
hearing and the other senses. 

The soul of man, he says. is divided into three 
parts, intelligence, reason, and passion. Intelligence 
and passion are possessed by other animals as well, 
but reason by man alone. The seat of the soul 
extends from the heart to the brain: the part of 
it which is in the heart is passion, while the parts 
located in the brain are reason and intelligence. 
The senses are distillations from these. Reason is 
immortal, all else mortal. The soul draws nourish- 
ment from the blood: the faculties @ of the soul are 
winds, for they as well as the soul are invisible, just 
as the aether is invisible. The veins, arteries, and 
sinews are the bonds of the soul. But when it is 
strong and settled down into itself, reasonings and 
deeds become its bonds. When cast out upon the 
earth, it wanders in the air like the body. Hermes 
is tye. steward of souls, and for that reason is called 
Hermes the Escorter, Hermes the Keeper of the 
Gate, and Hermes of the Underworld, since it is he 
who brings in the souls from their bodies both by 
land and sea ; and the pure are taken into the upper- 
most region, but the impure are not permitted to 
approach the pure or each other, but are bound by 
the Furies in bonds unbreakable. The whole air is 
full of souls which are called genii” or heroes; these 
are they who send men dreams and signs of future 
disease and health, and not to men atone; but to 


“ ’ 


2 The word Néyous is translated above by “ ratios.” ive. 
proportionalities. With avéuovs compare the Stoic air-currents. 

®° The Greek daemons (daiuoves) are, according to Hesiod, 
W. and D. 121-126, superhuman beings, guardians and bene- 
factors of mankind, watching over the earth whereon once 
they lived. 
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Paros Kat trois dAdous KTqVEOW: els TE Tourous 
yiveodar Tous TE xabappovs Kal dot pomagpods 
pavTiKyy Te Tacay fal KAndovas Kal Ta dpowa., 
peyatov b€ dnow elvar Tov ev avOpwmois TO THY 
puynv metoar él 7d ayabov 7 emi To KaKdv. evdat- 
provety 7 dvOpurrous orav dyaby puxn Tpoayevnrat, 
pndérore om Tpepely pnde TOV GUTOV * * pdov kpareiy. 
"Opkiov 7” elvar To dticauov «al Sud TobTo Aia 
Opkov A€yeobar. TP Tv dpeviy dppoviay elvat 
Kat THY bylevay Kal TO dyabov dmav Kal tov bedv- 
810 Kal Kal? appoviay guveardvar Ta. dra. didiay 
7 elvar evappdmov ladtnta. Tysds Oeots Seiv 
vowilew Kal Fpwoe 7 TAS ioas, dda Deois det i mer” 
eddnplas Acuxeytovobyras Kal dyvevovras, Hpwaor 
a7 péoou Hepas. THY 8 ayveiay etvau bud. 
cabappay Kal Aoutpav Kal TEpippavTnplov Kat 
bua Tod Kabapevew amo Te KiSovs Kal Aexots Kal 
pudopatos mavros Kal dzéxeobar Bpwrav Ovncer- 
Siow Te Kped@y Kat tTpryAdv Kal pedavodpwv Kal 
Ov Kal TOV WoTdKwy Cawv Kal KUduwy Kal TOY 
GAAwy dv mapakeAevovtar Kal of tas TeAeTas ev 


Tots tepots émiTeAobvTes. dnot re "Apiororéhns 


ev 7@ llept rev Tlvdayopetor* mapayye\ew atrov 
dréxecBau Tov KuUdpwv FATOL 6TL aidotors elolv 
opeotoe n ore “Adou atAas. * * dydvatoy yap 
nw , Sekt eo lal ~ oe , 
povov" 7 ote POelper Ott TH Too dAov poe 
6provov 7 6 ore oAvyapxeKov: KAnpobyrar yoov atrots. 
Ta be TECOVT a py avaipetobar, omep Tou ebilecbar 
pen axoAdatus écblew 7 Gte emt TeAeuTH Twos: Kai 


1 The marginal lemma Ilepi rév xvduwy has supplanted 
the proper title of Aristotle’s work, which probably was 
epi rev IL, 
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sheep also and cattle as well: and it is to them that 
purifications and lustrations, all divination, omens 
and the like, have reference. The most momentous 
thing in human life is the art of winning the soul 
to good or to evil. Blest are the men who acquire 
a good soul; <if it be bad> they can never be 
at rest, nor ever keep the same course two days 
together. 

Right has the force of an oath, and that is why Zeus 
is called the God of Oaths. Virtue is harmony, and 
so are health and all good and God himself; this is 
why they say that all things are constructed according 
to the laws of harmony. The love of friends is just 
concord and equality. We should not pay equal 
worship to gods and heroes, but to the gods always, 
with reverent silence, in white robes, and after 
purification, to the heroes only from midday onwards. 
Purification is by cleansing, baptism and lustration, 
and by keeping clean from all deaths and births and 
all pollution, and abstaining from meat and flesh of 
animals that have died, mullets, gurnards, eggs and 
egg-sprung animals, beans, and the other abstinences 
prescribed by those who perform mystic rites in 
the temples. According to Aristotle in his work On 
the Pythagoreans, Pythagoras counselled abstinence 
from beans either because they are like the genitals, 
or because they are like the gates of Hades . . . as 
being alone unjointed, or because they are injurious, 
or because they are like the form of the universe, or 
because they belong to oligarchy, since they are used 
in election by lot. He bade his disciples not to pick 
up fallen crumbs, cither in order to accustom them 
not to eat immoderately, or because connected with 
a person’s death; nay, even, according to Aristo- 
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’"Apiatoddvns S€ Tav jpwawv dyno elvar Ta 
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mouetv: ot 8€, émet a0 TouTov! GpNETAL TO oAov. 

Kat rév oxnpare To KaAAoTov opaipay eivat 
tev otepedv, TAY om émmédu KUKAOV. yipas Kat 
mav To juecovpLevov Opowov" Kal avény Kal veornTa. 
TavTOV. byievay THY TOD eldous Stapovijy, vécov 
Thy ToUTOU pbopav. mept Tav addy, ore bet 
mapariBecbat T™pos ropynow Tob Stxatov: ot yap 
dAes may odlovow 6 Oo Tt av rrapaAdBaot Kal ‘yeyo- 
vaow ek TOV xabapwrdrey apdiou Kal DaAdoons. 

Kai raira pév dynow 6 "AdcEavdpos ev Tots 
TIvéayopixots trouvyipacw etpnkéva, Kat Ta 
exetvuy exopeva 0 ’AptatoredAns. 

Ty 5€ cepvorpéererav tod Tvbayépou kat 


1 os vl. Tomo. 


® Meineke, C.G.2 ii. L070. 
This may fe some hidden sense: but it is tempting 
to adopt rérov for rot'rov with the Borbonicus. 
Alexander is cited above ($24). ebpyxévac comes in 
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phanes, crumbs belong to the heroes, for in his 
Heroes he says®: 


Nor taste ve of what falls beneath the board ! 


Another of his precepts was not to cat white cocks, 
as being sacred to the Month and wearing suppliant 
garb—now supplication ranked with things good— 
sacred to the Month because they announce the 
time of day ; and again white represents the nature 
of the good, black the nature of evil. Not to touch 
such fish as were sacred; for it is not right that 
gods and men should be allotted the same things, 
any more than free men and slaves. Not to break 
bread ; for once friends used to meet over one loaf, 
as ie barbarians do even to this day; and you 
should not divide bread which brings them together ; 
some give as the explanation of this that. it Was 
reference to the judgement of the dead in Hades, 
others that bread makes cowards in war, others again 
that it is from it that the whole world begins.” 

He held that the most beautiful figure is the sphere 
among solids, and the circle among plane figures. 
Old agemay be compared to everything that is decreas- 
ing, while youth is one with increase. Health means 
retention of the form, disease its destruction. Of 
salt he said it should be brought to table to remind us 
of what is right ; for salt preserves whatever it finds, 
and it arises from the purest sources, sun and sea, 

This is what Alexander says that he found in the 
Pythagorean memoirs. What follows is Aristotle’s. 

But Pythagoras’s great dignity not even Timon 
both sections. This means that, in the Lives of Pythagoras 
which D. L. consulted, the extract from Alexander has dis- 


placed a passage which came from a spurious Aristotelian 
treatise ILepi Iv@a-yopeiwr. 
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overlooked, who, although he digs at him in his 
Sulit speaks of 

Pythagoras, inclined to witching works and ways, 

Man-snarer, fond of noble periphrase. 
Xenophanes ® confirms the statement about his hav- 
ing been different people at different times in the 
elegiacs beginning : 

Now other thoughts, another path, I show. 

What he says of him is as follows : 


They say that, passing a belaboured whelp, 

He, full of pity, spake these words of dole : 
“Stay, smite not! "Tis a friend, a human soul ; 
I knew him straight whenas I heard him yelp!” 


Thus Xenophanes. But Cratinus also lampooned 
him both in the Pythagorizing Woman and also in 
The Tarentines, where we read®¢: 


They are wont, 
If haply they a foreigner do find, 
To hold a cross-examination 
Of doctrines’ worth, to trouble and confound him 
With terms, equations, and antitheses 
Brain-bung’d with magnitudes and periphrases. 


Again, Mnesimachus in the dlemaeon 4: 


To Loxias we sacrifice : Pythagoras his rite, 
Of nothing that is animate we ever take a bite. 


And Aristophon in the Pythagorist®: 


a. He told how he travelled in Hades and looked on the 
dwellers below, 

How each of them lives, but how different by far from the 
lives of the dead 

Were the lives of the Pythagoreans, for these alone, so he said, 


¢ Cratin. minor, Meineke, C.G.L’. iii. 376. 
4 Meineke, C.G.F, iii, 567. 
e¢ Meineke, C.G.F. iii. 362, 
VOL. II QA 


Se) 


as 
Gre 
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’EreAevta 8° 6 Tv@aydpas tobrov tov tpédzov. 
ouvedpevovtos peta TOV ovvyOwy ev 7H MidAwvos 
oikia [rovrov|, tnd twos T&v pn Tapadoxys 
dEwOévreov bia pBdvov brompyabjvar TI otkiay 
ouveBn* twes 8 adrods tos Kpotwudras Todo 
mpaéar, tupavvidos eémifeow evAaBovpevors. Tov 
67) Mudaydpav katadngbjvat buck vdvra: Kal mpds 
TW xepio YEvopevos TAT pet Kudpov, iva [avro@ | 
€or, elu dravar av paov 7 marhoat [avarpe- 
Ofvar 5€ Kpetrtov 7) AaAjoat]: Kal ade mpos Tay 
SiwkdvTwv anocdayjva. ovtw bé Kal ods 





2 In the account which follows two passages should be 
distinguished : (1) cuvedpetovros . . . avvéBy, and (2) otrw 
bé Kai... (§ 40) aourjoavra. <A similar combination of 
Neanthes and Dicaearchus is found in Porphyry, Vit. Pyth. 
55 sqqy., Neanthes apparently insisting on the absence, and 
Dicaearchus on the presence, of the master at the time when 
the brotherhood were attacked and scattered. Jamblichus, 
Vit. Pyth. 251 sq., cites Nicomachus, whose version agrees 
with that of Neanthes. 

®’ This passage, partly in direct (yevouevos, gory, eirdy)} 
and partly in reported speech (xata\np@jvat, arocpayhvat), 
receives some light from the story of Myllias and his wife 
Timycha as given by Iamblichus, Vit. ?yth. 189-194, on the 
at of Hippobotus and Neanthes (ef. also Porphyry, 

Vit. Pyth. § 61, where the story of Damon and Phintias ‘is 
said to have been transferred by Hippabotus and Neanthes. 


os 
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Were suffered to dine with King Pluto, which was for their 
piety’s sake. 

s. What an ill-tempered god for whom such swine, such 
creatures good company make ; 


and in the same later: 


Their food is just greens, and to wet it pure water is all 
that they drink ; 

And the want of a bath, and the vermin, and their old 
threadbare coats so do stink 

That none of the rest will come near them. 


Pythagoras met his death in this wise.* As he 
sat one day among his acquaintances at the house of 
Milo, it chanced that the house was set ablaze out 
of jealousy by one of the people who were not 
accounted worthy of admittance to his presence, 
though some say it was the work of the inhabitants 
of Croton anxious to safeguard themselves against 
the setting-up of atyranny. Pythagoras was caught 
as he tried to escape: he got as far as a certain 
field of beans, where he stopped, saying he would 
be captured rather than cross it, and be killed 
rather than prate about his doctrines ; and so his 
pursuers cut his throat. So also were murdered 


to the same trusty pair, Myllias and Timycha). The story 
in lamblichus represents a band of Pythagoreans pursued 
by a tyrant’s myrmidons and caught in a plain where beans 
were growing, all of them preferring to die where they stood 
rather than trample on the beans: but this story might be 
located anywhere. It has nothing inherently to do with 
the end of Pythagoras. What remains, rov 6é II. xara- 
An@Pivar deeEcdvra, may be compared with Porphyry, Vit. 
Pyth, $57, where we are told that the disciples made a 
bridge of their own bodies over the fire and thus the master 
escaped from the burning house but, in despair at the 
extinction of his school, chose a voluntary death. The 
words otrw dé which follow come in awkwardly, as they are 
separated from the sentence about the fire. 
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more than half of his disciples, to the number of 
forty or thereabouts: but a very few eseaped, 
including Archippus of Tarentum and L ysis, already 
Wientioned: 

Dicaearchus, however, says that Pythagoras died a 
fugitive in the temple of the Muses at Metapontum 
after forty days’ starvation. Heraclides, in his Epi- 
tome of the Lives of Satyrus, says that, after burying 
Pherecydes at Delos, he returned to Italy and, when 
he found Cylon of Croton giving a luxurious banquet 
to all and sundry, retired to Metapontum to end his 
days there by starvation, having no wish to live 
longer. On the other hand, Hermippus relates that, 
when the men of Agrigentum and Syracuse were at 
war, Pythagoras and his disciples went out and 
fought in the van of the army of the Agrigentines, 
and, their line being turned, he was killed by the 
Syracusans as he was trying to avoid the beantield ; 
the rest, about thirty-five in number, were burned 
at the stake in Tarentum for trying to set up 
government in opposition to those in power. 

Hermippus gives another anecdote. Pythagoras, 
on coming to Italy, made a subterranean dwelling 
and enjoined on his mother to mark and record all 
that passed, and at what hour, and to send her notes 
down to him until he should ascend. She did so. 
Pythagoras some time afterwards came up withered 
and looking like a skeleton, then went into the 
assembly and declared he had been down to Hades, 
and even read out his experiences to them. ‘They 
were so affected that they wept and wailed and 
looked upon him as divine. going so far as to send 


Said 
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their wives to him in hopes that they would learn 
some of his doctrines: and so they were called 
Pythagorean women. ‘Thus far Hermippus. 

Py thagoras had a wife, Theano by name, daughter 
of Brovuane of Croton, though some call her 
Brontinus’s wife and Pythagoras’s pupil. He had 
a daughter Damo, according to the letter of Lysis 
to Hippasus, which says of ini,‘ “Tam told by many 
that you discourse publicly, a thing which Pythagor as 
deemed unworthy. for certain it is that, sehen he 
entrusted his daughter Damo with the custody of 
his memoirs, he solemnly charged her never to give 
them to anyone outside his house. And, although 
she could have sold the writings for a large sum of 
money, she would not, but reckoned poverty and her 
father’s solemn injunctions more precious than gold, 
for all that she was a woman.” 

They also had a son Telauges, who succeeded his 
father and, according to some. was Empedoctles’ 
instructor. At all events Hippobotus makes [m- 
pedocles say ?: 

Telauges, famed 
Son of Theano and Pythagoras. 
Telauges wrote nothing, so far as we know, but his 
mother Theano wrote a few things. Further, a story 
is told that being asked how many days it was 
before a woman becomes pure after intercourse, she 
replied, “With her own husband at once, with 
another man never.’”’ And she advised a woman 
going in to her own husband to put off her shame 
with her clothes, and on leaving him to put it on 


aE 155), 
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again along with them. Asked “ Put on what?” 
she replied. “What makes me to be called a 
woman.” 

To return to Pythagoras. According to Heraclides, 
the son of Serapion, he was eighty years old when 
he died, and this agrees with his own description of 
the life of man, though most authorities say he was 
ninety. And there are jesting lines of my own upon 
him as follows ¢: 

Not thou alone from all things animate 
Didst keep, Pythagoras. All food is dead 
When boil'd and bak‘d and salt-besprinkle-¢d ; 
For then it surely is inanimate. 


Again ?: 
So wise was wise Pythagoras that he 
Would touch no meats, but called it inipious, 


Bade others eat. Good wisdom: not for us 
To do the wrong; let others impious be. 


And again °: 


If thou wouldst know the mind of old Pythagoras, 
Look on Euphorbus’ buckler and its boss. 

He says “‘ I’ve lived before.” If, when he says he was, 
He was not, he was no-one when he was. 


And again, of the manner of his death @ : 


Woe! Woe! Whence, Pythagoras, this deep reverence 
for beans? Why did he fall in the midst of his disciples ? 
A bean-field there was he durst not cross; sooner than 
trainple on it, he endured to be slain at the cross-roads 
by the men of Acragas. 


He flourished in the 60th Olympiad ¢ and_ his 


2 Auth, Pal, vii. 121. > Anth, Plan, v. 34. 
¢ Anth. Plan. v. 35. @ Anth. Pal. vii. 122. 
¢ 540-536 B.c. Cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 65 “in the 62nd 
Olympiad * [532-528 b.c.], eight years later, and contem- 
porary with Polycrates of Samos. 
301 
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oxados'] éf’ of Kai to Adres éfa mapouuakov 
eis Tov Biov HAGev. of S€ Kal GAAov avdpravToTroLoV 
‘Pyyivov yeyovevac dact Iv@aydpav, aparov 
Soxobyra pubucd Kat cvuppetpias éoroydobar: 
Kal ddAov avdptavtomoiov LXdyov? Kat €TEpov 
pytopa poxOnpov' Kat tatpov dAdov, Ta Tepl 
KHAns yeypadota Kal twa mept “Oprpov cuv- 
TeTayj.evov’ Kat €repov Awpixa Tempaypateupevor, 
ws Atovdovos toropet. "“Epatoobévns b€ dor, 
Kalo Kat DaBwpivos ev rH dydén Mlavrodamis 
ioropias mapariBera, tTodrov eivar Tov mpa@Tov 
evréxvws muKTevoavta emi THs dyddns Kal TeT- 
rapakoaTis *Odupmiddos, Kopyryy Kal adoupyiba 
dhopotyra: éxxpbévra 7 ex TOV Taldwy Kat yAeva- 
abévta abrixa mpooPiva Todvs avdpas Kal viKjoae. 
dynAobv d€ tobTo Kat Todmlypappa OmEep emoinoeE 
Qeaityros: 
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school lasted until the ninth or tenth generation. 
For the last of the Pythagorcans. whom Aristoxenus 
in his time saw, were Xenophilus from the Thracian 
Chaleidice, Phanton of Phlius, and Echecrates, Diocles 
and Polymnastus, also of Phlius. who were pupils of 
Philolaus and Eurytus of Tarentum. 

There were four men of the name of Pythagoras 
living about the same time and at no great distance 
from one another: (1) of Croton, a man with 
tyrannical leanings ; (2) of Phlius, an athlete, some 
say a trainer; (3) of Zacynthus; (4) our subject, 
who discovered the secrets of philosophy [and taught 
them], and to whom was applied the phrase, ‘“ The 
Master said’? ([pse dixit), which passed into a 
proverb of ordinary life. Some say there was also 
another Pythagoras, a sculptor of Rhegium, who is 
thought to have been the first to aim at rhythm and 
symmetry ; another a sculptor of Samos; another 
a bad orator ; another a doctor who wrote on hernia 
and also compiled some things about Homer; and 
yet another who, so we are told by Dionysius, wrote 
a history of the Dorian race. Eratosthenes says, 
aceording to what we learn from Favorinus in the 
eighth book of his Miscellaneous History, that the 
last-named was the first to box scientifically, in the 
48th Olympiad,* keeping his hair long and wearing 
a purple robe; and that when he was excluded 
with ridicule from the boys’ contest, he went at 
once to the men’s and won that; this is declared 
by Theaetetus’s epigram ? : 

2 588-584 B.c. > Anth., Plan. iii. 35. 
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Hvayopnv TWd, Hvdayopny, ® €eive, Kopjrny, 
dddojevov TUKTHY €t Karéxets Vapuov, 

Ilubaydpys € eyed elpuer Ta oe epya Lov el Tw” Epoto 
*HaAeiwrv, dyaes adrov dmota Adyew. 


Todrov 6 DaBwpives gjow 6 dpois xpjoacbar dia 
Tijs pabnparucis bAns, emi mAéov o€ Loxpdrny 
Kal Tovs éKeivy TAnotdcavras, Kal peta tabr 
*AptotoréeAnv Kal Tovs aTwiKods. 

& A A \ A 2 ‘ ~ >. /, 

AMa pry Kal Tov otpavoy mp@tov svopacar 
KOOPLOV Kal THY yhv oTpoyyvAnv: ws dé Oeddpaoros, 

I> e A Eg € , v4 
49 Llappevidny: ws b€ Zijvwv, “Holiodov. rovrw 
pac avtimapatdooecbar KvAwva xabamep >Avti- 
Aoyov Nwxparee. 

°Emt 6€ tod abAntob MvOaydpov Kai tot7’ 

eréyeto TO emiypaypa: 


e - > > iZ, \ ” 
OUTOS TUKTEVOWV ES OAvpmea TALOLV avnBos 


WAvbe Ilvbayopys 6 Kparew Lapos. 
6 6€ diAdaodos Kal Bde eréoretre: 
Hv8ayopyns >Avaéipever. 


“Kat ov, & A@are, et pondev dpetvev iS Ilvéayo- 
pew yeverny Te Kat KA€os, weTavaotas av olxeo ek 
MeAnjrou: viv dé Kateptxer oe 7) maTpdbev edkreca, 
Kal eue b€ av Kateipuxey ’Avaéyséver eorxdra. 

> Q € ~ ¢ > f ‘ a 3 - > A 
el d€ vpets of dvytaToL Tas TOALas eKreiipeTe, amd 
prev adtéwy 6 Kdopos aipebyjcerat, emuxwduveTepa 

9 ’ an \ > , wy A Ok, A > 

300 adrjot ta ex Myidwy. otire b€ atet Kaddv aidepo- 
Aoyéew percdwvdv te eivar TH maTpide KaddAXov. 





4 As Favorinus seems to have paid special attention to 
discoveries and the invention of names (ef. ii, 1, 20, viii. 
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Know’st one Pythagoras. long-haired Pythagoras, 
The far-tam’d boxer of the Samians ? 

Tam Pythagoras: ask the Mlians 

What were my feats, thou’lt not believe the tale. 

Favorinus says that our philosopher used definitions 
throughout the subject matter of mathematics ; their 
use was extended by Socrates and his disciples, and 
afterwards by Aristotle and the Stoics. 

Further, we are told that he was the first to call 
the heaven the universe and the earth spherical,¢ 
though Theophrastus says it was Parmenides, and 
Zeno that it was Hesicd. It is said that Cylon was 
a rival of Pythagoras. as Antilochus ° was of Socrates. 

Pythagoras the athlete was also the subject of 
another epigram as follows ¢ : 

Gone to box with other lads 
Is the lad Pythagoras, 


Gone to the games Olympian 
Crates’ son the Samian. 


The philosopher also wrote the following letter : 
Pythagoras to Anaximenes. 


“ Even you, O most excellent of men, were you 
no better born and famed than Pythagoras, would 
have risen and departed from Miletus: But now 
your ancestral glory has detained you as it had 
detained me were I Anaximenes’s peer. But if you, 
the best men, abandon your cities, then will their 
good order perish, and the peril from the Medes will 
increase. Vor always to scan the heavens is not 
well, but more seemly is it to be provident for one’s 
12, 47, ix. 23, 34), it seems likely that he is our author’s 
authority here: so probably a different book of Favorinus 
is cited. 

> Apelt suggests Antiphon, comparing Xen. Mem. i. 6. 
¢ Anth. Plan. iii. 16. 
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Kal eyw 6€ od mavTa mept Tovs EuewuTod pvOous, 
> \ \ ? , a F- >? >? Eg 
adda Kat ev 7oAguas ots Siadepovaw és adArAous 
"Tradtara.”’ 


"Exedy dé wept Ilvfaydpov SueAnAVIaper, prréov 
mept tav €AXdopipwy Tv8ayopexav: pe® ods mrept 
TaY omopadny Kata Twas depopevwr: emef? 
otTws e€aisopev Thy Siadoyiy Tov agiwy Adyou 
ews "Ezuxovpov xabla Kal mpoeipyjkapev. mepl pev 
otv Oeavods Kai Tydavyous drerdypeba Aexréov 
b€ viv wept "EumedoxAdovs mparov- Kata yap 
twas Ilv@aydpov dijKoucer. 


Ked. 8’. EMITEAOKAH™S 


51 "EpzedoxAjjs, ws gdnow ‘Inm7dBotos, Métwvos 
nV vids rob "Epmedoxhéous, ’Axpayaytivos. 70 
& atto Kal Tipatos ev rH mevtexadexdrn Tov 
. H i 2 , 2 
lovoptéiv <Aéyet MpooaTopay > emianpov dvépa 
yeyovevat tov Ea medoK)éa Tov mammov Tod moro. 
ada Kal “Eppimmos ta adra todtw dyciv. opotws 
e I > ~ \ , 4 ~ 
HpakdActdns ev 7 Mept vdowr, dre Aapmpas 
WW oiktas inmotpodynKotos Tot Ta77oV. A€yet be 
Kal "Eparoobers ev tots *OdAvprovixats Thy 
mparny Kat €BdopunKoariy "Odvprrada veviKnKevar 
zov Tob Mérwvos zarépa, pdprupe xpepevos 
aN ay *ATroAAdd om 
AptatoréAa. "AzoAAbSwpos Oo ypapypatiKos 
év tots Xpovixots dyow ws 


bn 


-. X Ls er > A if 
qv poev Meéravos vids, ets 5€ Ooupious 
adtov vewaTi TavTeAds éxTiapLéevous 
<6> TAadxos éddeiv dnow. 


VILL. 50-52. PYTHAGORAS—EMPEDOCLES 


mother country. For 1 too am not altoge ther in 
my discourses but am found no less in the wars 
which the Italians wage with one another.’ 


Having now finished our account of Pythagoras, 
we have next to speak of the noteworthy Pyth- 
agoreans; after them will come the philosophers 
whom some denominate “ sporadic ” (i.e. belonging to 
no particular school] ; and then, in the next place, we 
will append the succession of all those worthy of notice 
as far as Epicurus, in the way that we promised. 
We have already treated of Theano and Telauges : 
so now we have first to speak of Empedocles, for 
some say he was a pupil of Pythagoras. 


Cuaprer 2, EMPEDOCLES (484-424 B.c.) 


Empedocles was, according to Hippobotus, the son 
of Meton and grandson of Empedocles, and was a 
native of Agrigentum. This is confirmed by Timaeus 
in the fifteenth book of his Histories, and he adds 
that Empedocles, the poet’s grandfather, had been 
a man of distinction. Hermippus also agrees with 
Timaeus. So, too, Heraclides, in his treatise On 
Diseases.* says that he was of an illustrious family, 
his grandfather having kept racehorses. Eratosthenes 
also in his Olympic Victories records, on the authority 
of Aristotle, that the father of Meton was a victor 
in the 7lst Olympiad.2- The grammarian Apollo- 
dorus in his Chronology tells us that 


He was the son of Meton, and Glaucus says he went to 
Thurii, just then founded.¢ 


@ y. 67. ® 496 Buc. © 445-444 B.C. 
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«i bmoBas: 
of 8 taropotyres, ws medevyors olkobev 
els Tas Lupakovoas per exetvw evroAeper 
pos "APnvdovs epot <ye> tehéws ayvoety 


doxotow: 7 yap ovKer’ ay 7 TavTEeA@s 
UTEPYEy Paks, O7ep odxt daiverat. 


> ft \ ? rg ” ¢ , 
AptaroreAns yap atdrov, ére te “HpakdAeidns, 
éfijxovra evav dyat tetehevTnKévar. 6 be <Ty > 
ptay Kal €BdounKoaTiy ’OAvpmidda verixnKws 


KéAnte ToUTOU TaTTOS Fv Opwvupos, 
wo dua Kat Tov xpdvov bro Tod ’AmoANoSu\pou 
onpatvecdat. 
_Xdrupos 8 ev rots Blows dno dre "EumedoxAjs 
> ig 4 \ ‘ > ‘ 
vios pev tv *“E€awérov, xarédime 6€ Kal adros 
e.\ > - > a a 2A > FA % 
viov *E€aiverov: émi te Tis adtis "OAvumiddos Tov 
peev imme Kedyre vevuxnKevat, tov 8 vidov adrob 
7d An UE as “Hpaxdetons ev 7H °Emroua, Spopp. 
eyo 8 ebpov év rots ‘Vropv7jpact DaBwpivov 6 or 
kat Botv €Avce rots Bewpois 6 *Epmedondjs éx 
péditos Kal dAditwy, Kat adeAdov eoye Kadd- 
cf al La > *: , ~ > ~ 
kpatlonv. Trydadyns 8° 6 [lv€aydpou mats ev rh 
mpos DiArddAaov ematoAq gdyot tov *EumedondA€a 
*Apywopov eivac vior. 
"Or. & ty ?Axpayavrivos éx LuceAlas, adres 
evapxopevos Tov Kabappay dyow: 


2) giro ot peya. dozv Kata Eavbod ’Axpdyavtos 
valet’ av’ axpa woAeos. 


Kal Ta pev TEpl TOD yevous abrob TaAde. 
3 ~ > bs + le re “| ~ 
Axotoa 8 abrov Huéaydpou Tinatos dua ris 
Yop be 7 
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Then farther on he adds : 


Those who relate that, being exiled from his home, he 
went to Syracuse and fought in their ranks against the 
Athenians seem, in my judgement at least, to be completely 
mistaken. For by that time either he was no longer living 
or in extreme old age, which is inconsistent with the story. 
For Aristotle and Heraclides both affirm that he 
died at the age of sixty. The victor with the riding- 
horse in the 71st Olympiad was 


This man’s namesake and grandfather, 


so that Apollodorus in one and the same passage 
indicates the date as well as the fact. 

But Satyrus in his Lives states that Empedocles was 
the son of Exaenetus and himself left a son named 
Ixaenetus, and that in the same Olympiad Empedocles 
himself was victorious in the horse-race and his son 
in wrestling, or, as Heraclides 4 in his Epitome has it, 
in the foot-race. I found? in the Memorabilia of 
Favorinus a statement that Empedocles feasted the 
sacred envoys on a sacrificial ox made of honey and 

barley-meal, and that he had a_ brother named 
Callier atides. Telauges, the son of Pythagoras, in 
his letter to Philolaus calls Empedocles the son of 
Archinomus. 

That he belonged to Agrigentum in Sicily he 
himself testifies at the beginning of his Purifications ¢ : 


My friends, who dwell in the great city sloping down to 
yellow Acragas, hard by the citadel. 


So much for his family. 
Timaeus in the ninth book of his Histories says he 


2 j.e, Heraclides Lembus. 
> Cf. Introd. p. xiv. ¢ Fr, 112 D. 
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evaTys toropet, Adywv ott Katayvwobels emi 
AoyokAoria tore, Kaba Kat TAdtev, tev Aoyewv 
> 4, a ~ % \ > ‘ 
exwrvbn petéxew. peuvncbar 5é€ nal adrov Ilv6- 
aydpou A€éyovta: 


, 5) Lr Dit , > 7 
nV bé Tis €V KELVOLOLY GV7I/P TEplwWwala eldws, 
a 


St t = ‘5 hes Ss r = 
OS OF) [ANKLOTOV TPATLOWV EKTIOATO TAOUTOV. 


of b€ todro eis Ilappevidny atrov Adyew ava- 
d€povra. 

Dyot s€ NedvOns dre péxpt DiroAdov Kal ’Eure- 
dokréous exowdvovv ot Ilvbayopicol tav Adywr. 
evel O° atros bia THS ToUjTews eOnpoclwoev add, 
vouov eevto pyndevi peradwoev eroTrolg. To 8 
atro Kal Adtwva mabetv dyot Kal yap Toorov 
KwAvbfvat. Tivos pevroe ye avray HkKovoev oO 
"Eprredoxdys, odK el7e: Thy yap Tepupepoperny 
as TyAadyous emaroAny | om Te petéaxey ‘I77- 
mécov Kal Bpovrivov, pw elvar a€idmortov. 

‘O € Ocddpacros Happertsov gjot ondwray 
avrov yeveobar Kal pent ay ev Tots Toast Kal 
yap éxelvov év erect tov Ilepi ddoews e€eveynety 
Aoyov. “Eppurmos dé od Tappevidov, =evo- 
dvous dé yeyovevar Lydwryy, @ Kat ovvdratpipac 
Kal pyejoacbar Thy emoTouav: voTEpov be Tots 
Ilu@ayopixots evruyetv. ?AAKiddpas 8 ev TO 
Muak® dyno. Kata tods adtods ypdvouvs Zijvwva 
Kat “EumedoxAda adxotaa lappevidov, «if vore- 
pov amoxuphoa, kat tov pev Zijvwva Kaz’ idiav 
d¢irocodjaa, tov bé ’AvaEaydpov diakodcat Kat 





a Fr, 129 D. 
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was a pupil of Pythagoras, adding that. having been 
convicted at that time of stealing his discourses, he 
was, like Plato, excluded from taking part in the 
discussions of the school: and further, that Min- 
pedocles himself mentions Pythagoras in the lines ¢: 

And there lived among them a man of superhuman know- 
ledge, who verily possessed the greatest wealth of wisdom. 
Others say that it is to Parmenides that he is here 
referring. 

Neanthes states that down to the time of 
Philolaus and Empedocles all Pythagoreans were 
admitted to the discussions. But when Empedocles 
himself made them public property by his poem. 
they made a law that they should not be imparted 
to any poet. He says the same thing also happened 
to Piato, for he too was excommunicated. But 
which of the Pythagoreans it was who had Empedocles 
for a pupil he did not say. For the epistle commonly 
attributed to Telauges and the statement that 
Empedocles was the pupil of both Hippasus and 
Brontinus he held to be unworthy of credence. 

Theophrastus affirms that he was an admirer of 
Parmenides and imitated him in his verses, for 
Parmenides too had published his treatise On Nature 
in verse. But Hermippus’s account is that he was 
an admirer not so much of Parmenides as of Xeno- 
phanes, with whom in fact he lived and whose 
writing of poetry he imitated, and that his meeting 
with the Pythagoreans was subsequent. Alcidamas 
tells us in his treatise on Physics that Zeno and 

Empedocles were pupils of Parmenides about the 
same time, that afterwards they left him, and that, 
while Zeno framed his own system, F. mpedocles 
became the pupil of Anaxagoras and Pythagoras, 


Q~ 
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Ilu@aydpou- Kat rod pév tiv ceuvornta CnAdoas 
vob te Biov Kai Tod ayjparos, Tod b€ THY dvato- 
Aoyiav. 

> ~ ~ ~ 

AptatotéAns 8 &v 7@ NodiarH dynow apdzov 
2D , G \ OF cms , \ 
Epmedoxdéa pyropixiy edpeiv, Zyvwva bé dia- 
Aextixjy. ev d€ 7 ILept momrav dynow bre Kat 
€ \ eo ov a \ \ ‘ X 
Opnpexos: 6 *EpedokAjs Kal Sewos mepl THy 
dpacw yeyovev, HeTadopnTiKds Te wy Kal Tots 
dARots Tots Trept TOUT UKRHY em irevypagt Xpepsevos: 
Kal dudte ypdbavros atrod Kal dAAa Toujpata THY 

at , \ , > 9 , 
ve TOU ZépEov didBaow Kat mpooipwov eis “AmoA- 
Awva, Tad voTepov katéxavoev adeAdy tis adrod 
(7) Duyarnp, os gyow ‘lepeivupos), TO pev mpoot- 
jutov dkoved, va 5é Ilepouxa Bovdnbetoa bua 70 
aveAciwra elvar. KabdAov b€ dyna Kal Tpaymdias 
= ‘ / ‘ , ¢ / 2 e 
abrov ypaibat Kai modutikovs: “Hpardeidns 8 6 
7ob Napamiwvos érépov draw etvar Tas Tpaywdias. 
e , \ \ A , / 
lepevupos b€ tTpiot Kal reTTapdKovTa dynow 
evretuxnKéevat, NeavOns b€ véov dvTa yeypadévar 
Tas Tpaywolas Kal adta@v énza’ éevteTuynKeva. 
oS a ‘ 

@Myot 5€ Larupos év rots Blows dt Kat latpos 
fv Kal pitwp aprotos. Topyliav yotv tov Aeov- 
tivov abrtod yevécbar wabytyiv, avopa trepéxyovra 
? e ~ ‘ 7 > , 2 
ev pytopikn Kat Téyvnv damoXeAourora: ov dynow 
> - > + ~ rt) / ‘ ~ 
AzodAddwpos ev Xpovixots évvéa mpds Tots 
éxaTov €77) Pidvat. Ttovrov gdynow 6 Natupos 
Aéyew cs adbros mapeln TH EprredoxAci yonrevovte. 
> \ N > \ + ~ 5 4 Ed , 
adda Kat abrov bia TOV TonuaTwr éemayyéeAAccbat 

Ry, oo» , 7 e 
Tore Te Kal dAAa mAciw, du av prot: 


1 adrov érecra codd. : corr. Diels. 
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emulating the latter in dignity of life and bear- 
ing, and the former in his physical inyestiga- 
tions. 

Aristotle in his Sophist calls Empedocles the inventor 
of rhetoric as Zeno of dialectic. In his treatise 
On Poets he says that Empedocles was of Homer’s 
school and powerful in diction, being great in 
metaphors and in the use of all thes “poetical 
devices. He also says that he wrote other poems, 
in particular the invasion of Xerxes and a hymn 
to Apollo, which a sister of his (or, according to 
Hieronymus, his daughter) afterwards burnt. The 
hymn she destroyed unintentionally, but the poem 
on the Persian war deliberately, because it was 
unfinished. And in general terms he says he wrote 
both tragedies and political discourses. But Hera- 
clides, the son of Sarapion, attributes the tragedies 
to a different author. Hieronymus declares that he 
had come across forty-three ‘of these plays, while 
Neanthes tells us that Empedocles wrote these 
tragedies in his youth, and that he, Neanthes, was 
acquainted with seven of them. 

Satyrus in his Lives says that he was also a 
physician and an excellent orator: at all events 
Gorgias of Leontini, a man pre-eminent in oratory 
and “the author of a treatise on the art, had been 
his pupil. Of Gorgias Apollodorus says in his 
Chronology that he lived to be one hundred and nine. 
Satyrus quotes this same Gorgias as saying that he 
himself was present when Empedocles performed 
magical feats. Nay more: he contends that Empe- 
discles in his poems lays claim to this power and to 
much besides when he s says 7: 


2 Fr. 111 1D. 
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dappaka & 600a yeyaor Kak@v Kal yijpaos dAkap 
mevon, émel povvw aol eya Kpavew 7dde wavTa. 
mavoes 0 akapdTwy avéuwv pevos, ot T emt yatay 
dpvipevot Tvovator KatapOivGovew apovpav™ 

\ , nv * f yr re Lae 5 t 
Kal mad, iv ebéAnaGa, maAdwrira mvevpar’ émdéets* 
dices 5° €& duBpoto KeAawod Katptov adyy.ov 
ed - C2 \ \ > sf ~ , 
avOpwos, Ojceas d€ Kat €€ abypoto Fepetou 
pevpata SevdpedOpenta, Ta 7 atOepe vajoovrat, 
dfes 0° e& ?Atdao0 KatadbOipévov pévos avopos. 


Mat be Kat Tipaos ev ri oxTwKadendry xara 
moMovs Tpdmous refavpdcbar Tov dvipa. Kal yap 
ernoiwy mote adodpas mrevodvtwy ws Tods 
Kapmovs AvpHvat, KeAevoas Ovous éxdaphvar Kal 
daKovs Tovjoat® mept Tovs Addous Kal Tas aKpw- 


petas Sdévewe mpos to avdAdafety TO mvetpa: 


Ajgavros | dé xwdvoavenav KAyOjvac. “Hpaxdeidns 
Te ev TO Tlepi voowv gyot Kat Havoavia sia 
nyfjoacbat avtov Ta Tepl THY Gmvou. Av 8 
[lavoavias, ds dynow *Apiotemmos Kal Seance, 
> , + a a \ A ‘ \ vA 
époysevos atrob, & 6 Kal ta Ilepi dicews 
: 
mpooTepavnkey OUTWS* 
Ilavoavin, od 5é€ KAdOt, Saidpovos ’Ayyirov vie. 
> ‘\ 9 t > 3 \ 3 4 
GAAG Kal élypappa els adtov éerroinge: 
Ilavoavinv intpov érodvupov ’Ayyirov vidv 
par *AckAnmddnv watpis eOpepe Téda, 
6s moAAods poyepotat papatvoprévous KapaToLat 
paras anéatpepev Depoehovyns dddtwr. 
\ ~ ” Las [ Xr is \ lot rg 
tiv yoov amvouv 0 ‘Ipardetins dyot tovobrdv te 


1 dpotipas Clem. Tzetz. Chil. 906. 
* roeicbar Cobet. 
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And thou shalt learn all the drugs that are a defence to 
ward off ills and old age, since for thee alone shall 1 aceom- 
plish all this. ‘Thou shalt arrest the violence of the un- 
wearied winds that arise and sweep the earth, laying waste 
the cornfields with their blasts; and again, if thou so will, 
thou shalt call back winds in requital. ‘Thou shalt make 
after the dark rain a seasonable drought for men, and again 
after the summer drought thou shalt cause tree-nourishing 
streams to pour from the sky. ‘Thou shalt bring back from 
Hades a dead man’s strength. 


Timaeus also in the eighteenth® book of his 
TTistories remarks that Empedocles has been admired 
on many grounds. Vor instance, when the etesian 
winds once began to blow violently and to damage 
the crops, he ordered asses to be flayed and bags ‘to 
be made of their skin. ‘These he stretched out here 
and there on the hills and headlands to catch the wind 
and, because this checked the wind, he was called the 
“wind-stayer.”  Heraclides in his book On Diseases ® 
says that he furnished Pausanias with the facts about 
the woman in a trance. This Pausanias, according 
to Aristippus and Satyrus, was his boson:-friend, to 
whom he dedicated his poem On Nature thus ¢ : 


Give ear, Pausanias, thou son of Anchitus the wise ! 
Moreover he wrote an epigram upon him ¢: 


The physician Pausanias, rightly so named, son of 
Anchitus, descendant of Asclepius, was born and bred at 
Gela. Many a wight pining in fell torments did he bring 
back from Persephone’s inmost shrine. 


At all events Heraclides testifies that the case of 


@ According to Beloch this should be the twelfth book ; 
ef. inf. § 66. 
bv. 67. Ca wee bal 4 Fr. 156 D. 
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civat, bs TpidKovTa iépas ourrnpe dmvouv Kal 
dopuxrov 70 oda bev Kal ctvev abrov Kal 
intpov Kal pavtw, AapBdvwrv dpa Kat aod ToUTwY 
~ / 
Tov atixwr" 
& didot, ot péya adorv kata Eavbod >Akpayavtos 
vater : dv” dx pa Toeos, ayabav peAcdrjpoves epywr, 
yalpet’: éya 8 bpiv Geos dpBporos, ovKert Ovnros 
TwAebipat peta Tou TeTYLEVOS, WoTEp €o.Ka, 
Tawials Te TeploreTTos aTédeaiv TE Dateien: 
Tolow ap” <etr’> av ikwyat és doTea THACOdovTa, 
dvdpdow HOE yovarét, ceBiLoprac: a 8 ope! eTrOvTat 
pupior, efepéovres 6 omn 7 Tpos Képoos a drapmés: 
of jev pavroouvéwy KEXpn}evor, of 8 él vovowv 
mavroluy e7UOovTo KAvew etykéa Baw. 


Méyav d€ tov ’Axpayavta eizeiy dynow' ézel 
pupiddes adtov KaTw@Kouv oydoyKovta bev Tov 
b / ? ~ 7 cA ) ~ ooo 
Epuredoxdéa etreiv, tpudavtwy abtav, Axpa- 
yavrivo. tpupGor pev ws atpiov amobavovperes, 
oiklas 6€ KatacKevdlovral ws mavTa TOV ypovoy 
Biwodpevor.” 

Adrods 5€ tovTous Tovs Kafappovs [év] ’OdAvp- 

# e ~ Es WA s ‘ c 4 
mlact paiwojoa A€yerar KAcopevn tov paywodor, 
ws Kat DaBwpivos ev “Azopvnpovedpact. dyot & 
avrov Kal “AptarotéAns éAevbepov yeyovévar Kal 
maons apyis aAAdtpiov, ef ye tTHv Bactrelay atte 
didopéerny wapyticato, Kabdmep EavOos év rots 

1) After dyno: two mss, add Ioraui\\a, which Diels explains 





as the corruption of a marginal scholion recording a variant 
“other copies read rorayév.” The reading mo7apyov adda is 
actually found in two mss. 

ler 1121). 

& According to the vulgate, an unknown writer Potamilla 
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the woman in a trance was such that for thirty days 

he kept her body without pulsation though she 
never breathed; and for that reason Hcradlides 
ealled him not merely a physician but a diviner as 
well, deriving the titles from the following lines also 7: 


My friends, who dwell in the great city sloping down to 
yellow Acragas, hard by the citadel, busied with goodly 
works, all hail! I go about among you an immortal god, 
no more a mortal, so honoured of all, as is meet, crowned 
with fillets and flowery garlands. Straightway as soon as 
I enter with these, men and women, into flourishing towns, 
I am reverenced and tens of thousands follow, to learn where 
is the path which leads to welfare, some desirous of oracles, 
others suffering from all kinds of diseases, desiring to hear 
a message of healing. 


Timaeus explains that he ealled Agrigentum great, 
inasmueh as it had 800,000 inhabitants.o Hence 
Empedoeles, he continues, speaking of their luxury, 
said, ‘‘The Agrigentines live delicately as if to- 
morrow they would die, but they build their houses 
well as if they thought they would live for ever.’ 

It is said that Cleomenes the rhapsode recited 
this very poem, the Purifications, at Olympia’: so 
Favorinus in his Memorabilia. Aristotle too declares 
him to have been a champion of freedom and averse 
to rule of every kind, seeing that, as Xanthus relates 


is the authority cited by Diogenes. Diels, however (Frag. 
der Vorsokr. ii3 p. 196), prefers the reading of two Mss. 
mwotapoy dX (se. brouvjwara or dvTiypada eye), regarding 
this as derived from a marginal note which was afterwards 
put in the text. In the Palatine ms. the gloss is morayov 
aé\\o. Apelt, however, suggests ror’ duéNer, not as a scholium, 
but as part of the text. 

¢ Uf. Athenaeus xiv. 620 d, whence it appears that the 
ultimate authority is Dicaearchus; éy 7G ‘ONvumexe, PULG. 
ii, p. 249, fr. 47. Here again a citation from Favorinus 
seems to disturb the context. 
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mept avrod Aé€yer, 7, Auroryra dqAovere méov 
dyamyjoas. 7a 8 attra Kat Tipasos cipyKe, Ty 
aitiav dua TapariBéjevos 70d Sreorucoy elvat Tov 
dvdpa. pyot yap oT Kan bets Ui70 Twos Tay 
dpyovrwy <ws> mpoPaivovros Tob Seizvov 7d ToTOV 
ovk elaehépeto, Tav dAwv’ Yovyaldvrwy, jurco- 
Tovrpws ovareets éxeAevoev etagepewv” 6 Oe 
KexhnKors dvapevew éfn Tov Tis Bovajjs & on mperyy. 
ws b€ mapeyevero, eyvevijOn oupmroatapxos, To 
KekAnKorTos dndovore Karaorioavros, os Ureypa- 
dheto Tupavvidos apynv: éxékevoe yap 7 Tivew 7 
Katayetobar THs Kedudns. tdéTe pev odv 6 >Ep- 
medoKAhs yovyace: TH S vortepaia elcayayuv eis 
dukaoTyplov ameKTEWEe KaTAdiKdGas dudoTéepous, 
Tov Te KARTOpa Kai TOV GuuTOGiapyov. apy) pEV 
oby abt@ Tis Twoduretas Ade. 

IldAw & "Akpwros tot iatpod témov airobvros 
mapa Tis Bovarjs eis KaTUoKEUTY TATPWOU pVH- 
patos dua THY ev Tots tar pots: akpoTnra ape\baw 
6 "EprredoxAijs éxdidvoe, a7 dA\a mepl todrnTos 
diarexfeis Kal te Kal Tolotrov épwrjaas: “ri 8 
emvypaopev edeyeiov; 7 TOOT; 


akpov iaTpov ” Axpwr”” Axpayavrivov marpos "Axpov 
KpUTITEL KpyLVOs AkKpos TaTpiOos aKpoTa7ys. 


\ 4 ‘ rd , 4 / 

Twes d€ TOV SeUTEpoV aTixov OvTwW TpOpéeporTat, 
> , a td ” ? & 
akpoTaryns Kopudys TUuPos aKpos KaTExeL. 


aah v is \ > 
TOUTO TLWES ol{LWVLOOU daciv eval. 


1 8’ G\A\wv codd.: éarra\éwy conj. Apelt. 
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in his account of him, he declined the kingship when 
it was offered to him, obviously because he preferred 
a frugal life. With this Timacus agrees, at the same 
time giving the reason why Eanpedocles favoured 
democracy, namely, that, havi ing been invited to dine 
with one of the magistrates, when the dinner had 
gone on some time and no wine was put on the table, 
though the other guests kept quiet, he, becoming 
indignant, ordered wine to be brought. Then the 
host confessed that he was w aiting for the servant 
of the senate to appear. When he came he was 
made master of the revels, clearly by the arrangement 
of the host, whose design of making lnmeele tyrant 
was but thinly veiled, for he Srdered the guests 
either to drink wine or have it poured over their 
heads. For the time being Empedocles was reduced 
to silence ; the next day he impeached both of them, 
the host an the master of the revels, and secured 
their condemnation and execution. This, then, was 
the beginning of his political career. 

Again, when Acron the physician asked the council 
for a site on which to build a monument to his father, 
who had been eminent among physicians, Empedocles 
came forward and forbade it in a speech where he 
enlarged upon equality and in particular put the 
followi ing question: “ But what inscription shall we 
put upon it? Shall it be this + 


Acron the eminent physician of \grigentum, son of Acros, 
is buried beneath the steep eminence of his most eminent 
native city?” 4 
Others give as the second line : 

Is laid in an exalted tomb on a most exalted peak. 


Some attribute this couplet to Simonides. 
379 
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66 “YVorepov 8 6 ’EumedoxAqs Kal 70 TOY yiAtwr 
abpoiga KatéAvce cuveatos emi ern Tpla, wore 
od povov Av ta@v TAovciwy, add Kal TeV Ta 

a al lo ‘ 
Snporika dpovotvtay. 6 yé ror Tipawos ev rH ta 

a ~ 
Kal up’, wodAdnis yap adrod prnpovever, dyotv 
evavtiay éoxnkévar yvwpny adrov' tH modteia 
daivesbar: <éotw>* dzov 8° ddalova Kai didavtov 
? A t AON ” 7 \ A 
ev 7H TOLNGEL woot TL av |* dnot your, 
, > >. Xi Beak a x ” * ¥ ‘ 
yalper’: ey 8 dyiv Oeds dBporos, obkére Ovytos 
mwArcdpat, 
kai ta é€9s. Kal? dv b€ ypdvoy éredrer "OdAvp- 
miaow, éemotpopis nvotro mAelovos, ware py- 
devos érépov pyvelav yiveoBar ev rats optAlas 
TooauTny donv *Eumedoxiéous. 

oy ra ~ > / > 

67 “Yotepov pévto. tod >AKpayartos olk<7>lo- 
pévou,’ avtéorycav abtot 7H Kabddw ot Tov exOpav 
amdyovot' dud7ep eis Iledorovvycov droywpyoas 
eredevTynoev. od} TtapyKe 8 ode TobTov 6 Tine, 
> 2 eo? > ~ 3 , 

GAN BS adbrot Kabamtetar Aéywv' 
Kal EumedoxAfs dyopatwy 

Ar bs ? rs iia oe ” 0 , ry tA 4 

nKyTHs e7éwv' Goa 6 €oPeve, Tdoca dietAev, 

i ~ ais } , ? > A ? ) , ” 

apydv 65° déOnk’ apyas émidevéas adAwv. 
Tlept dé rod Bavarou diddopds ear adbrob Adyos. 
1 After atrév Diels proceeds: <év> re ry wodTela <Kal é€v TH 

Toujoer’ Grou pév yap wéeTproy Kal ércecky> gpalvecOar, Umrov dé 
aaviva kal piravtoy [ev 7H morjoe]’ Pyot yoov Krr. 
2 éorw add. Richards. ® oixefouévov vulg.: corr. Apelt. 


4 roocdde elev vulg.: rooodd’ éerkev Diels: récca dcetrev 
Apelt. 5 dpxewv, as Diels. 
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Subsequently Empedocles broke up the assembly 
of the Thousand three years after it had been set 
up, which proves not only that he was wealthy but 
that he favoured the popular cause. At all events 
Timaeus in his eleventh and twelfth books (for he 
mentions him more than once) states that he seems 
to have held opposite views when in public life and 
when writing poetry.* In some passages one may sce 
that he is boastful and selfish. At any rate thesé 
are his words : ® 

All hail! I go about among you an immortal god, no 

more a mortal, etc. 
At the time when he visited Olympia he demanded 
an excessive deference, so that never was anyone 
so talked about in gatherings of friends as Empedo- 
cles. 

Subsequently, however, when Agrigentum came 
to regret him, the descendants of his personal 
enemies opposed his return home; and this was 
why he went to Peloponnesus, where he died. Nor 
did Timon let even him alone, but fastens upon him 
in these words : ¢ 

Empedocles, too, mouthing tawdry verses ; to all that had 


independent force, he gave a separate existence; and the 
principles he chose need others to explain them. 


As to his death different accounts are given. 


¢ This emphasis on the political leanings of Empedocles, 
backed by the authority of Timaeus, looks strange after the 
anecdote, also from Timaeus, of §§ 64, 65, nor is it clear that 
the attack on the close oligarchical corporation of the 
Thousand really took place at a later date (torepov), That 
D. L. is working in two passages of Timaeus, in the second 
of which the first is not pre-supposed, is an obvious sugges- 

tion. 

> Fr. 112. 4 D. ¢ Fr. 42 D. 
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°H a> % ‘ AY \ ~ mw , 
pakrcidns ev yap Ta Tepl THS Amvov dunynod- 
# > 2 Q J Py } AK > in N 
pevos, ws ed0€daby "EuedoxAjs amooreiAas TH 
vexpav avOpwrov C@oav, dyolv ott Avaiay cuv- 
evéAet mpos TH Tletordvaxtos ayp@. ocuveréxAnvro 
5é Tov biroy Twés, év ols cat ILavoavias. eir TO. 
eva Thy even iav ot év GdAow yur vabevres dv- 
fc x 
emavov70, ot pev b70 Tots S€vdpors as dypob Tapa- 
«eysevov, ot 0° 67 BovAowro, adros 8 Epewwev emt 
700 zé70v ed’ ovzeEp KareKéKhro. ws 8 pepas 
yernetons eaveoryoar, ody nepeby pdvos. by- 
rouevov dé wat TéY olkeTa@Y dvapwopevev Kal 
dackdvTwv pun €tdévat, els tis bn péowy vuKTav 
duis dmeppeyeBous aKodoat Tpooxarovpievns 
"Eumedoxréa, ir’ é€avacras éwpaxevar dds odpa- 
\ LAN 4 La A , ~ > 
viov Kal AauTddwy déyyos, Gro Sé pndev: trav 8 
emt TH ‘yevonevy exmrArayév7wv, KaTaBas 6 Mavoa- 
te wv a RG a or 3 >? , 
vias éepé twas Cytyoovtas. varepov b€é exuwAve 
TwoAumpaypovely, ddokwy evyns abva oupBeByrévar 
kal Qew adre detv kabarrepel yeyovort Oca. 
"Eppummos d¢€ dno UWdvbedy twa “Axpayartivny 
arnAmiopevny b70 Tov latpa@v Oepamedoar adrov 
Kat dia TobTo THY Avolay emitedciv: Tods bé KAN- 
Gévras eivar mpos rods dydorjKovta. ‘ImmdBoros 
dé dyow eEavacravta adrov wodevkévar ws emt 
tiv Aitvyy, etra mapayevojevov éml Tovs KpaThpas 
~ ‘ > 4 ‘ > ~ F 
Tod mupos evar€abar Kat adavicbivat, BovdAdpevov 
THY wept avrod dyn BeBardoa 6 o7t yeyovor Beds, 
vorepov O€ yruwabnvat, dvappimiobelons avdtod pds 





2 Jn the list of the writings of Heraclides of Pontus (see 
y. 86 sqq.) occurs Hepi rév €v déov, a dialogue on a similar 
subject, if not actually identical, with Ilept rs &rvov. In the 
latter Pausanias was one of the characters; see next note. 
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Thus Heraclides,* after telling the story of the 
woman in a trance, how that ‘Empedocles became 
famous because he had sent away the dead woman 
alive, goes on to say that he was “offering a sacrifice 
close to the field of Peisianax. Some of his friends 
had been invited to the sacrifice, including Pausanias. 
Then, after the feast, the remainder of the company 
dispersed and retired to rest, some under the trees 
in the adjoining field, others wherever they chose, 
while Empedocles himself remained on the spot 
where he had reclined at table. At daybreak all 
got up, and he was the only one missing. A search 
was made, and they questioned the servants, who 
said they did not know where he was. Thereupon 
someone said that in the middle of the night he 
heard an exceedingly loud voice calling Empedocles. 
Then he got up and beheld a light in the heavens 
and a glitter of lamps, but nothing else. His hearers 
were amazed at what had occurred, and Pausanias 
came down and sent people to search for him. But 
later he bade them take no further trouble, for things 
beyond expectation had happened to him, and it 
was their duty to sacrifice to him since he was now 
a god. 

Hermippus tells us that Empedocles cured 
Panthea, a woman of Agrigentum, who had been 
given up by the physicians, and this was why he 
was offering sacrifice, and that those invited were 
about eighty in number. Hippobotus, again, asserts 
that, when he got up, he set out on ae way to 
Etna ; then, seen he had reached it, he plunged 
into the fiery craters and disappeared, his intention 
being to confirm the report that he had become 
a god. Afterwards the truth was known, because 
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~ 4 ~ ‘\ wy e cal 
Tay KpyTibwv: xaAxds yap elftato brodetoGat. 
apos tod 6 Ilavoavias avr édeye. 

Avsdwpos 8 6 ?Edéatos epi ?Avattudvdpou 
ypadwy dyow ore tobrov elnrudKe, TpayiKov 
doxav Tidov Kal ceuvyv avadaBow éeobfra. rots 
NeAwovvrios eumecovtos Aowwob dud Tas amd Tod 
Tapakey.evov ToTaod Svawdlas, WaTE Kal avTovS 
dbeipecbar Kal ras yuvatkas dvo7oKeiv, éemwojoat 
tov "EpmedoxAda kai dvo Twas ToTapovs Tv 
auveyyus emayayelv (tats Samdvats- Kal KaTa- 
pgavra yAvxivar Td pevpaTa. ovTw by) ArjEavros 
70d Aouob Kal TOV LeAwovvriwv evwxoupeveny 
moTé Tapa 7H woTan@, emdavqvar tov *Ep- 
medoKkAéa: Tous 8 e€avacravtas mpooKuveiv Kat 

, \ * , > rt 
mpooevyecbat KabaTepet Ged. tavtyv obv Oédovta 
~ \ ¥. > ‘ ~ > , 
BeBardioa Thy Suadniey eis 70 Top evadéobar. 
touTas O° eva rob Ta _Pipauos, pyt@s Aéywv os 
e€exwpyoe eis Iedom movvnoov Kal 7d avvodoy odk 
exavpAGev: dHev adrob Kal tiv tedevTiv ddndov 

> \ \ \ ¢ r Geet) SP. 

civat. pos be Tov Hpardetdnv Kal é€ dvopatos 
moveirat THY avrippyow ev 7H vo" Lupandardy Te 
ie eivat Tov Tlevoudvaxra Kat dypov ovK €xew ev 
"Axpayarvte: Uavoaviay re pvynpetov <dv> memoun- 

, ~ ie , , re w 
Kévat Tod pirov, Tovovrou d.adoBevros Adyov, 7 
ayaApdrioy Te onkov ola Geod: Kat yap mAovatov 
eva. ‘‘7@s otv,’ Pyow, “ets Tovs KpaThpas 





@ dgvrédeye. The imperfect tense is convincing proof that 
D. L. (or his souree) is drawing upon the dialogue, and not 
narrating facts as a historian; D. {.. must be giving a large 
extract from the dialogue IHepi rs drvov, beginning in the 
second paragraph of § 67. Only D. L. has inserted, in § 69, 
(1) a note from Hermippus and (2) a résumé from Hippobotus 
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one of his slippers was thrown up in the flames; it 
had been his custom to wear slippers of bronze. 
To this story Pausanias is made (by Heraclides) 
to take exception.” 

Diodorus of Ephesus, when writing of Anaximander, 
declares that Empedocles emulated him. displaying 
theatrical arrogance and wearing stately robes. We 
are told that the people of Selinus suffered from 
pestilence owing to the noisome smells from the river 
hard by, so that the citizens themselves perished 
and their women died in childbirth, that Empedocles 
conceived the plan of bringing two neighbouring 
rivers to the place at his own expense, and that by 
this admixture he sweetened the waters. When in 
this way the pestilence had been stayed and the 
Selinuntines were feasting on the river bank, 
Empedocles appeared; and the company rose up 
and worshipped and prayed to him as to a god. 
It was then to confirm this belief of theirs that he 
Jeapt into the fire. These stories are contradicted 
by Timaeus, who expressly says that he left Sicily 
for Peloponnesus and never returned at all; and 
this is the reason Timaeus gives for the fart that 
the manner of his death is unknown. He replies 
to Heraclides, whom he mentions by name, in his 
fourteenth book. Pisianax, he says, was a citizen 
of Syracuse and possessed no land at Agrigentum. 
Further, if such a story had been in ciiculabion, 
Pausanias would have set up a monument to his 
friend, as to a god, in the form of a statue or shrine, 
for he was a wealthy man. ‘‘ How came he,” adds 
Timaeus, “to leap into the craters, which he had 


of the very passage in the dialogue Iepi ris drvov with which 
D. L. has been dealing in §§ 67-69. 
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bid e € iA ” ON , \ 
WAato dv <ws> avveyyus dvrwy oddé pvetav more 
éremoinro; TteteAevTHKev ovv ev LleAoTovvijcw. 
> 4 QA , ‘ 2 ~ A é 

ovdev d€ mapddofov radov atrot py daivecBat: 

\ A ” ~ ” ~ f ? A ce 

pndé yap a\Awy modAdv.” tovabrd Twa eimwv 6 
¥ 
Tipatos émupépea: “ adAdAa ba mavros eorw ‘Hpa- 
¢ ~ , 2 ~ / 
KXreldns Tovotros mapadofoAdyos, Kal éx THs ceAnvns 
TemTwKevat avOpwrov Aéywr.” 

‘InmdBozos 5b onow Ort dvdpras eyexadup- 
pevos "EpredoxAous éxetTo Tporepov pev ev 
’Axpdyavtt, votepov b€ mpd 700 ‘Pwyaiwy Bovdrev- 

x > a , , bd A >’ a 
Thplov axddugos dyAovere petabevrwy atrov éxel 
‘Pwpalwy: ypamral peéev yap eikdves Kal voy 

, . , > ¢ a ‘ ¢ ‘ ‘ 
mepipepovrar. NedvOys 8 6 Kuluxnvos 6 Kai rept 
~ ~ > ’ / , 
tay véayopindy eimew dyow Mérwvos teAevt7- 
gavros Tupavvidos apyrv vropvecba: eita Tov 
"Eprredoxhéa metoat ToUs *Axpayartivovs mav- 
aobat pev TOv ordcewy, iadtnTa dé modurucny 
doxety. 

“Ere te toAAas Ta&Vv ToATibwY ampoikous brap- 
xovoas abrov mpotkioat dua TOV mapdvTa TAobToY: 
5:6 51) topdupav Te dvadaBetv avrov Kal otpdodiov 
embéaBat xpuaoby, ws DaBwpivos ev ‘Arron - 
pooveduacw: ete 7 euBddas _xadkds Kal oréupa 
Acddixdv. Koun te av att@ Babeia nai aides 
> / \ 2 ‘ 7 A x La ok hese d 
aKdArovbor- Kat atros det oxvOpwiads éd’ évds 
oxXnpatos Av. Tovodros 87 mponer, TOV ToAtTavy 
evTuxovTwy Kai TotT a€iwoavTwy otovet BactAetas 
Twos Tmapdonjov. dorepov b€ bia Twa maviyyup 
TOpEevopevov ex apagns ws els Meoonvay mecetv 
Kal Tov penpov KAdcat: voojcavta S&S eK Tovrov 
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never once mentioned though they were not far off ? 
He must then have died in Peloponnesus. It is not 
at all surprising that his tomb is not found; the 
same is true of many other.men.” After urging 
some such arguments Timaeus goes on to say, 
“‘ But Heraclides is everywhere just such a collector 
of absurdities, telling us, for instance, that a man 
dropped down to earth from the moon.” 

Hippobotus assures us that formerly there was in 
Agrigentum a statue of Empedocles with his head 
covered, and afterwards another with the head un- 
covered in front of the Senate House at Rome, 
which plainly the Romans had removed to that site. 
For portrait-statues with inscriptions are extant even 
now. Neanthes of Cyzicus, who tells about the 
Pythagoreans, relates that, after the death of Meton, 
the germs of a tyranny began to show themselves, 
that then it was Empedocles who persuaded the 
Agrigentines to put an end to their factions and 
cultivate equality in politics. 

Moreover, from his abundant means he bestowed 
dowries upon many of the maidens of the city who 
had no dowry. No doubt it was the same means 
that enabled him to don a purple robe and over it 
a golden girdle, as Favorinus relates in his Memo- 
rabilia, and again slippers of bronze and a Delphic 
laurel-wreath. He had thick hair, and a train of 
boy attendants. He himself was always grave, and 
kept this gravity of demeanour unshaken. In such 
sort would he appear in public; when the citizens 
met him, they recognized in this demeanour the 
stamp, as it were, of royalty. But afterwards, as 
he was going in a carriage to Messene to attend 
some festival, he fell and broke his thigh; this 
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a : oP € x \ € Z > 
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4 A a £ ~ x > \ > ~ , 
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~ ” 
okwmtiKov ev, Totrov 8 €yov Tov TpOTOV" 


Kal av 707, ’EpeddxAas, dueph ddroyl capa 
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~ > +1 7 wa 3 vA 
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2 ? , > & ‘ € \ CA > oF W 
odk épéw 8° OTe GavTov éExawv Padres és poov Aizvys, 
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> / ? > ~ , ~ \ . s 
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VILL. 73-76. EMPEDOCLES 


brought an illness which caused his death at the age 
of seventy-seven. Moreover, his tomb is in Megara. 

As to his age, Aristotle’s account is different, for 
he makes him to have been sixty when he died ; 
while others make him one hundred and nine. He 
flourished in the Stth Olympiad.* Demetrius of 
Troezen in his pamphlet dgainst the Sophists said of 
him, adapting the words of Homer ® : 


He tied a noose that hung aloft from a tall cornel-tree and 
thrust his neck into it, and his soul went down to Hades. 


In the short letter of Telauges which was mentioned 
above © it is stated that by reason of his age he 
slipped into the sea and was drowned. Thus and 
thus much of his death. 

There is an epigram of my own on him in my 
Pammetros in a satirical vein, as follows @ : 

Thou, Empedocles, didst cleanse thy body with nimble 
flame, fire didst thou drink from everlasting bowls.¢ [I will 
not say that of thine own will thou didst hurl thyself into 


the stream of Etna: thou didst fall in against thy will when 
thou wouldst fain not have been found out. 


And another /: 


Verily there is a tale about the death of Empedocles, how 
that once he fell from a carriage and broke his right thigh. 
But if he leapt into the bowls of fire and so took a draught 
of life, how was it that his tomb was shown still in Megara ? 


His doctrines were as follows, that there are four 
elements, fire, water, earth and air, besides friendship 
by which these are united. and strife by which they 
are separated. These are his words 9 : 


@ 444-441 Bic. & Od, xi, 275, © viii. 35. 
@ Anth, Pal. vii. 123. © je, the craters of Etna. 
F Jinth, Pal. vii. 124, 9 Fr. 6D. 
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Ked. y’. EMIXAPMOZ 


*Etxappos ‘HAobadobs Kaos. Kai obtos jovce 
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~ .7 , 3 , bd ~ * > 
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1 Zumopos is found Athenaeus viii. 365, The true reading 
€\Xoros in Clem, Strom. vi. 24. 
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VIII. 76-78. EMPEDOCLES—EPICHARMUS 


Shining Zeus and life-bringing Hera, Aidoneus and Nestis, 
who lets flow from her tears the source of mortal life, 


where by Zeus he means fire, by Hera earth, by 
Aidoneus air, and by Nestis water. 

« And their continuous change,” he says, ‘never 
ceases,’ @ as if this ordering of things were eternal. 
At all events he goes on ?: 


At one time all things uniting in one through Love, at 
another each carried in a different direction through the 
hatred born of strife. 


The sun he calls a vast collection of fire and 
larger than the moon ; the moon, he says, is of the 
shape of a quoit, and the heaven itself crystalline. 
The soul, again, assumes all the various forms of 
animals and plants. At any rate he says ¢: 


Before now I was born a boy and a maid, a bush and a 
bird, and a dumb fish leaping out of the sea. 


His poems On Nature and Purifications run to 
5000 lines, his Discourse on Medicine to 600. Of the 
tragedies we have spoken above. 


Cuaptrer 3. EPICHARMUS (c. 550-460 B.c.) 


Epicharmus of Cos, son of Helothales, was another 
pupil of Pythagoras. When three months old he was 
sent to Megara in Sicily and thence to Syracuse, 
as he tells us in his own writings. On his statue 
this epigram is written ¢: 


@ Fr. 17.6 D. o Fr Li Ds 
¢ Fr. 117 D. @ Anth. Pal. vii. 78. 
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VHL. 78-so. EPICHARMUS--ARCHYTAS 


If the great sun outshines the other stars, 

If the great sea is mightier than the streams, 

So Epicharmus’ wisdom all excelled, 

Whom Syracuse his fatherland thus crowned. 
He has left memoirs containing his physical, ethical 
and medical doctrines, and hie has made marginal 
notes in most of the memoirs, which clearly snes 
that they were written by him. He died at the age 
of ninety. 


Cuapter +t. ARCHYTAS (fourth century B.c.) 


Archytas of Tarentum, son of Mnesagoras or. if 
we may believe Aristoxenus, of Hestiaeus, was 
another of the Pythagoreans. He it was whose 
letter saved Plato when he was about to be put to 
death by Dionysius. He was generally admired for 
his excellence in all fields ; thus he was ‘generalissimo 
of his city seven times, while the law sexclined all 
others even from a second year of command. We 
have two letters written to him by Plato, he having 
first written to Plato in these terms : 


“ Archytas wishes Plato good health. 

“You have done well to get rid of your ailment, 
as we learn both from your own message and 
through Lamiscus that you have: we attended to 
the matter of the memoirs and went up to Lucania 
where we found the true progeny of Ocellus [to 
wit, his writings]. We did get the works On Lan, 
On Kingship, Of Piety, and On the Origin of the 
Universe, all of whieh we have sent on to you: but 
the rest are, at present, nowhere to be found; if 
they should turn up, you shall have them.” 
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VIL. 80-83. ARCHYTAS 


This is Archytas’s letter; and Plato’s answer is as 
follows: 


“Plato to Archytas greeting. 

««T was overjoyed to get the memoirs which you 
sent, and I am very greatly pleased with the writer 
of them; he seems to be a right worthy descendant 
of his distant forbears. They came, so it is said, 
from Myra, and were among those who emigrated 
from Troy in Laomedon’s time, really good men, 
as the traditional story shows. Those memoirs of 
mine about which you wrote are not yet in a fit 
state; but such as they are I have sent them on to 
you. We both agree about their custody, so I need 
not give any advice on that head. Farewell.” 


These then are the letters which passed between 
them. 

Four men have borne the name of Archytas: 
(1) our subject; (2) a musician, of Mytilene ; 
(3) the compiler of a work On Agriculture; (4) a 
writer of epigrams. Some speak of a fifth, an archi- 
tect, to whom is attributed a book On Mechanism 
which begins like this : ‘‘ These things I learnt from 
Teucer of Carthage.” <A tale is told of the musician 
that, when it was cast in his teeth that he could not 
be heard, he replied, “ Well, my instrument shall 
speak for me and win the day.” 

Aristoxenus says that our Pythagorean was never 
defeated during his whole generalship, though he once 
resigned itowing to bad feeling against him, whereupon 
the army at once fell into the hands of the enemy. 

He was the first to bring mechanics to a system 
by applying mathematical principles ; he also first 
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ape PL atleaths Mitty af Omak Niswananies: i. 246-219. 
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VIII. 83-84. ALCMAEON—HIPPASUS 


employed mechanical motion in a geometrical 
construction, namely, when he tried, by means of a 
section of a half-eylinder, to find two mean pro- 
portionals in order to duplicate the cube. In 
geometry, too, he was the first to discover the cube, 
as Plato says in the Republic. 


Cuapter 5. ALCMAEON 


Alemaeon of Croton, another disciple of Pythagoras, 
wrote chiefly on medicine, but now and again he 
touches on natural philosophy, as when he says, 
“Most human affairs go in pairs.” He is thought 
to have been the first to compile a physical treatise, 
so we learn from Favorinus in his Wiscellaneous 
History » and he said that the moon <and-- generally 
<the heavenly bodies> are in their nature eternal. 

He was the son of Pirithous, as he himself tells us 
at the beginning of his treatise ®: “These are the 
words of Alemaeon of Croton, son of Pirithous, 
which he spake to Brotinus, Leon and Bathyllus : 
‘Of things invisible, as of mortal things. only the 
gods have certain knowledge ; but to us, as men, 
only inference from evidence is possible.’ and so on.” 
He held also that the soul is immortal and that it 
is continuously in motion like the sun. 


Cuapter 6. HIPPASUS (fourth century s.c.) 


Hippasus of Metapontum was another Pythagorean, 
who held that there is a definite time which the 


> 528 B. ¢ Fr. 1 Diels, 
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@ Cf. iii. 9. 

> The subject of érehevra would naturally be Philolaus, 
and so D. L. understood it; but the original reference was 
clearly to Dion. 

¢ Anth. Pal. vii. 126. 

4 Or in prose: ‘‘ My chief advice to all men is: to lull 
suspicion to rest. For even if you don’t do something, and 
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VITI. 84-85. HIPPASUS—PHILOLAUS 


changes in the universe take to complete and that 
the All is limited and ever in motion. 

According to Demetrius in his work on Men of the 
Same Name, he left nothing in writing. There were 
two men named Hippasus, one being our subject, and 
the other a man who wrote The Laconian Constitution 
in five books; and he himself was a Lacedaemonian. 


Cuapter 7. PHILOLAUS 
(Perhaps late fifth century) 


Philolaus of Croton was a Pythagorean, and it 
was from him that Plato requests Dion to buy the 
Pythagorean treatises. He (Dion) was put to death 
because he was thought to be aiming at a tyranny.? 
This is what we have written upon him ¢: 

Fancies of all things are most flattering ; 
If you intend, but do not, you are lost. 


So Croton taught Philolaus to his cost, 
Who fancied he would like to be their king.? 


His doctrine is that all things are brought about 
by necessity and in harmonious inter-relation. He 
was the first to declare that the earth moves in a 
circle? though some say that it was Hicetas of 
Syracuse. 

He wrote one book, and it was this work which, 
according to Hermippus, some writer said that 
Plato the philosopher, when he went to Sicily to 
Dionysius’s court, bought from Philolaus’s relatives 


people fancy you do, it is ill for you. So Croton, his native 
land, once put Philolaus to death, fancying he wished to 
have a tyrant’s house.” 

¢ i.e. round the central fire. See T. L. Heath, Aristarchus, 
187 sqq. 
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@ Hermippus (/.//.G, iii. 42, fr. 25) seems to forget that 
Alexander was not born until after Plato’s death. Cf. vii. 18. 
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for the sum of forty Alexandrine @ minas of silver, 
from which also the Timaeus was transeribed. 
Others say that Plato reecived it as a present for 
having procured | from Dionysius the release of a 
young disciple of Philolaus who had been cast into 
prison. 

According to Demetrius in his work on Men of 
the Same Name, Philolaus was the first to publish the 
Pythagorean treatises, to which he gave the title 
On Nadie, beginning as follows: “ Nature in the 
ordered universe was composed of unlimited and 
limiting elements. and so was the whole universe and 
all that is therein.” 


Cuaprer 8. EUDOXUS (c. 407-357 B.c.) 


Eudoxus of Cnidos. the son of Aeschines. was an 
astronomer, a geometer, a physician and a legislator. 
He learned geometry frem Archytas and medicine 
from Philistion the Sicilian, as Callimachus tells us 
inhis Tables. Sotion in his Successions of Philosophers 
says that he was also a pupil of Plato. When he 
was about twenty-three years old and in straitened 
circumstances, he was attracted by the reputation 
of the Socraties and set sail for Athens with Theo- 
medon the physician, who provided for his wants. 
Some even say that he was Theomedon’s favourite. 
Having disembarked at Piraeus he went up every 
day to Athens and, when he had attended the 
Sophists’ lectures, returned again to the port. 
After spending two months there, he went home 
and, aided by the liberality of his friends, he pro- 
ceeded to Egypt with Chrysippus the physician, bear- 
ing with him” letters of introduction from Agesilaus 
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icpedow adtov avoTioa. Kal TérTapas pyvas 
mpos eviavT@ Swatpiibave’? adrdbe Eupdpevdy @ 
dayvnv Kal odpvv tiv ?Oxr Taernpiba Kard Twas 
cvyypawar. evretbev te yevécbar ev Rolire Ka 
th Upomovrids codiotevorra: adAd Kal Tapa 
MavowAdv dgixéoBac. eve” ovrws émaveAbety 
’AOjvale, mave moAAovs mept éauTov €yovTa 
pabyras, ws pact TWes, Urép tod TAdrwra 
Aurea, ort Tip dpxiy avrov TapeTepipato. 
Tues 6é pac Kal ovumdaiov exovTe TO Taran 
avrov TH TuxdeAuov KardKAvow, mov ovr, 
elonynoacbar. dyot 8 adrov Nucépaxos 6 6 "Ape- 
atotéAous THY _moovyy Aéyew 70 dyaBov. an- 
ex Oy cy ev TH Tmarpide peyadozipas, ws 76 ve 
Tepl adrtod Widiopa ‘yevdjsevov dyAoi. ada Kal 
Tapa tots “EAAnow emipaveoratos € eyeveTo, yparas 
Tois iSiows moXiTats vépous, ws dyow “Epyimmos 
ev tetdpty Ilepi ra&v éxta coda, Kat aoTpo- 
Aoyoupeva Kal yewpeTpovpeva Kal rep dzTa 
agidAoya. 

"Eaye 5€ Kat Ovyarépas Tpets, *Axriéa, DiA- 
76a, “NergiSa. ¢noi & adtrov *Eparoobdvns év 
tots “Tipds Barwa Kai Kuve diaddoyous ovvbeivac: 
ot bé, yeypadévar pev Alyumrious TH abrdv puri, 
Tobrov dé peOeppnvevoavra exdobvat tots “EAAnat. 
TovTov Sunxouge Xpvowrmos o "Epivew Kyibios 
Ta Te mept Gedy Kat Kdcpov Kal TOV jeTewpo- 





2 The suggestion of hostile relations is held to be without 
foundation both by Tannery, stronomie ancienne, p. 296, 
note 4, and T. L. Heath, Aristarchus, p. 192. 

> The reference is to the Nieomachean Ethics of Aristotle 
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to Nectanabis, who recommended him to the priests. 
There he remained one year and four months with 
his beard and eyebrows shaved, and there, some say, 
he wrote his Octaéteris. From there he went to 
Cyzicus and the Propontis, giving lectures; after- 
wards he came to the court of Mausolus. Then at 
length he returned to Athens, bringing with him a 
great number of pupils : according to some, this was 
for the purpose of annoying Plato, who had originally 
passed him over.* Some say that, when Plato gave 
a banquet, Eudoxus, owing to the numbers present, 
introduced the fashion of arranging couches in a 
semicircle. Nicomachus, the son of Aristotle, 
states that he declared pleasure to be the good? 
He was received in his native city with great honour, 
proof of this being the decree concerning him. 
But he also became famous throughout Greece, as 
legislator for his fellow-citizens, so we learn from 
Hermippus in his fourth book On the Seven Sages, and 
as the author of astronomical and geometrical 
treatises and other important works. 

He had three daughters, Actis, Philtis and Delphis. 
Eratosthenes in his writings addressed to Baton 
tells us that he also composed Dialogues of Dogs ; 
others say that they were written by Egyptians in 
their own language and that he translated them and 
published them in Greece. Chrysippus of Cnidos, 
the son of Erineus, attended his lectures on the 
gods, the world, and the phenomena of the heavens, 


(i. 12, 1101 b 27; x. 2, 1172 b 9 8q.). That Nicomachus 
wrote the treatise called after him was a common error into 
which Cicero also fell (De fin. v. § 12). 
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doyoupieraw, 7a 8 tatpixa mapa Didtotiwvos Tob 

NixeAudrov. 

Kareduve d€ Kai dropyjpara KkdA\tora. tTovrTov 
yéyove mais "Aptorayopas, ot \ptoummos "AcBAtov 
pabyr77s, od 74 Oepamedpara _péperar OPaTLKa, 
Tov dvowxdv Gewpynparwr [7Ov] bro Thy dudvovav 
abtobd TeaovTwr. 

Teyovace oe Evdofor Tpeis’ atros obtos, éTepos 
‘Pddtos flotopias yeypages, TpitTos Ducehwsrys 

mais “Ayabloxdéous, TOUNTHS Kwpmotas, vikas 
oe do7ikas ev tpets, Anvaixds dé mévTe, Kaba 
on ow "AmroMoSupos ev Npovixois. evpioxopev dé 
Kat aAdov tazpov Kyidcov, TEpt ov oyow Evdogos 
ev Tijs TmEpLodw ws cay mapayyéMav det ouvexes 
Kwelvy Ta apbpa 7 mdon yupvacia, adda Kal Tas 
alcbijces dpoiws. 

‘O 8 atrés oye tov Kyidivov Evdofov dxpacat 
KaTa THY tpiryy Kat EKATOOTHV ‘Odvpmidda, 
evpely Te TA mepl Tas kapmvAas ypappeas. ére- 
Acvrn oe de Tpitov dye Kal TEVTNKOOTOV ETOS. 
6re 5€ cuveyévero ev Atydatw Xovovdids TH 
Senne 6 *Ams atrod Oolwariv mepi- 
eAtypyoaro evdo£ov obv adbrov add’ 6Avyoxpdvioy 
édacav ot depets écecba, xaba dyor DaBwpivos 
év ’Arropvnpovedpacw. 


uw A A ‘ ia ~ > > ‘ oe ” 

Eore 6€ Kat Hudv eis atrov otTws exo" 

Meéuder Adyos éotiv mpopabeiv Thy bolny 

EvBoe6y TOTE Hoipav map Tob KadAKépa 

vatpov. Kxovdev éde€ev: Bot yap 7obev Adyos 5 

2 The wording sugyests that this physician's name was not 
Fudoxus, but rather Chrysippus. H1e may have been the 
Chrysippus of Cnidos mentioned supra, vii. 186 (ef. Wilamo- 
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while in medicine he was the pupil of Philistion the 
Sicilian. 

Eudoxus also left some excellent commentaries. 
He had a son Aristagoras, who had a son Chrysippus, 
the pupil of Aéthlius. ‘To this Chrysippus we owe : 
medical work on the treatment of the eye, specula- 
tions upon nature having occupied his mind. 

Three men have borne the name of Eudoxus ; 
(1) our present subject ; (2) a historian, of Rhodes ; 
(3) a Sicilian Greek, the son of Agathocles, a comic 
poet, who three times won the prize in the city 
Dionysia and five times at the Lenaea, so we are 
told by Apollodorus in his Chronology. We also find 
another physician of Cnidos mentioned by Fudoxus @ 
in his Geography as advising people to be always 
exercising their limbs by every form of gymnastics, 
and reir sense-organs in the same way. 

The same authority, Apollodorus, states that 
Eudoxus of Cnidos flourished about the 103rd 
Olympiad, and that he discovered the properties 
of curves. He died in his fifty-third year. When 
he was in Egypt with Chonuphis of Heliopolis, the 
sacred bull Apis licked his cloak. T'rom this the 
priests foretold that he would be famous but short- 
lived, so we are informed by Favorinus in his 
Memorabilia. 

There is a poem of our own upon him, which runs 
thus ©: 

It is said that at Memphis Eudoxus learned his coming 


fate from the bull with beautiful horns. No words did it 
utter: for whence comes speech to a bull? Nature did not 


witz, -Intig. v. Nar. 324-326); see, however, Pauly-Wissowa, 
s.v. Chrysippos, 15 and 16, 
® 368-361 B.c. © Anth. Pal. vii. 744. 
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f ? wD ee , ” , 
divas ok edwKe pdoyw AddAov "Amids ordpea. 
mapa & adrov r€xpios otds eAtyunoato oroAny, 

~ ~ / > ‘ A 
mpodavars TobTo diddoKwy, “Arodvan Bioriv 
doov ovmw. 810 Kai of Tayéws FADE pdpos, 
dexakis mév7’ ei tpiacais eovddve7r WAedbas. 


Todrov dv7t Evdédéov “Evéogov éxaAouy bia tH 
AapmpoTnra TIS pyyns. 

*Ezetdy Se Tept Ta éMoyipeav Tudayopuxdy 
dieAnAvOapev, viv ndn mept Tov orropddny, as 
dao, diarexPapev' AexTéov 5€ mpatov rept 


“Hpakreirou. 
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provide the young bull Apis with a chattering tongue. But, 
standing sideways by him, it licked his robe, by which it 
plainly prophesied * you shall soon die.” Whereupon, soon 
after, this fate overtook him, when he had seen fifty-three 
risings of the Pleiades. 

FEudoxus used to be called Endoxros (illustrious) 
instead of FEudoxus by reason of his brilliant 
reputation. 

Having now dealt with the famous Pythagoreans, 
let us next discuss the so-called “ sporadic ” philo- 
sophers. And first we must speak of Heraclitus. 
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6) 
Ked. a’. HPAKAEITOX 


“HpaxAettos BAdowvos 7, as twes, “Hpaxwvros? 
*"Edéowos. otros Wale pev Kata THY evdray Kal 
efqoorny "Oduper ae peyaddodpav be yéyove 
map ovTwaodv Kal irepomrys, ws Kat €x 706 
ouyypapparos abTob dfjAov, ev @ enor, “ godv- 
pabiy voor’ ot duddoKee: ‘HoloSov yap dv edidake 
Kat IlvOayopyy, abris ve Eevodaved ze kal ‘Exa- 
rato. eivat yap’ ‘& To oodev, émioracbat 
youn, oTén exuBépyyce mavTa bia mdvTwy.” 
zov te “Oprpov édackey abwov ex Tav ayuver 
exBdAreofar Kai pamilecbar, Kat °*Apyidoyov 
opotws. 

"Ekeye be Kal “ GBow xpi) oBevvivar paMov A 
TupKainy Kar “ pdyeobar xPq) Tov OnLov baep 
Tob vdpou oKwor Tp Tetxeos.” kadanreTat 6€ Kat 
tov ’Edeciwy émi 7 Tov ératpov éxBadretv “Epyd- 

1 jpaniovros F, but jpaxiwvros BP, whence Bechtel restores 
TiPAKeVTOs. 

2 vdov éxew Athen, xiii. p. G10 2 Clem. Strom. i. 19, p. 373. 

2 dxworep Teixeos Diels, 





@ 504-500 Roc. 2 
® The biographers used by our author laid evident stress 
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Heracuitvs, son of Bloson or. according to some, of 
Heracon, was a native of Ephesus. He flourished in 
the 69th Oly pad: * He was lofty-minded beyond 
all other men.’ and over-w cening, as is clear from 
his book in which he says: ‘‘ Much learning does 
not teach understanding ; else would it have taught 
Hesiod and Py thagoras, or. again, Xenophanes and 
Heeataeus.’’ ¢ Fan. “this one thing is wisdom, to 
understand thought, as that whieh guides all the 
world everyw Hered *d@ And he wed: to say that 
“* Homer deserved to be chased out of the lists and 
beaten with rods. and Archilochus likewise.” ¢ 
Again he would say: “There is more need to 
extinguish insolence than an outbreak of fire,” f 
and “The people must fight for the law as for city- 
walls.”’9 He attacks the e phesians. too, for banish- 
ing his friend Hermodorus : he says : “The Ephesians 
on this characteristic of the Ephesian, for $$ 1-3 (excepting 
two fragments cited in $2) dwell on this single theme. As 
to the criticism of Pythagoras ef. Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 


129 s.f.. who, dealing with chronology, says that Heraclitus 
was later than Pythagoras, for P ythagoras is mentioned by 


him. ¢ an 40 D., 16 B. 
4 Fr. 41 D., 19 B. *Pre ae. Tee. 
1 Fr 43 D., 103 B. 9 Ir. $4 1D., 100 B, 
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Swpov, év ols dyow, “ avo "Egeaious 7Bndov 
amobaveiv" maou Kal Tots av7Bous Ty mohw KaTa- 
huveiv, oitwes ‘Epuddwpov dvdpa éwuTav dvyiarov 
e€€Badov Adyovres, ‘Hpwéwr pnde eis dvyaros eorw* 
et 6€ tis towotros, dAAn te Kal pet? aAAwv.” 
a€iovpevos 8 rai vopous Geivar mpos avray 
drrepeide bud TO 787 Kexparioba TH Tmovnpe 
modteia THY mA. dvaxwprjoas 8 eis TO lepov 
THs "Apréwidos pera. Tay malowy jotpaydAdce: 
Tepiordvrey 8 advrov Tov "Edeoiww, RG @ 
KakiaTol, Oavualeve;”’ elev: “7 od Kpettrov 
TotTo Tovey H pel? Budv TorATevecOar; ’ 

Kai rédos picavOpwancas Kai éexmarioas év 
Tots dpeat Suntaro, méas airovjevos Kai Bordvas. 
Kal pévrot Kal dia TodTo mepitparels eis Bdepov 
KaTyAbev eis dorv Kat Tov latpa@v aivyparwdas 
émuvOdveto et dvvawr’ ef émropBpias abxpov 
Toujoae TOV de py pt ouveevTav, avrov eis Pov- 
ordowv Katoptéas 7H TOV Bodirwv dr€a HAmicev 
eEatpicbjcecbar. ovdev 6 avdwv 08d’ ovrws, 
ereAevta Biovs ern éEjKovTa. 

Kat darw eis adrov yay ovrws exo" 
mrodAakis ‘HpdkAetov ebavjpaca, as mote TO CR 

de diavtAjoas Svapopos cfr’ aver: 
cdpya yap apdevoaca Kak vdcos vdaTi féyyos 

éofecev ev Preddpots Kat oKdTov hydyeTo. 

"Eppummos 6€ dyno A€yew adrtov rots iatpots 
el tis Stvarar <Ta> evTepa Kewdoas TO vypov 
eEepdca amemovtwy dé, Beivac adrov eis Tov 

1 So Cic. Tuse. v. 105 ** morte multandos,” but dmdyéa- 


c0at Strabo xiv. 25, p. 642, Musonius ap. Stob. Fl. xl. 9, 
Iamblichus, De rit. Pyth. 30, $173 ed. Westermann, 
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would do well to end their lives, every grown man 
of them, and leave the city to beardless boys, for 
that they have driven out Hermodorus, the worthiest 
man among them, saying, ‘We will have none 
who is worthiest among us ; or if there be any such, 
let him go elsewhere and consort with others.’ ”’¢ 
And when he was requested by them to make laws, 
he scorned the request because the state was already 
in the grip of a bad constitution. He would retire 
to the temple of Artemis and play at knuckle-bones 
with the boys; and when the Ephesians stood 
round him and looked on, “‘ Why, you rascals,” he 
said, “ are you astonished? Is it not better to do this 
than to take part in your civil life?” 

Finally, he became a hater of his kind and wandered 
on the mountains, and there he continued to live, 
making his diet of grass and herbs. However, when 
this gave him dropsy, he made his way back to the 
city and put this riddle to the physicians, whether 
they were competent to create a drought after heavy 
rain. They could make nothing of this, whereupon 
he buried himself in a cowshed, expecting that the 
noxious damp humour would be drawn out of him 
by the warmth of the manure. But, as even this was 
of no avail, he died at the age of sixty. 

There is a piece of my own about him as follows ®: 

Often have I wondered how it came about that Heraclitus 
endured to live in this miserable fashion and then to die. 


For a fell disease flooded his body with water, quenched the 
light in his eyes and brought on darkness. 


Hermippus, too, says that he asked the doctors 
whether anyone could by emptying the intestines 
draw off the moisture ; and when they said it was 


9 Fr. 121 D., 114 B. > Anth. Pal. vii. 127. 
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WAvov Kal Kedevew Tovs matdas Podiras Kata- 
mAdtrew: otTw 6) KaTaTewdpevov SevTepatov 
teAdeuTioa Kat Oadbbyvac ev rH ayopa. NedvOys 
8 6 Kuluenves dyno pn duvnbév7’ adrov azo- 
ondou Ta BodiTa peivar Kal ova THY peTaBoAry 
ayvonbévta KuvoBpwrov yevécbar. 

Péyove b€ Oavydotos ék maideay, OTe Kal véos 
av épaoKe pndev <idévar, TéAeLos peevrou yevopevos 
mavr’ éyvwKevar. HKovee 7 ovdevds, GAN’ adrov 
abn diCjoacha Kat pabeiv 7 mév7a map éavTod. 
Swriwy dé dyow eipy Kevan Twas Eevopdvous 
adrov axnxodvar’ A€yew Te ’Apiorwva ev TH Mlepi 
‘HpakAetrov Kat tov vdepov adrov PA a 
amobavelv 8 dAAn voow. todro 6é Kat ‘InmdBords 
not. 

To € depopevov avrob PiBXlov éort prev azo 
Tou Si oes Ilepi piaews, Sujpyrat & els 
Tpeis Adyous, els Te TOV Tept Tod TavTOS Kal 
modurixov Kal Oeoroytxdv. dvéOnke 8 atro els 
0 tis "Apréuidos tepov, ws pev Twes, émuTydedaas 
doadéarepov ypaipar, ores ot duvapevot <povou> 
mpoototev ab7@ Kat pi ek Tob dypwdous edKaTa- 
dpovytov }. Totrov b€ Kal 6 Tina droypade 
Aéyuv, 


INS] 


Tots fe) eve KOKKUOTIS, dxAoAoidopos ‘HpakaAecros, 
aLVeKTHS dVvOpouce. 


Oeddpactos 5é dynow do pedayxorias TA pev 
TyuuTedy, 7a 6 dddXo7 aAws exovTa ypara. 
onpeiov 6 attob } Tis peyarodpoatyys *Avriabevyns 


a Fr. 101 D., 30 B,. * Pyt3..D. 
© Cf. Hi. 247, 248. 
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impossible, he put himself in the sun and bade his 
servants plaster him over with cow-dung. Being 
thus stretched and prone, he died the ‘next day 
and was buried in the market-place. Neanthes of 
Cyzicus states that, being unable to tear off the 
dung, he remained as he was and, being un- 
recognizable when so transformed, he was devoured 
by dogs. 

He was exceptional from his boyhood : for when 
a youth he used to say that he knew nothing, although 
when he was grown up he claimed that he knew 
everything. He was nobody's pupil, but he declared 
that he ‘ inquired of himself,” * and learned every- 
thing from himself. Some, however, had said that 
he had been a pupil of Xenophanes, as we learn 
from Sotion, who also tells us that Ariston in his 
book On Heraclitus declares that he was cured of 
the dropsy and died of another disease. And 
Hippobotus has the same story. 

As to the work which passes as his, it is a con- 
tinuous treatise On Nature, but is divided into three 
discourses, one on the universe, another on politics, 
and a third on theology. This book he deposited in 
the temple of Artemis and, according to some, he 
deliberately made it the more obscure in order 
that none but adepts should approach it, and 
lest familiarity should breed contempt. Of our 
philosopher Timon ® gives a sketch in these words ¢: 

In their midst uprose shrill, cuckoo-like, a mob-reviler, 
riddling Heraclitus. 

Theophrastus puts it down to melancholy that 
some parts of his work are half-finished, while 
other parts make a strange medley. As a proof of 
his magnanimity Antisthenes in his Successions of 
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gnow ev Aradoxais: exxwphoar yap TaSEADH THs 
Baowretas. rooaurny be Sogav € éoxe TO ody ypappia, 
ws Kat aipertoras av abrod yevéoBar ods 
KAnbevtas ‘HpaxAerreious. 

7 EBdxceu 8 avr@ Kabohnds pev Tade: ex mupds 
Ta mdv7a ovveotavat Kal ets TobTo dvahteoBax- 
mavta S€ yiveoBar Kal? elpappevny Kal dua Tis 
evayrvodpopias nppoobar 7a ovTa* Kal mavro. 
pox av elvat Kat darovev mAxpn. elpnke 5€ Kal 
Tept Tov ev Koop ouviaTapevey 7 mdvrw mabav, 
OTe Te 6 Wpruds €o7t TO peyeBos olos paiverar. 
Adyerau Be Kal “ puxiis meipata iw obK av e€- 
evpouo, maoav émumopevdpievos odd ouTw Baldy 
Adyov € éxer.”’ tH 7° olnow lepav vooov edeve Kal 
TV dpacw pevoecBar. Aapmpa@s 7° eviore ev 7 
ovyypappat. Kat cages exBadrer, wore Kal Tov 
vwbéotatov padiws yravat Kat diappa poxis 
AaBeiv: 4 te Bpaytrns Kal 76 Bdpos ris épunvecas 
dodbykpttov. 

8 Kai ra émi pépovs b¢ adr bd exet Tav doy- 
pedreoy Top eivat orotxetov Kal mupos apouBinv Ta. 
mdvTa, apace: Kal TUKVUCEL ywopeva. capars 
8 oddev éxriBerac. yiveoBat Te TavTa KAT 
évavToTnTa Kal peiv Ta 6Aa oT! rap.od Sixnv, 
menepavOa Te TO Trav Kal eva elvar Kdopov" yev- 
vaobat Te avrov ek mupos Kal nah exmrpodabar 
KaTd Twas TEpiodous evadda€ Tov ovprravTa aidva* 
TobTo de yveoBae Kal? eimappevyy. Tav $é 
evayTiwv TO pev emi THY yeveow ayov KaAciobar 
méAeov Kal épw, TO 8 emi THY exTUpwow opo- 

Fr, 45 D., 71 B. > Fr, 46 D., 132 B. 
¢ Cf. Fr. 90 D., 22 B. 4 Of. Fr. 80 D., 62 B. 
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Philosophers cites the fact that he renounced his 
claim to the kingship in favour of his brother. So 
great fame did his book win that a sect was founded 
and called the Heracliteans, after him. 

Here is a general summary of his doctrines. 
All things are composed of fire, and into fire they 
are again resolved; further, all things come about 
by destiny, and existent things are brought into 
harmony by the clash of opposing currents; again, 
all things are filled with souls and divinities. He 
has also given an account of all the orderly happenings 
in the universe, and declares the sun to be no larger 
than it appears. Another of his sayings is: “ Of 
soul thou shalt never find boundaries, not if thou 
trackest it on every path; so deep is its cause.” 4 
Self-conceit he used to call a falling sickness (epilepsy) 
and eyesight a lying sense.’ Sometimes, however, 
his utterances are clear and distinct, so that even 
the dullest can easily understand and derive there- 
from elevation of soul. For brevity and weightiness 
his exposition is incomparable. 

Coming now to his particular tenets, we may state 
them as follows: fire is the element, all things are 
exchange for fire and come into being by rarefaction 
and condensation®:; but of this he gives no clear 
explanation. All things come into being by conflict 
of opposites, and the sum of things flows like a stream. 
Further, all that is is limited and forms one world. 
And it is alternately born from fire and again 
resolved into fire in fixed cycles to all eternity, and 
this is determined by destiny. Of the opposites 
that which tends to birth or creation is called war 
and strife, and that which tends to destruction by 
fire is called concord and peace.? Change he called 
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Aoyiav Kal etpym, Kal Tip jeeraBodny ddov ava 
KaTW, TOV TE KOg|Lov yiveobat KAT avr. 

Iuxvovpevov yap 76 wip eEvypaivecbar ovviord- 
peevov ze yiveoOau dup, myyvipevov be TO vdwp els 
yi TpemecOau: Kai Tauray 6d0v emt 70 Kate etvat. 
madAw Te ad THY viv xetoBae, e€ is 70 dup 
yivecOa, € €x O€ touTou 7d Aourd, axedov amdvra emt 
Thy dvabupiacw dvdyov TV amo Ths Badrarrns: 
av7n S€ €otw % emt TO dye 600s. yiveoBar s 
dvabupudcers amo TE yas Kal Baharrns, as pev 
Aapapas Kal xabapds, as o€ oKorewds. avgecbar 
5é 70 per mop v70 THY Aan Tpav, TO. dé dypov b70 
TOV érepay. To O€ meplexov orrotov €or ov dyAoi- 
elvat [evr ot ev abre oxagas émeoTpappievas Kad 
KotAov mpos Huds, ev ats dApolopevas Tas Aapmpas 
dvabupudcers dzorehetv proyas, & as elvat Ta dor pa. 
Aapmpotarny be eivac Ty Tob ipAtou drsya Kat 
Depporarny. Ta peev yap aMa aoTpa metov 
améxyew aro yijs Kat bua, TobTo WTTOv Adprrew Kat 
OdArew, tiv b€ ceAjvyy 7 Tpooyerorepay oboay ju 
dua Tob xabapot pépeobat ToTOU. TOV pevror TAvov 
ev duavyet Kal dpwyet wetaact Kal oUppeTpov 
ag? Hav éxew dudornpa: Tovyaptoe paddov Bep- 
patvew te Kal dwrilew. éexdcimew Te TPrvov Kal 
ely, ave oT pedopeveny Tay oxagav Tous TE 
Kava pyva Tis ceAnvns oXnarropovs yiveoat 
otpepopiev)s ev aorh KaTa. puKpov THs onagdys. 
Tyeepav Te Kal voKra yiveobau Kal puijvas Kal pas 
éretous Kat eviauTods verous Te Kal mvevpaTa Kal 
Ta Tourots Spove Kata Tas dvaddpous dvabypudcets. 
Thy prev yap Aapmpay dvabupiacw proywbetoay ev 
7 KUKAW? 706 AAlov 7pepav Torey, THY 5é évavTiay 
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a pathway up and down, and this determines the 
birth of the world. 

Tor fire by contracting turns into moisture, and 
this condensing turns into water ; water again when 
congealed turns into earth. This process he calls 
the downward path. Then again earth is liquefied, 
and thus gives rise to water, and from water the rest 
of the series is derived. He reduces nearly every- 
thing to exhalation from the sea. This process is 
the upward path. Exhalations arise from earth as 
well as from sea ; those from sea are bright and pure, 
those from earth dark. Fire is fed by the bright 
exhalations, the moist element by the others. He 
does not make clear the nature of the surrounding 
element. He says, however, that there are in it 
bowls with their concavities turned towards us, in 
which the bright exhalations collect and produce 
flames. These are the stars. ‘The flame of the sun 
is the brightest and the hottest; the other stars 
are further from the earth and for that reason give 
it less light and heat. The moon, which is nearer to 
the earth, traverses a region which is not pure. The 
sun, however, moves in a clear and untroubled region, 
and keeps a proportionate distance from us. That 
is why it gives us more heat and light. Eclipses of 
the sun and moon occur when the bowls are turned 
upwards ; the monthly phases of the moon are due 
to the bow] turning round in its place little by little. 
Day and night, months, seasons and years, rains and 
winds and other similar phenomena are accounted 
for by the various exhalations. Thus the bright 
exhalation, set aflame in the hollow orb of the sun, 
produces day, the opposite exhalation when it has 





1 xetoOae vulg.: corr. Reiske. 2 xothw Reiske. 
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émikparijoacav vUkt amoteetv' Kal eK pev Tob 
Aaprpob TO Depyov avedpevov Odépos moveiv, ex 
€ 700 oKoTewod 76 vypov TAeovalov xeyscova 
azepyalecbar. axoAovOws be Touro. Kal Tept 
sav GdAwy aiztwdoyet. wept b€ THS ys ovdev 
dmodaiverat mola Tis eotw, adn’ ove mept TOV 
oxadarv. Kai TadTa pev av abre ta doKobvTa. 

Ta 6€ wept Zexpdrous Kal doa évTvxwv TO 
ovyypappare ela OL, Kopicavros Edpimisov, Kabd 
now "Aptotwy, év 70) mepl LwxKpdrous elprjKaptev. 
LedevKos [evr dnolv 6 ypappatixos Kpdrwrd. 
Twa toropetv ev TQ KaraxodupByry Kpartyra tia 
Tparov els THY "EMdda Kopicar To BuBAtov: <dv> 
Kal cirrely Andiou Twos detobar roduuPyrod, 6s 
ovK dmoTLyngETat ev avT@. émeypadovat & abra@ 
ot pev Movoas, of be Tlept dvaews, Avddoros dé 


» 


axpiBés olakiopa pos aTabuny Biov, 


dot ywdsov’ 7Oav, <tob 8 dAov> Kédopou Tpdmw 
eves TE upmavrev ze. dact 8 adtov épwrn- 
Gera bia re ow, pavac “Ww dpeis Aadjre.”’ 
é7dOnce 8° adrod Kat Aapetos peracyeiv Kat 
eypaisev Woe mpos av7ov' 


* BaowAeds \apetos tatpos ‘YordoTew * Hpdkhec- 
tov "Edéavov oodov dvdpa mpocayopever yaipev. 
“ KaraBéBAnoae Adyov epi dicews duavdnrdv 


lL xal yvmuov’ 7OGv, <Kai Kaddy> Kédcuov tpdmwy évds TE 
cupravrwy te Diels. 





@ i115 22. 

> Plato, alluding to Heraclitus, speaks of ‘“‘ Ionian Muses ”* 
(Soph. 242 ©). He is followed by Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. v. 9, 682 P. ai yoiv ‘Idédes Motcac dtappndny N€eyous:), 
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got the mastery causes night ; the increase of warmth 
due to the bright exhalation produces summer, where- 
as the preponderance of moisture due to the dark 
exhalation brings about winter. His explanations 
of other phenomena are in harmony with this. He 
gives no account of the nature of the earth, nor even 
of the bowls. These, then, were his opinions. 

The story told by Ariston of” Socrates, and his 
remarks when he came upon the book of Heraclitus, 
which Euripides brought him, I have mentioned 
in my Life of Socrates.t However, Seleucus the 
grammarian says that a certain Croton relates in 
his book called The Diver that the said work of 
Heraclitus was first brought into Greece by one 
Crates, who further said it required a Delian diver 
not to be drowned in it. The title given to it by 
some is The Muses,® by others Concerning Nature ; 
but Diodotus calls it ¢ 


A helm unerring for the rule of life; 


others “a guide of conduct, the keel of the whole 
world, for one and all alike.” We are told that, 
when asked why he kept silence, he replied, ‘“ Why, 
to let you chatter.” Darius, too, was eager to make 
his acquaintance, and wrote to him as follows ¢: 


“ King Darius, son of Hystaspes, to Heraclitus the 
wise man of Ephesus, greeting. 
‘You are the author of a treatise On Nature which 


and possibly, as M. Ernout thinks, by Lucretius, i. 657, where 
‘* Musae ”’ is the ms. reading. But cf. Lachmann, ad loc. 

© Nauck, 7.G.F.2, Adesp, 287. 

4 The request of Darius is mentioned by Clem. Alex. 
Strom. i. 65 otros Baci\éa Aapetov mapaxadotvra tKxew eis 
Ilépcas trepetdev. The story is not made more plausible by 
the two forged letters to which it must have given rise. 
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Te kal dvoeenyynTov. Ev TLoL jLev odV Eppeyvevdpevos 
Kava A€Ew onv Soxet Svvapiv twa mrepiéxew 
Dewpias KOo[OV Te Tod ovpmravt os Kal Tay év 
TOUT ywopevay, amrep éorly ev Devordry Ketpeva 
Kuvnoee Tay 5é wAcioTwr é émox Ty éxyovra, @ore Kal 
zous emt mAetaTov petecynKoTas ovyypappdroy 
SvarropetoBau Tis .opOas SoKovons yeypapac Tapa 
got eEnyijoews. Baowreds obv Aapetos ‘Yordonou 
Bovrerae Tijs ois axpodoews petaoxely Kat Tau 
delas "EMyvexis. épxou 57) cvvTdpws 7pos ent 
opw Kat Baotdecov ofkov. "“EdAnves yap emt TO 
mAclarov avemionuavrot Godots avépdow ovres Tap- 
op@at Ta Kadds br’ atta evderkvijreva mpos o7rOU- 
daiay aKonv Kal udbyow. map’ ewot 8 vrdpyee 
oot mdca pev mpoedpia, Kag? jucpav 6€ Kady Kat 
omovdata Tpocayopevars Kat Bios edddKysos cats 
Tapawéocow.’ 


* “Hpaxdertos "Edéotos Bacwkéi Aapeiw marpds 
‘Yordomew xXaipew. 

‘"Oxooor Tuyxdvovow ovTes émexBovioe Tis pev 
aAnOynins Kat duxavompayjLoavyns dméxovrar, a- 
mAnotin dé Kal dofoKomin Tpocexovat KaKAs evexa 
dvoins. eyo 8 dpynatiny exo, maons Tovnpins 
Kal KOpov pevywv TavTos olKkeLovjevov d0dve Kat 
Sud TO Tepiioracba drepngpaviny ovK av dduxcotuny 
els Hlepoay xapnv, dAlyous apKedjsevos Kat’? eury 
yopnv. 

Totodros prev avnp Kal mpos Baowréa. 
Anprytpios 6€ gnow év Tots ‘Opavdpos Kal 


\ 


’AOnvaiwv adbrov d7epdpovijca, dse€av éxovra 


1 6pas Richards. 
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is hard to understand and hard to interpret. In 
certain parts, if it be interpreted word for word. it 
seems to contain a power of speculation on the whole 
universe and all that goes on within it, which depends 
upon motion most divine ; but for the most part 
judgement is suspended, so that even those who are 
the most conversant with literature are at a loss to 
know what is the right interpretation of your work. 
Accordingly King Dane! son of Hy staspes, wishes 
to enjoy your instruction and Greek culture. Come 
then with all speed to see me at my palace. For the 
Greeks as a rule are not prone to mark their wise 
men; nay, they neglect their excellent precepts 
which make for “good hearing and learning. But at 
my court there is S secured for. you every privilege and 
daily conversation of a good and worthy kind, and 
a life in keeping with your counsels.” 


“Heraclitus of Ephesus to King Darius, son of 
Hystaspes, greeting. 

‘All men upon earth hold aloof from truth and 
justice, while, by reason of wicked folly, they devote 
themselves to avarice and thirst for popularity . But 
I, being forgetful of all wickedness, shunning the 
general satiety which is closely joined with envy, 
and because I have a horror of ‘splendour, could not 
come to Persia, being content with little, when that 
little is to my mind.’ 


So independent was he even when dealing with 
a king. 

Demetrius, in his book on Men of the Same Name, 
says that he despised even the Athenians, although 
held by them in the highest estimation ; and, 
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TapTAetor ny, Karabpovoupevov TE bro TOV "Ege- 
ciwy Aéobat paAXrov Ta oikeia. HET adrod 
kal 6 DadAnpeds Anpnzptos ev Th Lwxpdrous 
drrodoyia.. mAetorot ré elaw door ebyynvrae adTob 
76 ovyypappea Kal yap "Avriobevns: kat “Hpa- 
KAreldns 6 Ilovriuxds KAeavOns te Kal Beistioe 6 
Lrwixds, mpos b€ Iaveavias 6 KAnOels ‘Hpa- 
4 7 A \ t ~ Ef 
KAevteaT Hs, Nexowndns Te Kal Atovdcwos: t&v be 
YpapparicGy Atddoros, ds ov byor mept pioews 
civat TO ovyypappa, aAAd wept modutelas, TO be€ 
mept dvaews év Tapadetyparos eldee xeioar. 
‘lepavupos 8€ dyno Kat Leviivov tov trav 
2, \ 2 la \ > ‘Z ‘4 \ 
lapBwv rountiv em Bardobat Tov éxeivov Adyov Sia 
x > LAA Ve) > > * mf >? / 
petpou exBaddew. odd 7” els adrov éemuypappara 
éperar, atap 67) Kal Tdde- 


“Hpakdrertos ey ti pw? dvw Kare eAKer’ dpovoor; 
00x bpiv errovouv, Tots o ee emaTapLevors. 

eis €uol dvbpwros Tpropuptor, of & avapOpor 
ovdeis. Tabr’ atdd Kal wapa Depoeddry. 


Kal arXro TOLOVOE* 


py taxds “Hpakdeitou éx’ oupadov eiAce BiBrov 
tobpeatou: pana Tou dvaBartos 4 atpamiros. 

opdv7) Kal oKOTOS eoTiv dAduTeTOV: Hv b€ ae pYoTNS 
eloayayn, davepod Aapmpdtep’ herilov. 


ie > € f # ~ - \ 
Teyovact & “HpdkAerto. mévte: mpa@tos adros 
odtos' devTepos montis Avpikds, ob} ate TaV 
~ / A 

buHdexa Oedv eyxeyiovy tpitos edeyetas TonTnS 





@ This work is again quoted in ix. 37 and ix. 57, and is 
perhaps the source of the first sentence of § 52 also. 
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notwithstanding that the Ephesians thought little 
of him, he preferred his own home the more. 
Demetrius of Phalerum, too. mentions him in his 
Defence of Socrates*; and the commentators on 
his work are very numerous, including as they do 
Antisthenes and Heraclides of Pontus, Cleanthes 
and Sphaerus the Stoic, and again Pausanias who 
was called the imitator of Herclitus, Nicomedes, 
Dionysius, and, among the grammarians, Diodotus. 
The latter atirms that it is not a treatise upon 
nature, but upon government, the physical part 
serving merely for illustration.® 

Hieronymus tells us that Seythinus. the satirical 
poet, undertook to put the discourse of Heraclitus 
into verse. He is the subject of many epigrams, 
and amongst them of this one°¢: 


Heraclitus am I. Why do ye drag me up and down, ve 
illiterate’ It was not for you | toiled, but for such as 
understand me. One man in my sight is a match for thirty 
thousand, but the countless hosts do not make a single one. 
This I proclaim, yea in the halls of Persephone. 


Another runs as follows ¢: 


Do not be in too great a hurry to get to the end of Heraclitus 
the Ephesian’s book: the path is hard to travel. Gloom is 
there and darkness devoid of light. But if an initiate be 
your guide, the path shines brighter than sunlight. 


Five men have borne the name of Heraclitus : 
(1) our philosopher; (2) a lyric poet, who wrote a 
hymn of praise to the twelve gods; (3) an elegiac 


> Apparently D. L. is using, through another of his 
sources, the very same citation from Diodotus which he has 
given verbatim in § 12. 

© Anth. Pal. vii. 128. 4 Anth. Pal. ix, 540. 
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‘AXtxapvaccevs, eis ov KadAtuaxos meTrolnkev 
ovTws* 


2 rd € , \ 4 + O28 / 
etmé tis, ‘Hpakdere, reov pdpov, és 0° ene Saxpu 
jyayev, euvnaOnv 8 dacdkis apddrepor 
o ~ , 4 > ‘ \ £. 
Hrwov ev Adoyn KaTedvoapev. adAa od pev Tov, 
éetv’ ‘AX Kkapvaccet, terpamadat o70dt%, 
at b€ Teal Chovow anddves, How 6 TavTwr 
4 > oh ef ey cal a 
apmakrys “Atdns odk emt yeipa Badei. 


TéTapTos AéafBwos, toropiay yeypapars Makedov- 
Ki" TeuTTOS orovdoyeAowos, 4 amo KBapwdias peTa- 
PeBnxas els <700€> 70 eldos. 


Ked. Bf’. XENODANHE 
18 Eevodavyns Acélov 7, wis >A7oAAdSwpos, ’OpBope- 


vovs Kododusos ezaweirar pos Tot Tipwves: 
dyot yoor, 
Zewodavyny & dtrarudov, ‘Ounpararny emonrny. 


a a , a 
otros execu THs Tatpidos ev ZdyKkAn Tis 
> rb 4 8 # be ee 2 K - 8 4 

uxeAlas « * * 1 drérpiBe dé kat ev Kardvy. Siujxovce 
be = 1 Pe \ is) , > bee & . be , 

€ Kar’ éviovs pev oddevds, Kat eviovs 6€ Bérw- 

1 Diels after Nixedas inserts <diérpiBe Kai ris eis “EXéav 


amrotkias Kowwrrnoas ESLOagKEY EKEL>. 





@ Anth, Pal, vii. 80. 

» From Cory's Jonica, p. 7. In hare prose: ‘* One 
told me of thy death, Heraclitus, and moved me to tears, 
when IT remembered how often we two watched the sun go 
down upon our talk. But though thou, I ween, my Hali- 
carnassian friend, art dust long, long ago, yet do thy 
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poet of Halicarnassus. on whom Callimachus wrote 
the following epitaph ¢: 


They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead, 
They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to shed. 
I wept as [ remembered how often you and | 

Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky. 


And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 
A handful of grey ashes, long, long ago at rest, 

Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake : 
For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take 3? 


(4) a Lesbian who wrote a history of Macedonia ; 
(5) a jester who adopted this profession after having 
been a musician. 


Cuaprer 2. XENOPHANES® (570-478 B.c.) 


Xenophanes. a native of Colophon, the son of 
Dexius, or, according to Apollodorus, of Orthomenes, 
is praised by Timon, whose words at all events are : 


Xenophanes, not over-proud, perverter of Homer, castigator. 


He was banished from his native city and lived at 
Zancle in Sicily <and having joined the colony 
planted at Elea taught there>. He also lived in 
Catana. According to some he was no man’s pupil, 


‘ Nightingales’ live on, and Death, that insatiate ravisher, 
shall lay no hand on them.” Perhaps ‘“ Nightingales’? was 
the title of a work. TLaertius deserves our gratitude for 
inserting this little poem, especially on so slight a pretext. 

© Diels (Doo. Gr. p. 140) compares Hippolytus, Ref. /Taer. 
i. 14. 13 Plutarch, Strom. 4; Aétius, i. 3. 12, ii. 4. 11, 
ii. 20. 3, iii. 9. 4, ii, 24. 9, i. 3. 12, iii. 16. 5, ultimately 
from Theophrastus, Phys. Opin. Fr. 5, Fr. 16. 
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> A@ €. ” oe a 3 A A , ’ ¢€ 
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@ Possibly the same Boton who taught ‘Theramenes 
rhetoric. If so, D. L. (or his authority) may have transferred 
to Xenophanes an excerpt intended for Xenophon. See 
the note of Diels, ’r. d. Vors., on 11 A. 1 (Xenophanes) 

> Fr.8 D 
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according to others he was a pupil of Boton of Athens,* 
or, as some say, of Archelaus. Sotion makes him a 
contemporary of Anaximander. His writings are in 
epic metre, as well as elegiacs and iambics attacking 
Hesiod and Homer and denouncing what they said 
about the gods. Furthermore he used to recite his 
own poems. It is stated that he opposed the views 
of Thales and Pythagoras, and attacked Epimenides 
also. He lived to a very great age, as his own words 
somewhere testify ® 

Seven and sixty are now the years that have been tossing 
my cares up and down the land of Greece; and there were 
then twenty and five years more from my birth up, if I know 
how to speak truly about these things. 

He holds that there are four elements of existent 
things, and worlds unlimited in number but not 
overlapping <in time>. Clouds are formed when 
the vapour from the sun is carried upwards and 
lifts them into the surrounding air. The substance 
of God is spherical, in no way resembling man. He 
is all eye and all ear, but does not breathe ; he is 
the totality of mind and thought, and is eternal. 
Xenophanes was the first to declare that everything 
which comes into being is doomed to perish, and that 
the soul is breath.¢ 

He also said that the mass of things falls short of 
thought ; and again that our encounters with tyrants 
should be as few, or else as pleasant, as possible. 
When Empedocles remarked to him that it is im- 
possible to find a wise man, “ Naturally,” he replied, 
“for it takes a wise man to recognize a wise man.” 

¢ Presumably followed by Epicharmus when he wrote 

evoeShs vow meprxws ov mados x’ obdéy Kaxdv 
KaTéaviv dvw To mvetua diauevet Kar’ otipavor. 
(Fr. 22, ap. Clem. Strom. iv. 170, p. 640 P.) 
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2 It would be rash to infer from this single notice, that 
Sotion, considering Xenophanes a Sceptic, did not derive 
him from the Pythagoreans through Telauges. 


» 540-537 B.c. ¢ ji. 13. 

@ Diels (op. eff, p. 141) compares Hippolytus, Ref. Haer. 
i We Iee@ es Phitarch, Shon. © Xelus, 1. Be I. ives hy 
iv. 5.12, iii. 15. 7: ultimately from Theophrastus, Phys. 


Opin, Fro G. 7, 17, 
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Sotion says that he was the first to maintain that 
all things are incognizable, but Sotion is in error.¢ 
One of his poems is The Founding of Colophon, and 
another The Settlement of a Colony at Elea in Italy, 
making 2000 lines in all. He flourished about the 
60th Olympiad.2 That he buried his sons with his 
own hands like Anaxagoras ® is stated by Demetrius 
of Phalerum in his work Ox Old Age and by 
Panaetius the Stoie in his book Of Cheer fulness. 
He is believed to have been sold into slavery by 
<...and to have been set free by> the Pythagoreans 
Parmeniseus and Orestades: so Favorinus in the 
first book of his Memorabitia. There was also 
another Nenophanes, of Lesbos, an iambie poet. 
Such were the “ sporadic ” philosophers. 


Cuapter 3. PARMENIDES @ [ flor. c. 500 B.c.] 


Parmenides, a native of Elea, son of Pyres, was 
a pupil of Xenophanes (Theophrastus in his Epitome 
makes him a pupil of Anaximander).¢ Parmenides, 
however, though he was instrueted by Xenophanes, 
was no follower of his. According to Sotion’ he also 
assoeiated with Ameinias the Pythagorean, who was 
the son of Diochaetas and a worthy gentleman though 
poor. This Ameinias he was more inclined to follow, 


¢ Diels considers this sentence to be a marginal note of 
an editor referring to Xenophanes, not Parmenides. 

* Sotion would thus appear to separate Parmenides from 
Xenophanes. Compare note a on p. 426. Diels conjectures 
that an epitaph on the Pythagoreans mentioned is the 
ultimate authority here. 
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~ . 3 & € aoe, Ld 3 > > 
Aapzrpod Kat wAovTov, Kal U7’ ’Apeuiov add’ ody 
bd Sevoddvovs ets jouxiay mpoeTparn. 

Mpazos 3° obtos THY ya arépauve opaupoedy 
kal év péow ketobau. dvo ve elvae orotxeia, Op 
Kal yhv, Kat 78 pev Snprovpyod takw exew, Thy 

228’ vAns. yeveaty 7 avO parma && HAiov mpatov 
yevéabar adrov be Urrepexew" TO Beppov Kat 70 
buypov, e cv Ta mdvra ouveordvat. Kat Thy 
poynv Kal tov vodv zavrov evar, Kaba pepvyrat 
Kal Qeddpaortos ev rots Duoikois, mdvTwv oyxedov 
éx7tibéuevos Ta Sdypata. discon re eb THD 

¥ A A > 2 , \ ! ‘ 
dirocodiav, tiv pev Kar’ adijGerav, tiv b€ Kara 
dd€av. 81d Kal dyot Tov’ 
a 4 Ed 4 
pew dé ce wavta Tmubéobar 

2 x PAN 6 t 2 A Zt ae, od: %. >: 

pev “AAnOeins evdkuKdAdos® atpepes Top, 

> A ~ Pa ~ > ” , > iz. 

0€ Bporéy dd€as, Tats ov ev Tatts adnOis. 

Kai adros 6€ d1a wownpdtuv drocodel, cabarep 
€ , , + i= 7. \ > ~ 
Hoaiodds te Kai Eevoddvyns Kai *EuredoxdAjjs. 
Kpitypiov b€ Tov Adyov elme: Tas Te alaOrjoes pH) 
axpiBels drapxew. noi yoov: 

pndé o° €Bos moAvTetpov dddv Kata THVdE Bidcbw 

vwpay doKoTov dupa Kal AYHECCAY aKouny 

A ~ ~ A / 4 ” 
Kal yA@aoav, kpivar 6€ Adyw todAvSnpw eAeyxov. 


23 610 Kal Tept adTod dyow 6 Tipwy: 


1 brepéxew] brapxyev vulg.: corr. Apelt. 
peX P. & Pp 
2 evrecddéos vulg. 





ore 1.28. 

» The text of Parmenides had suffered in the course of 
time. Here Laertius, like Sextus Empiricus and Plutarch, 
read etrecOéos drpexés ; Proclus, two centuries later, evpeyyéos 
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and on his death he built a shrine to him. being him- 
self of illustrious birth and possessed of great wealth; 
moreover it was Ameinias and not Xenophanes who 
led him to adopt the peaceful life of a student. 

He was the first to declare that the earth is 
spherical and is situated in the centre of the universe. 
He held that there were two elements, fire and earth, 
and that the former discharged the function of a 
craftsman, the latter of his material. The generation 
of man proceeded from the sun as first cause ; heat 
and cold, of which all things consist. surpass the sun 
itself. Again he held that soul and mind are one 
and the same, as Theophrastus mentions in his 
Physics, where he is setting forth the tenets of 
almost all the schools. He divided his philosophy 
into two parts dealing the one with truth, the other 
with opinion. Hence he somewhere says @: 


Thou must needs learn all things, as well the unshakeable 
heart of well-rounded truth as the opinions of mortals in 
which there is no sure trust.” 


Our philosopher too commits his doctrines to verse 
just as did Hesiod, Xenophanes and Empedocles. 
He made reason the standard and pronounced sensa- 
tions to be inexact. At all events his words are ¢: 


And let not long-practised wont force thee to tread this 
path, to be governed by an aimless eye, an echoing ear and 
a tongue, but do thou with understanding bring the much- 
contested issue to decision. 


Hence Timon ¢ says of him ¢: 


but Simplicius, on De caelo, enables us to go behind our 
author by citing (as he no doubt would have wished to do) 
the better reading. 

¢ Fr, 1. 34 D. 4 Fr. 44D. e Cf, Od. xi. GOL. 
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Tlappevidou te Binv peyadddpovos ob trodvéo€ov, 
ds p’ ad davtaclas amdrys aveveiKato vwoes. 


eis todrov Kat IlAdtwy tov diddoyov yéypade, 
“ Tlappevidny’”” emvypaipas “ 7 Ilept iSedv.”’ 
"Hepale dé Kata tiv evdrny Kai é€nKooriy 
’"OdAvpmidda. Kal Soxet patos wepwpaKévat Tov 
7. A > 7 A td ¢ 
atvrov elva. “Eozepov xat Dwaddpov, ws ot 
bs Pa - P z te 7 
~ c 
DaBwpivos &v wéurtw "Amopvnpovevudtwy: of 
Sé [Hvfaydpav: Kaddipayos 5€ dno py etvae 
atvtot 76 moinua. A€yerar b€ Kal vopous Beivat 
Ul ye : be 
~ # a > ~ \ 
tois moAtrais, ws dno. Maedourmos ev TH Mepl 
dirocddwr. Kal mp&zos éepwrjoa tov *AxiAdea 
Adyov, ws DaBwpivos ev IlavrodamH toropia. 
Téyove 5€ kai erepos Ilappevidns, pytwp Texvo- 
ypados. 


Ked. 6°. MEATZE02 


” 

24 =MeéAracos "[@atyévous Xautos. ob7os yKovoe Hap- 
previdov: aAAa Kal eis Adyous AADev ‘Hpaxdcirw 
ére Kal auveaTrncev adrov Tots ’Edeoious ayvoobat, 

, e ’ / , > , 
kabdmep ‘Inmoxparns Anpcxpirov *ABSnpiracs. 
yéyove 5€ Kal wodittKOs aynp Kal amodox7s mapa. 
tots moXlrats AEwwyevos: dev vatapxos aipefeis 
” y lol 2 , \ \ ¥: Ea a - 
ére Kal GAAov eGavacOn dua THY olKElav apeTHy. 

"ESdxen 8 abt@ 7d wav dmewpov etvar Kai dv- 
adrolwrov Kal akivytov Kal €v Gmovov €avT@ Kal 


@ 504-500 B.c. & Cf. supra, § 15, 
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And the strength of high-souled Parmenides, of no 
diverse opinions, who introduced thought instead of imagina- 
tion’s deceit. 

It was about him that Plato wrote a dialogue with 
the title Parmenides or Concerning Ideas. > 

He flourished in the 69th Olympiad. He is 
believed to have been the first to detect the 
identity of Hesperus, the evening-star, and Phos- 
phorus, the morning-star ; so Vavorinus in the fifth 
book of his Memorabilia; but others attribute this 
to Pythagoras, whereas Callimachus holds that the 
poem in question was not the work of Pythagoras. 
Parmenides is said to have served his native city 
as a legislator: so we learn from Speusippus in his 
book On Philosophers. Also to have been the first 
to use the argument known as “ Achilles <and the 
tortoise> ”’ : so Favorinus tells us in his Miscellaneous 
History. 

There was also another Parmenides, a rhetorician 
who wrote a treatise on his art. 


Cuaprer 4. MELISSUS 


Melissus, the son of Ithaegenes, was a native of 
Samos. He wasapupilof Parmenides. Moreover he 
came into relations with Heraclitus, on which occasion 
the latter was introduced by him to the Ephesians, 
who did not know him,® as Democritus was to the 
citizens of Abdera by Hippocrates. He took part also 
in politics and won the approval of his countrymen, 
and for this reason he was elected admiral and won 
more admiration than ever through his own merit. 

In his view the universe was unlimited, un- 
changeable and immovable, and was one, uniform 
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mAjpes” Kojow TE [LN eta, doxety 8° elvat. ard 
Kal Tmept Bea edeve pn deity avodatvecbar pu yap 
eivat ywacw adbrav. 

Dnai & ~AmoAAddwpos Hepaxévar adrov Kata 
Thy TeTaprny Kal dydonkoaTHy ’OdAupmidéda. 


Ked. e’. ZHNON EAEATHE 


Zivev *EAeatns. tobrov *AmoAAddwpds dnow 
etvar ev Npovixots [Ivpnros tov b€ Happevidny] 
dice. prev Tedcuraydpov, Oéoer dé [lappevidov 
<rov 6€ Ilappevidnv Ilvpntos’>. wept tovtov Kal 
MeXiccov Tinwy drat ratza: 


2 


ao 


> a if: 2 > > ‘ 
appotepoyAwacou Te réya aflévos ovK aAaTadvov 
invuvos TavTuv emtAnmropos, HOE MeéAvcoor, 
ToAAay havtacuav eravw, Tavpwv ye ev Foow. 


‘O 89 Zivwr duaxnKoe Ilappevidov Kat yéyovev 
avTod madiukd. Kat edurnKkns jv, Kaba dyor 
[Adrwv év To Tappevion, 6 8 avros ev TO 
Logiary Kat ev Ta Daidpw <avrob pepvntar> Kai 
*EAearuxov Hadapridny adrov kare. dyno 0 
’AptatoreAns ebperny avTov yevéobar diadextikyjs, 

WomTrep "EpmedoxA€a p PITOpLKTS. 

26 Déyove d€ avip yervarsTaros Kat ev dirocodia 
Kal ev moAtreta: déperar yoov adbrod BiBAia woAAts 
ouvégews yepovra. kabedctv d€ GeAjoas Néapyov 
TOV TUpavvov—ot beé Atopedovra—ovveAn bn, abd 
dynow ‘“Hpardrgetdns ev 7h Larvpov emirouy. OTE 
Kal e€eraldpevos Tovs auverddtas Kal mept THY 


1 tov 6€ . . . Ihipnros transposed by Karsten. 
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and full of matter. There was no real. but only 
apparent, motion. Moreover he said that we ought 
not to make any statements about the gods, for it 
was impossible to have knowledge of them. 

According to Apollodorus, he flourished in the 
84th Olympiad.¢ 


Cuaprer 5. ZENO OF ELEA 


Zeno was a citizen of Elea. Apollodorus in his 
Chronology says that he was the son of Teleutagoras 
by birth, but of Parmenides by adoption, while 
Parmenides was the son of Pyres. Of Zeno and 
Melissus Timon ° speaks thus °¢: 

Great Zeno’s strength which, never known to fail, 
On each side urged, on each side could prevail. 

In marshalling arguments Melissus too, 

More skilled than many a one, and matched by few. 

Zeno, then, was all through a pupil of Parmenides 
and his bosom friend. He was tall in stature, as 
Plato says in his Parmenides.4 The same philosopher 
«mentions him> in his Sophist <and Phaedrus,t> 
and calls him the Eleatic Palamedes. Aristotle says 
that Zeno was the inventor of dialectic, as Empedocles 
was of rhetoric. 

He was a truly noble character both as philosopher 
and as politician; at all events, his extant books 
are brimful of intellect. Again, he plotted to over- 
throw Nearchus the tyrant (or, according to others, 
Diomedon) but was arrested: so Heraclides in his 
epitome of Satyrus. On that occasion he was cross- 
examined as to his accomplices and about the arms 

@ 444-440 Bac. > Fr. 45 D. 
¢ Cf. Il. xxiii. 827; v. 783. 
@ 127 8B. ep. 216 a. t 261 Dz 
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omAwy dy yev ets Aumdpav, advras eunvuger av- 
Tov TOUS pirous, Bovdopevos adrov épnuov Kata- 
orfoau: <ira mept Tevey elreiv exe Twa <épn> 
avT@ mpos To ods Kal dakwy ovK aviKey ews 
dmexevt7}0n, tabrov ’Apioroyetrom 7 Tvpavvo- 
Krovy mabuv. 
€ 7 ‘ 

27 Anpijrpvos b€ gnow ev tots “Opwrtpors Tov 
UKTI pa avrov dmorpayetv. "Avriabévns dé & 
tats \tvadoyats prot pera To pyvica Tous pidous 
epuTnOivar mpos Tod Tupavvov et tus aAdos ein’ 
tov b€ eizetv, “od 6 Tis modews aALTHpLOS.” 
mpos TE Tovs TapeoTaras davar “ Pavualw 
budv tHv Serlav, ef TovTwy Evexev dv viv eyw 
tropevw, SovAevere TH Tupdvvw*”’ Kal Tédos amro- 
tpayovra Thy yA@TTav mpoorTvca adT@: Tods Sé 
moditas mapopunbévras adtixa Tov TUpavvoyv KaTa- 
Aetoa. rtatra S€ oyeddv of mAclous Aadodoww. 
oO , + e > ‘? ~ A 
Eppummos 5€ drow eis GAwov adrov BAnOAvar Kat 
KATAKOTTVAL. 

of & 2 * ‘ c a ww C4 
23 Kal eis adrov ryyets etopev ovTws: 


” > , A ” ” , 
HOeres, & Zivev, cardov 7eres dvdpa tYpavvov 
t > ~ a E , 
KTetvas exAdoar SovdAoovrns ’EAéav. 
> > 2 , A , A Ly , » 
aan’ edayns: 64) yap oe AaBwv 6 TUpavvos ev 
o 
dA 
/ dl ~ , ~ , eae + / 
Kowpe. Ti TobTo Aéyw; saya yap, odyt bé oe. 


A A 
Téyove 6€ tad Te GAAa ayabos 6 Zyvwv, adda Kat 
~ > ov / 
dmepomtiKos TOV peclovwv Kat’ toov ‘Hpakdrctrw: 





2 ‘The heroic death of Zeno and his defiance of the tyrant 
furnished a theme for various writers; cf. Plutarch, Adv. 
Col. p. 1126 pv: De garrulitate, p. 505 p; De Stoicorum 
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which he was conveying to Lipara: he denounced 
all the tyrant’s own friends, wishing to make him 
destitute of supporters. Then, saying that he had 
something to tell him about certain people in his 
private ear, he laid hold of it with his teeth and did 
not let go until stabbed to death, meeting the same 
fate as Aristogiton the tyrannicide. 

Demetrius in his work on Men of the Same Name 
says that he bit off, not the ear, but the nose. 
According to Antisthenes in his Successions of 
Philosophers, atter informing against the tyrant’s 
friends, he was asked by the tyrant whether there 
was anyone else in the plot ; whereupon he replied, 
“Yes, you, the curse of the city !”; and to the 
bystanders he said, “I marvel at your cowardice, 
that, for fear of any of those things which | am 
now enduring, you should be the tyrant’s slaves.” 
And at last he bit off his tongue and spat it at him ; 
and his fellow-citizens were so worked upon that 
they forthwith stoned the tyrant to death.2 In this 
version of the story most authors nearly agree, but 
Hermippus says he was cast into a mortar and beaten 
to death. 

Of him also I have written as follows ®: 

You wished, Zeno, and noble was your wish, to slay the 
tyrant and set Elea free from bondage. But you were 
crushed ; for, as all know, the tyrant caught you and beat 
you ina mortar. But what is this that Isay? It was your 
body that he beat, and not you. 

In all other respects Zeno was a gallant man; and 
in particular he despised the great no less than 
repugn. p. 1051 c, where he is ranked with Socrates, Pyth- 
agoras and Antiphon. C'f. also Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 57, 


citing Eratosthenes. 
> Anth. Pal. vii. 129. 
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Kal yap ovTos THY ™pOorEpov pev “YéAnv, Borepov 
8 °Edeav, Dwxadwv ovoav arotkiay, atrod bé 

marTpiod, arbhw edreAg Kal povoy avdpas ayabovs 
cpédew emtoTapevny qydance paAAov Tis "AOy- 
vaio peyadavylas, odK émdnproas mapada mpos 
adrovs, GAN’ adto& Katrafuovs. 

Odros Kat tov “AyAdda zpatos Adyov ApwTyE 
[PaBupivos b€ dros [lappevidnv] «ai dddAous 
avxvous. dpéoxet 5’ adt@ Tade* Kdapous elvar 
KEVOV Te py etvac- yeyevobac bé TH TeV mavTwWY 
pvaw ek Beppod Kal puxpod Kal Enpob Kal vypod, 
AapBavovrey atta eis dMqAa Ty peraBoAry: 
yeveot Te (av Oparav ex ys elvac Kal puxny 

> ~ 
Kpdpa ovmdpyewv €K THY TpoEipnevwY KATA 
pendevos ToUTWY emiKpaTyOW. 

Tobdrov dact Aowdopovjrevov Gyavaxrijeae attia- 
capevov d€ Twos, pavae “dav put) Aowopovpevos 
TpooTrorapuat, ove émawovpevos aicOjcopar.” 

“Ort dé yeyovact Zivwves oxTw ev 7a) Kercet 
drewkéypeba. rKuale 8 otros Kara THY evdrny 
<Kal €BdopnKoaTay > “OdAvpmidda. 


Ked. os’. AEYRKITINOZ 


Aeveimmos *EXearys, ws dé twes, “ABdnpitns, 
> oo? \ r 1 z ” , 
Kat’ éviovs 6€ MiAjowos.’ obtos HKovce Zivewvos. 
jpeoke 8° adr@ dmewpa elvar Ta mdvTa Kal eis 


1 MaXcos codd. 





@ \ similar answer is ascribed to Empedocles in Gnomo- 
logion Partsinum, n. 153. 
PUNO: © 464-460 B.c. 
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Heraclitus. For example. his native place, the 
Phocaean colony, once known as Hyele and after- 
wards as Elea, a city of moderate size, skilled in 
nothing but to rear brave men, he preferred before 
all the splendour of Athens, hardly paying the 
Athenians a visit, but living all his life at home. 

He was the first to propound the argument of the 
“Achilles,” which Favorinus attributes to Parmenides, 
and many other arguments. His views are as follows. 
There are worlds, but there is no empty space. The 
substance of all things came from hot and cold, and 
dry and moist, which change into one another. The 
generation of man proceeds from earth, and the soul 
is formed by a union of all the foregoing, so blended 
that no one element predominates. 

We are told that once when he was reviled he lost 
his temper, and, in reply to some one who blamed 
him for this, he said, “‘ If when I am abused I pretend 
that I am not, then neither shall I be aware of it 
if I am praised.” ¢ 

The fact that there were eight men of the name 
ot Zeno we have already mentioned under Zeno of 
Citium.’ Our philosopher flourished in the 79th 
Olympiad.* 


Cuaprer 6. LEUCIPPUS 4 


Leucippus was born at Elea, but some say at 
Abdera and others at Miletus. He was a pupil of 
Zeno. His views were these. The sum of things 

4 With the account of Leucippus and Democritus Diels 
(op. cit. p. 142) compares Hippolytus, Ref. Haeres. i, 12. 
1-2 and i. 13. 1; Aé€@tius i. 3. 15, i. 18.3, ii. 1. 4, ii. 2. 2, 
ii. 7. 2, i. 3. 16; ultimately from ‘Theophrastus, Phys. Opin. 
Fr. 8. - 
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adAnAa petaBadrew, 76 Te wav elvar Kevov Kal 
mAjpes [owudtwy]. Tovs Te Kdopous yiveoBar 
owpdtwv eis TO Kevov eumintovtwy Kal adAjAots 
mepiTAeKopevwy' ék TE THS KWHoEwWs KATA THY 
avénow atrtav yivecba tiv tay dorépwv dvow. 
pépecbar S€ tov wAvov ev peilow KUKAw Tepl THY 
aeAnvnv: tiv yi dxetobar mepl TO pécov dSiwovpe- 
vyv: oxqpa 7 adTis TuTavabdes eivar. mpaTds TE 
aTomous apxas UreoTHcaTo. <Kal> Kepadawdas 
peev TadTa’ emt pépovs 0° Bde exer. 

To pev may ameipov now, ws mpoeipnrat: TovTou 
dé 76 pev TANpes elvat, TO O€ KEVOV, <a> Kal OTOLYEtd 
Pyotr. KoopoUs TE EK TOUTWY GrrelpouS eElvaL Kat 
diadvecbar eis tadra. ylveoBar b€ Tods Kdopovs 
ottw dépecbar Kar’ dmoTouny ék Tis areipou 
TOAAa cwpata TavTota Tots axyjpacw els péya 
Kevov, amep abpoobeyta bivny amepyalecBar piav, 
Kal’ nv mpoakpovovta <aAAnAotis> Kal TavTodamas 
kucrovpeva SiaKpiverfat yxwpis Ta duova mpds 
Ta Opoia. looppdomwv b€ bia TO TAGs pnKére 
duvapevwy trepipépecdar, Ta prev ATTA Ywpelv eis 
To €€w Kevov, Womep Suattodpeva’ ta 8€ Aowra 
ouppevery Kal TEepiTAEKOpEVa OvyKaTaTpexel GAAH- 
Aows Kal movely mp@rdv te. avornua odatpoerdés. 
tovte 6 olov sipéva adiotacbar, meptéxovt’ ev 
EavT@ TavToia cupata: wv Kata THY Tob péaov 
dvreépeat Tepiowoupevwy Aertov yevéobae rov 
méepE vyéva, cuppeovTwy adel THY ovvex@v Kat’ 
enibavaw Tis divas. Kal ovtrw yevécbar Ti yhv, 
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is unlimited, and they all change into one another. 
The All includes the empty as well as the full. The 
worlds are formed when atoms fall into the void 
and are entangled with one another ; and from their 
motion as they increase in bulk arises the substance 
of the stars. The sun revolves in a larger circle 
round the moon. The earth rides steadily, being 
whirled about the centre; its shape is like that of 
a drum. Leucippus was the first to set up atoms 
as first principles. Such is a general summary of 
his views ; on particular points they are as follows. 
He declares the All to be unlimited, as already 
stated ; but of the All part is full and part empty.? 
and these he calls elements. Out of them arise the 
worlds unlimited in number and into them they are 
dissolved. This is how the worlds are formed. In 
a given section many atoms of all manner of shapes 
are carried from the unlimited into the vast empty 
space. These collect together and form a single 
vortex, in which they jostle against each other and, 
circling round in every possible way, separate off, 
by like atoms joining like. And, the atoms being 
so numerous that they can no longer revolve in 
equilibrium, the light ones pass into the empty space 
outside, as if they were being winnowed ; the re- 
mainder keep together and, becoming entangled, go 
on their circuit together, and form a primary spherical 
system. This parts off like a shell, enclosing within it 
atoms of all kinds ; and, as these are whirled round 
by virtue of the resistance of the centre, the 
enclosing shell becomes thinner, the adjacent atoms 
continually combining when they touch the vortex. 


2 By the “ full” is meant matter, atoms: by the “ empty,” 
space. 
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ouppevovtwy Tav evexOevrwy emi TO pécov. adrdov 
Te waAw Tov TeptéxovTa olov bueva av&ecbat Kara 
Thy eméxkprow Tov e€whev cwydtwv' divn Te 
dhepopevoy adrov dy av érubavon, Taba émKraaba. 
Toure dé Twa oupmAendpeva moety ovoTnLa, 76 
peev mp@Tov Kabuypov Kal 7A@des, Enpavdévra kal 
Tepipepopeva avv TH TOO dAov divy, elt’ exTupw- 
evra THY Trav dorépu aroteAdoa dvow. 

Eivar 5€ tov rob WAtov KUKAov e€wtatov, TOY 
dé rijs oedruns Tpocyeoraror, ta@v adAwy peragd 
TouTwW. Kal mavTa pev 7a doTpa mupodabar dua 
TO tdxos THs popas, tov 8 Aov <Kat> bro Tay 
dorépwv éxnupoboba tiv S€ cedAnvyv Tob Trupos 
dAlyov petaAapBave. éxActrrew O° 7Atov Kat ceAy- 
vay <+ + Thy b€ Adswow Tob ZwodtaKod yeveoBar> 
TO Kexriobat TH yy mpos peonuBpiay: 7a be 
mpos apxTw del Te videobat Kal Katavypa eivas 
Kal ayyveabat. Kal TOV pev ajAvov éxAetrrew oma 
viws, Thy bé oedyuny oUvexes, dud TO avicous etvat 
rovs KUKAous alvTa@v. elval te worep _vevéoets 
Kdapou, otTw Kal adéjoets Kal Pbices Kat Pbopds, 
Kara Twa avayKny, og omoia éatw <ov> Stacade?. 


Ked. €’. AHMOKPITOZ 


Anpexpitos “Hynovotpdron, | ot 6€ >ABnvoxpirov, 
TwWes Aapacinnov ’"APdnpirns 7 uP ws évior, MiArjovos. 
otros paywv twa SujKxovoe Kal Xaddaiwy, 2ép£ov 


1 For éréxpvow of codd. Rohde conjectured ézeicpvow, 
Heidel éréxxpioc. 





2 So Diels; but see T. L. Heath, -tristarchus p. 122, note 
3, who prefers to supply ‘“‘ the obliquity of the circles of the 
stars.” Cf. also Aét. iii. 12. 1-2 (Dox. Gr. p. 377). 
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In this way the earth is formed by portions brought 
to the centre coalescing. And again, even the outer 
shell grows larger by the influx of atoms from 
outside, and, as it is carried round in the vortex, 
adds to itself whatever atoms it touches. And of 
these some portions are locked together and form 
a mass, at first damp and miry, but, when they have 
dried and revolve with the universal vortex, they 
afterwards take fire and form the substance of the 
stars. 

The orbit of the sun is the outermost, that of the 
moon nearest to the earth; the orbits of the other 
heavenly bodies lie between these two. All the 
stars are set on fire by the speed of their motion ; 
the burning of the sun is also helped by the stars ; 
the moon is only slightly kindled. The sun and the 
moon are eclipsed <when . . .. but the obliquity of 
the zodiacal circle is due *> to the inclination of the 
earth to the south; the regions of the north are 
always shrouded in mist, and are extremely cold 
and frozen. Eclipses of the sun are rare; eclipses 
of the moon constantly occur, and this because their 
orbits are unequal. As the world is born, so, too, 
it grows, decays and perishes, in virtue of some 
necessity, the nature of which he does <not> specify. 


Cuapter 7. DEMOCRITUS (¢ 460-357 B.c.) 


Democritus was the son of Hegesistratus, though 
some say of Athenocritus, and others again of 
Damasippus. He was a native of Abdera or, 
according to some, of Miletus. He was a pupil of 
certain Magians and Chaldaeans. For when King 
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Xerxes was entertained by the father of Democritus 
he left men in charge, as. in fact, is stated by 
Herodotus?; and from these men. while still a boy, 
he learned theology and astronomy. Afterwards he 
met Leucippus and, according to some, Anaxagoras, 
being forty years younger than the latter. But 
Favorinus in “his Miscellaneous Eistory tells us that 
Democritus, speaking of Anaxagoras, declared that 
his views on the sun and the moon were not original 
but of great antiquity, and that he had simply stolen 
them. Democritus also pulled to pieces the views 
of Anaxagoras on cosmogony and on mind, having 
a spite against him, because Anaxagoras did not 
take to him. If this be so. how could he have been 
his pupil, as some suggest ? 

According to Demetrius in his book on Men of the 
Same Name and <Antisthenes in his Successions of 
Philosophers, he travelled into Egypt to learn 
geometry from the priests, and he also went into 
Persia to visit the Chaldaeans as well as to the 
Red Sea. Some say that he associated with the 
Gymnosophists in India and went to <Aethiopia. 
Also that, being the third son, he divided the family 
property. Most authorities will have it that he 
chose the smaller portion, which was in money, 
because he had need of this to pay the cost of travel ; 
besides, his brothers were crafty enough to foresee 
that this would be his choice. Demetrius estimates 
his share at over 100 talents, the whole of which he 
spent. His industry, says the same author, was so 
great that he cut off a little room in the garden round 
the house and shut himself up there. One day his 
father brought an ox to sacrifice and tied it there, 
and he was not aware of it for a considerable time, 
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until his father roused him to attend the sacrifice 
and told him about the ox. Demetrius goes on: 
“It would seem that he also went to Athens and 
was not anxious to be recognized, because he despised 
fame. and that while he knew of Socrates, he was 
not known to Socrates, his words being, ‘I came to 
Athens and no one knew me.’ ” 

“If the Rivals be the work of Plato,’ says 
Thrasylus, “‘ Democritus will be the unnamed 
character, different from Oenopides and Anaxagoras, 
who makes his appearance when conversation is 
going on with Socrates about philosophy, and to 
whom Socrates says that the philosopher is like 
the all-round athlete.* And truly Democritus was 
versed in every department of philosophy, for he 
had trained himself both in physics and in ethics, 
nay more, in mathematics and the routine subjects 
of education, and he was quite an expert in the 
arts.” From him we have the saying. ‘‘ Speech is 
the shadow of action.”” Demetrius of Phalerum in 
his Defence of Socrates affirms that he did not even 
visit Athens. This is to make the larger claim, 
namely, that he thought that great city beneath his 
notice, because he did not care to win fame from 
a place, but preferred himself to make a place 
famous. 

His character can also be seen from his writings. 
“He would seem,’ says Thrasylus. “‘ to have been 
an admirer of the Pythagoreans. Moreover, he 
mentions Pythagoras himself, praising him in a 
work of his own entitled Pythagoras.» He seems to 
have taken all his ideas from him and, if chronology 
did not stand in the way. he might have been thought 
his pupil.” Glaucus of Rhegium certainly says that 
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he was taught by one of the Pythagoreans, and 
Glaucus was his contemporary. Apollodorus of 
Cyzieus, again, will have it that he lived with 
Pisiolaus. 

He would train himself, says Antisthenes., by a 
variety of means to test his sense-impressions by 
going at times into solitude and frequenting tombs. 
The same authority states that. when he returned 
from his travels, he was reduced to a humble mode 
of life beeause he had exhausted his means; and, 
beeause of his poverty, he was supported by his 
brother Damasus. But his reputation rose owing to 
his having foretold certain future events : and ee 
that the “publie deemed him worthy of the honour 
paid to a god.t_ There was a law, says Antisthenes, 
that no one who had squandered his patrimony 
should be buried in his native city. pecs 
understanding this, and fearing lest he should be ¢ 
the merey of any envious or unserupulous pr pen 
read aloud to the people his treatise, the Great 
Diacosmos, the best of all his works ; and then he was 
rewarded with 500 talents: and, more than that, 
with bronze statues as well: and when he died, 
he reeeived a publie funeral after a lifetime of 
more than a century. Demetrius. however. says that 
it was not Demoeritus himself but his relatives who 
read the Great Diacosmos, and that the sum awarded 
was 100 talents only ; with this account Hippobotus 
agrees. 

Aristoxenus in his I{[storical Notes affirms that 
Plato wished to burn all the writings of Democritus 
that he could colleet, but that Amyelas and Clinias 


strength of his scientific attainments. Cf. Pliny, V.//. xviii. 
273, 341, and Clem. Alex. Strom. vii. 32. 
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the Pythagoreans prevented him, saying that there 
was no advantage in doing so, for already the books 
were widely circulated. And there is clear evidence 
for this in the fact that Plato, who mentions almost 
all the early philosophers, never once alludes to 
Democritus, not even where it would be necessary 
to controvert him, obviously because he knew that 
he would have to match himself against the prince 
of philosophers, for whom, to be sure, Timon @ has 
this meed of praise ° : 


Such is the wise Democritus, the guardian of discourse, 
keen-witted disputant, among the best I ever read. 

As regards chronology, he was, as he says himself 
in the Lesser Diacosmos, a young man when 
Anaxagoras was old, being forty years his junior. 
He says that the Lesser Diacosmos was compiled 
730 years after the capture of Troy. According to 
Apollodorus in his Chronology he would thus have 
been born in the 80th Olympiad, but according to 
Thrasylus in his pamphlet entitled Prolegomena to 
the Reading of the Works of Democritus, in the third 
year of the 77th Olympiad,? which makes him, adds 
Thrasylus, one year older than Socrates. He would 
then be a contemporary of Archelaus, the pupil of 
Anaxagoras, and of the school of Oenopides ; indeed 
he mentions Oenopides. Again, he alludes to the 
doctrine of the One held by Parmenides and Zeno, 
they being evidently the persons most talked about 
in his day ; he also mentions Protagoras of Abdera, 
who, it is admitted, was a contemporary of Socrates. 

Athenodorus in the eighth book of his Ialks relates 
that, when Hippocrates came to see him, he ordered 

4 Fr. 46 D. > Of TN. i. 268, iv. S41. 
© 460-457 B.c. 4 470-469 B.c. 
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milk to be brought, and, having inspected it. pro- 
nounced it to be the milk of a black she-goat which 
had produced her first kid; which made Hippocrates 
marvel at the accuracy of his observation. Moreover, 
Hippocrates being accompanied by a maidservant, 
on the first day D Yemoeritus greeted her with “‘ Good 
morning, maiden,” but the next day with “ Good 
morning, woman.” As amatter of fact the girl had 
been seduced in the night. 

Of the death of Democritus the account given 
by Hermippus is as follows. When he was now very 
old and near his end, his sister was vexed that he 
seemed likely to die during the festival of Thesmo- 
phoria and she would be. prevented from paying 
the fitting worship to the goddess. He bade her be 
of good cheer and ordered hot loaves to be brought 
to him ever y day. By applying these to his nostrils 
he contrived to outlive the festival ; and as soon as 
the three festival days were passed he let his life go 
from him without pain, having then, according to 
Hipparchus, attained his one hundred and ninth year. 

In my Pammetros I have a piece on him as follows @ : 


Pray who was so wise, who wrought so vast a work as 
the omniscient Democritus achieved? When Death was 
near, for three days he kept him in his house and regaled 
him with the steam of hot loaves. 


Such was the life of our philosopher. 

His opinions are these. The first principles of 
the universe are atoms and empty space; every- 
thing else is merely thought to exist. The worlds 
are unlimited; they come into being and perish. 
Nothing can come into being from that which is not 


@ Anth. Pal. vii. 57. 
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nor pass away into that which is not. Further, the 
atoms are unlimited in size and number, and they 
are borne along in the whole universe in a vortex, 
and thereby generate all composite things—fire, 
water, air, earth ; for even these are conglomerations 
of given atoms. And it is because of their solidity 
that these atoms are impassive and unalterable. 
The sun and the moon have been composed of such 
smooth and spherical masses [?.e. atoms], and so also 
the soul, which is identical with reason. We see by 
virtue of the impact of images upon our eyes. 

All things happen by virtue of necessity, the vortex 
being the cause of the creation of all things, and this 
he calls necessity. The end of action is tranquillity , 
which is not identical with pleasure, as some by a 
false interpretation have understood, but a state in 
which the soul continues calm and strong. un- 
disturbed by any fear or superstition or any other 
emotion. This he calls well- -being and many other 
names. The qualities of things exist merely by 
convention ; in nature there is nothing but atoms 
and void space. These, then, are his opinions. 

Of his works Thrasylus has made an ordered 
catalogue, arranging them in fours, as he also 
arranged Plato’s works. 

The ethical works are the following : 


I. Pythagoras. 

Of the Disposition of the Wise Man. 

Of those in Hades. 

Tritogeneia (so called because three things, 
on which all mortal life depends, come 
from ade 

I]. Of Manly Excellence, or Of Virtue. 

Amalthea’s Horn (the Horn of Plenty). 
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-ATopypdray, 


~ a LY ff 
TaUTG Kal EPL pvcews. 


Ta be > é. re > ss 1 * 
G@ O€ GOVUVYTAKTA €OTL TADE 
wy: oe 
Airtat OVpPaVlal. 
apy 
Airlat GEpPlol. 
eile Pi 
AlTlue erimedo, 
sie . 5 era , 
Altion Tepe TUpOs Kal TOV EV Tepl. 
) rpovolas| droppoins coni. Krische. 
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Of ‘Tranquillity. 
Ethieal Commentaries: the work on Well- 
being is not to be found. 


So much for the ethical works. 


The physical works are these : 


Ill. 


Vv. 


VI. 


The Great Diacosmos (which the school of 
Theophrastus attribute to Leucippus). 

The Lesser Diaeosmos. 

Description of the World. 

On the Planets. 


. Of Nature, one book. 


Of the Nature of Man, or Of Flesh, a second 
book on Nature. 

Of Reason. 

Of the Senses (some editors combine these 
two under the title Of the Soul). 

Of Flavours. 

Of Colours. 

Of the Different Shapes (of Atoms). 

Of Changes of Shape. 

Confirmations (summaries of the aforesaid 
works). 

On Images, or On Foreknowledge of the 
Future. 

On Logic, or Criterion of Thought, three books. 

Problems. 


Se much for the physieal works. 


The following fall under no head : 


Causes of Celestial Phenomena. 

Causes of Phenomena in the Air. 

Causes on the Earth’s Surface. 

Causes concerned with Fire and Things in Fire. 
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Airiae wept povor, 

Arla wepi omeppatov Kai dvtov Kal Kuprov. 
Aitlat wept CGov a By 

Airlae ovppixtor 

ITepi ris AiHov. 


~ re 
TavTa Kal Ta GGUVTAKTU. 


Mafypatica 6€ Tade* 


Ilepi duahopas yoviys! i) epi yatoros xtxdov Kat 
opaipys. 

Ilepi yempet plys. 

Tewpetpixav. 

*ApiOpol. 


Llepi dAdywr ypappov Kai varrov a’ PB’, 
*"Exrerdopara. 

‘ 5 Rech ; : 
48 Meyus eviavtos 1) “AgTpovopiy, Tapamyypa. 
“Aprrdrd crepopas <Kat otpavov>2 


Otpavoypadpiy. 
Tewypadin. 
Hodoypagty. 


"AKtivoypatn. 


a \ Z. 
TOCAUTA Kat Ta. pabnwatiKa. 


Movotxa dé rade: 


Tlepi prOpov Kat dppovdys. 

Ilept moujocos. 

Ilept KaAAootvis eréwv. 

Hepi eduvoev cai dvagavev ypappdtov. 


ywvins] yreuns vulg. 
ae krevidpar codd,, coll, Art. Endoxi 14. 13 (p. 21 
Blass): corr. Diels. 
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Causes coneerned with Sounds. 

Causes coneerned with Seeds, Plants and 
Fruits. 

Causes coneerned with Animals, three books. 

Miscellaneous Causes. 

Concerning the Magnet. 


These works have not been arranged. 


The mathematical works are these : 


VII. On a Difference in an Angle, or On Contact 
with the Cirele or the Sphere. 
On Geometry. 
Geometrica. 
Numbers. 
VIII. On Irrational Lines and Solids, two books. 
Extensions ¢ (Projections). 
The Great Year, or Astronomy, Calendar. 
Contention of the Water-elock <and_ the 
Heaven>. 
IX. Deseription of the Heaven. 
Geography. 
Description of the Pole. 
Description of Rays of Light. 
These are the mathematical works. 


The literary and musical works are these : 


X. On Rhythms and Harmony. 
On Poetry. 
On Beauty of Verses. 
On Euphonious and Cacophonous Letters. 


ia 


? Diels compares Ptolemy, Geogr. vii. 7 troypadh rob 
exmeTacuatos. wimoypapy 6 éorat kal THs Toa’rys exTeTacews 
apudfoved re Kal keparawédns. 7) Toa’Tn THs KpixwrAs cpaipas 
émirédw Karaypaey «Tr. ‘The title 'Exmerdouara may there- 
fore mean ‘‘ Projection of an armillary sphere on a plane.” 
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Tlept ‘Opsjpou 3) 6pGoeretns Kat yrorcewr. 
Tlepi docdijs. 

Ilept pnpdrav. 

’OvopagtiKov. 


Tocatra Kal Ta [LoVatKa. 
Teyvixa dé Tade° 
: 
I poyreces. = : 
[lept dvaérys 3) Swern TLKOY, 
[H] Tytpexi) YVOp). a 
Alrtat rept imaceeip diy KQL €77 Heusen 
Tlept yewpytys 7) Vewpetpexdy. 
Tlepi (oypagiys. 
Taxtixov Kat 
“Oropaxexov. 
~ / 
TooabTa Kal TAOE. 
poxe ta > 997 x ~ ewe 
a9 Tadrrovot 6€ twes Kar’ idiav ex trav Yrropvy- 
, \ ~ 
patwv Kat TabTa: 
Ilept tov év BaBvAove tepov ypuppdrov. 
Hepi Tov ev Mepoy. 
OQkeavot wepizAous. 
Ilepi toropins. 
Xuddaixos Adyos. 
Ppvy.os Adyos. 
Hep x upeTor kal Tov azo vécou ByooovTwr. 
Nopixat uitta, 
Xecpoxparta [i] mpoBAjpara. 
A ° La oe + > Z + > \ A 
Ta 8 dda boa Twes avadépovow eis adrov Ta 
T Aowexd coni. Reiske. 





@ yewpoxunra is a correction of Salmasius based upon 
Pliny, .V.//. xxiv. 160, and Vitruvius, ix. i. 14. The mss. 
give either xépufa, “ finger-bowls,” or yepyexd, the sense of 
which is not clear; they read 4 before mpoBdjpara. 
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XI. Concerning Homer,or On Correct Mpic Diection, 
and On Glosses. 
Of Song. 
On Words. 
A Voeabulary. 


So much for the works on literature and music. 


The works on the arts are these : 
XII. Prognostication. 
Of Diet, or Diactetics. 
Medical Regimen. 
Causes concerned with Things Seasonable and 


Unseasonable. 
XIII. Of Agriculture, or Concerning Land Measure- 
ments. 
Of Painting. 


Treatise on Tactics, and 
On Fighting in Armour. 


So much for these works. 


Some include as separate items in the list the 
following works taken from his notes : 


Of the Sacred Writings in Babylon. 

Of those in Meroé. 

A Voyage round the Ocean. 

Of <the Right Use of> History. 

A Chaldaean Treatise. 

A Phrygian Treatise. 

Concerning Fever and those whose Malady makes 
them Cough. 

Legal Causes and Effects. 

Problems wrought by Hand.4 


The other works which some attribute to Demo- 
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‘ > ~ eo ~ rd ‘ > e 
pev ek Tav abrob duecxevaorar, Ta 8? Opodoyou- 

t > ‘ > a ~ A A ~ , 
pevws eotiv adAdtpia. tabdra Kat wept TMV BiBAlwy 
avtoé Kal Tooabra. 

Teyovaci 6€ Anudxpirot €&: mparos abros otros, 
devrepos Xios provaikds kara Tov avTov xpdvov, 
tpitos avdpravtoTois od péuvytar *Avtiyovos, 
Téraptos Tepl Tob lepod 706 ev ’"Edéow yeypadurs 
Kal THs ToAews Napobpdxys, Te[LTTOS TOUNTHS 
eT LY papLpLaT cov cadis Kai avOnpds, exros Iepya- 
penvas amo pyTopiKa@yv Adywv <eddoxyrjoas >. 


Ked. 7’. IPQTATOPAS 


Mpwraydpas "Apréwevos q, ws "ArroMAd8upos 
Kat \eivw ev Ileparkad e’, Matav8pion | "ABSnpirns, 
abd gyow ‘Hpaxaeténs 6 Ilovruxds év tots Hepi 
vow, Os Kat Oovplots vopovs yparbar dna adbrov: 
ws 0° Evrrodts ev KédAaéw, Tieos: dnot yap, 


"Evdobt pev éatt Mpwraydpas 6 Trtos. 


odtos Kal Ipddixos 6 Ketos Adyous dvaywuokovtes 
jpavilovta kat TAatwv ev 7 Hpwrayopa dyoi 
, > ‘ ts i # »¢ 1 
Bapiduvov eivar tov Hpddicov. dupkouce 0’ 6 Tpwr- 
ayopas Anpoxpizou. éxadetro re Lodia, ws pyot 
DaBwpivos ev llavrodamy taropia. 
Kat aparos édn dvo0 Adyous elvat epi mavTos 
, > > , ‘ 
mpaypatos avTiKeyevovs aAAjAots: ols? Kal ouv- 
Aa ~ ra 
npwTa, mp@ros rot’ro mpdaéas. adAd Kat npard 
~ / if. 
ov ToOTOV TOV TpoTrOV’ “ TAVTWY YPHUGTwWY [LeTpoV? 
~ » m” ~ 
avOpwmos, TOV ev dvrwy ws Eotw, TOV Sé odK 
1 ois] fort. ofs Richards. 
2 nérpov éorivy Diels ex Sext. Emp. ddv. math. vii. 60. 
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critus are either compilations from his writings or 
admittedly not genuine. So much for the books 
that he wrote and their number. 

The name of Democritus has been borne by six 
persons: (1) our philosopher; (2) a contemporary 
of his, a musician of Chios ; (3) a sculptor, mentioned 
by Antigonus; (4) an author who wrote on the 
temple at Ephesus and the state of Samothrace ; 
(5) an epigrammatist whose style is lucid and ornate ; 
(6) a native of Pergamum who made his mark by 
rhetorical speeches. 


Cuapter 8. PROTAGORAS (481-411 3.c.) 


Protagoras, son of Artemon or, according to 
Apollodorus and Dinon in the fifth book of his 
Mstory of Persia, of Maeandrius, was born at Abdera 
(so says Heraclides of Pontus in his treatise On Laws, 
and also that he made laws for Thurii) or, according 
to Eupolis in his Fladterers, at Teos ; for the latter 
says: 

Inside we’ve got Protagoras of Teos. 
He and Prodicus of Ceos gave public readings for 
which fees were charged, and Plato in the Protagoras * 
calls Prodicus deep-voiced. Protagoras studied under 
Democritus. The latter ® was nicknamed “ Wisdom,” 
according to Favorinus in his Miscellaneous History. 

Protagoras was the first to maintain that there 
are two sides to every question, opposed to each 
other, and he even argued in this fashion, being the 
first to do so. Furthermore he began a work thus : 
“* Man is the measure of all things, of things that are 
that they are, and of things that are not that they 

a S16 As 
® Cf. Clem. Strom. vi. 32, and Suidas, s.v. Anudxperos. 
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ovrew os ovK €oTw. reve TE pendev eivac puxny 
Tapa Tas aiabijcets, Kaba Kai [Adrwwv dyaiv ev 
Oearijrw, Kal mae eta Rh Kat arAaxob dé 
Tovrov ypfato Tov TpOTT ‘rept pwev Dedv odK 
exw eidévat ov? wis eioiv, ol6” ws ovK etowv" TroAAa 
yap 7 7a KwAvovra €idévat, 7 T * ddmrdrys Kat Bpaxds 
av 6 Bios 708 Spepdnou.” dud Tauray b€ tiv apxry 
Tod ovyy paparos eS ePAri On mpos "ADnvatov~ Kal 
7a PiPrAV adrod karéxavoav év TH ayopa, b70 KHpPVKL 
dvaheEdpevor Tap €xagTou TOV KEKTILEVOV. 

Otros patos pcobov cioempagaro pds éKaTOV" 
Kal patos pepn xpdvou Sucipioe Kal Katpod dvvapw 
efebero Kal Adywr ayavas erroujoaro Kal oogiopara 
Tots TpaypaTodoyobor Tpoonyaye: Kat THY didvovav 
aigels 7 m™pos Tobvopa BeerexOn Kal TO vov émumdAatov 
yévos TOV éptotiKav eyevvnoey? Wa Kal Tipwv 
dyot wept avrod, 

IIpwraydpys 7 ériperktos épilépevar ed eldws. 


obTos Kai TO UwKpatixov eldos TAY Adywv mp@TOos 
exivngce. kat tov ’Avtiobévous Adyov Tov TELpw- 
pevov amrodetkvdew ws ovK éoTW avTiAéyew, OUTOS 
mparos dreirexrat, Kaba dyor LAatwv ev Evévdjpue. 
Kab Tparos KaTébeEe Tas T7pos Tas Bécers éeme- 
Netpijoers, wos dnow "Aprepidwpos 6 6 SiarentiKos € ev 
T® IIpos Xpvourmov. Kal TpPATOS THY kadoupevny 
Tuan, ee Hs Ta popria Baoralovow, etpev, ws 
dyow ” AptaroréAns év 7H epi Tatdetas” poppo- 
pene yap iv, ws Kat ’Enixoupds mob dno. Kat 
1 ob6’ Grotoi reves dav Diels ex Euseb. P. 1. xiv. 3.7. 





eee SLUR, > Fr. 47 D. 
¢ Of. Il. xv. 679. 4 286 c. 
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are not.” He used to say that soul was nothing 
apart from the senses. as we learn from Plato in 
the Theaetetus and that everything is true. In 
another work he began thus : a to the gods, 
T have no means of knowing either that they at 
or that they do not exist. For many are the 
obstacles that impede knowledge, both the obscurity 
of the question and the shortness of human life. 
For this introduction to his book the Athenians 
expelled him; and they burnt his works in the 
market-place, after sending round a herald to collect 
them from all who had copies in their possession. 

He was the first to exact a fee of a hundred minae 
and the first to distinguish the tenses of verbs, 
to emphasize the importance of seizing the right 
moment, to institute contests in debating. and to 
teach rival pleaders the tricks of their trade. Further- 
more, in his dialectic he neglected the meaning in 
favour of verbal quibbling. and he was the father of 
the whole tribe of eristical disputants now so much in 
evidence; insomuch that Timon? too speaks of him as¢ 

Protagoras, all mankind's epitome, 

Cunning, I trow, to war with words. 
He too first introduced the method of discussion 
which is called Socratic. Again, as we learn from 
Plato in the Euthydemus,? ine was the first to use 
in discussion the argument of Antisthenes which 
strives to prove that contradiction is impossible. and 
the first to point out how to attack and refute any 
proposition laid down: so Artemidorus the dialectician 
in his treatise In Reply to Chrysippus. He too invented 
the shoulder-pad on which porters carry their 
burdens, so we are told by Aristotle in his ‘treatise 
On Education; for he himself had been a porter, 
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~ ‘ ta wv ‘ , ¥ 
zobTov tov Tpomov ipOyn mpos Anuoxpitov évAa 
ey } \ > is n~ ‘ é ~ 5 

edexws dpleis. Sretlé te Tov Adyov mpHros ets 
¢ 
TéTTApa, edywAy, epwrynaw, amoKpiow, evToAyy: (ot 
S 
be els end, dunynow, epwrnow, amdKpiow, evToAnv, 
, 9 4 ~ “a b + 
dmayyediay, evdxwdry, kAjjow), ots Kal mu0uévas 
ele AOywr. "AAKiddpas be rérrapas Adyous Pyat, 
daow, anogacw, epatjow, Tpocayopevow. 

Uparov b€ TeV eye éauToo dveyva Tov Tlepi 
Gedy, ot tiv apyiy dvw mapeBducba avéyvw 8 
> A@ / » ~ E ¥ fs) ees ” a > 
Abnvnow ev rH Evpimidou oikia 4, ws Twes, eV 
TH Meyardcidouy dAdo ev Avxelw, pabyrod rh 
duvnv att@ xpjoavros "Apyaydpou tod Oeoddrov. 

> ~ cz 

KaTnyopnoe 8 avrod IIvOddwpos MoAvgiAou, els 
TOV TET, tw 7A Ans &° EvabAd 

reTpaKooiwy: “ApiatoréAns vabrov dyoww. 

wry A A a > ~ , 2 

Eore b€ 7a cwldpeva adbrot BiBAia rade 
x « Texvy épiotixor. 

Tlepi ways. 

Tlept tov padynparov. 

Tlept wodrretas. 

Tlept didorystas. 

Tlepi dperov. 

[lepi ras év 6px KatacTdcews, 
Tlepi tav ev" Accor, 

Bos Ween Strain AS NEE ; 
epi TWV OUK opGas TOL dvOpurots TPaATTOpevoy, 
Ipoorraxtixos, 

Atky trep puodov, Ave TeAo year a” p". 

A ~ X A x 
Kal Tatra pev att@ ta PiBrAta. yéypade dé Kai 
TlAdrwyv els adrov duddoyov. 

@ Se. in an epistle, epi émirndevudtwv, cf. Athen. viii. 354-c. 

> ‘This answers roughly to the optative, the indicative, and 
the imperative. 

¢ That the list is defective is evident from the fact that 


the two works by which Protagoras is best known (supra, 
§§ 51, 54) are not here named. 
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says Epicurus somewhere.? This was how he was 
taken up by Democritus, who saw how skilfully 
his bundles of wood were tied. He was the first 
to mark off the parts of discourse into four, namely, 
wish, question, answer, command ®; others divide 
into seven parts, narration, question, answer, com- 
mand, rehearsal, wish, summoning ; these he called 
the basic forms of speech. Alcidamas made discourse 
fourfold, affirmation, negation, question, address. 

The first of his books he read in publie was that 
On the Gods, the introduction to which we quoted 
above; he read it at Athens in Euripides’ house, 
or, as some say, in Megaclides’ ; others again make 
the place the Lyceum and the reader his disciple 
Archagoras, Theodotus’s son, who gave him the 
benefit of his voice. His accuser was Pythodorus, 
son of Polyzelus, one of the four hundred; Aristotle, 
however, says it was Euathlus. 

The works of his which survive are these : 


« «* The Art of Controversy. 

Of Wrestling. 

On Mathematics. 

Of the State. 

Of Ambition. 

Of Virtues. 

Of the Ancient Order of Things. 

On the Dwellers in Hades. 

Of the Misdeeds of Mankind. 

A Book of Precepts. 

Of Forensic Speech for a Fee, two books of opposing 
arguments. 


This is the list of his works.¢. Morcover there is a 
dialogue which Plato wrote upon him. 
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Doi d€ DiAdyopos, 7 7A€ovros adtod és LuxeXav, 
tiv vaby KataTtovTwOAvat' Kal Tobro alvirreoBas 
Evpimidny év 7 “TElove.  evior Kata THY Oddy TeAEV- 
THoa adrov, Buwoavta érn mpds Ta eveviKovTa’ 

56 *AzroAAdSenpos bé pnow éBdopnKovra, oopiotedoat 
dé ‘TecoapaKovra Kal akpdlew KaTa TI TeTaApTHY 
Kal dydonkooTny ’OAvpridda. 

"Eat Kai els tobrov Hud ottws exov- 


Kal oeb, [Ipwrayépn, darw exdvoy, os ws ap’ A@nvéwy 
ék Tor’ id Kab’ ddav mpéoBus edv Caves: 
etiero yap oe duyety Kéxpomos AGUS dAAa od pev 
ov 
Hadiddos’ dazu dvyes, Aouréa 8 odk eduyes. 


, # > > + > ~. fl A 

Aéyerau b€ ToT’ avrov amaitobyTa Tov probe 
Eva6Xov Tov pabyriv, éxelvou etov70s, * ar’ 
ovdemey viKny veviKnka, etzretv, “ dAN? eye pev 
av vuKjow, ort eyw evicnoa, AaBeiv je Set eav 
d€ av, Ort av.” 

Téyove 6€ Kal dddos Hpwraydpas aotpoddyos, 
3 ey \ 5S , > La wv & la 
els Ov kat Eddopiww émixjderov éypape: Kal tplros 
Xrakes diAdcodos. 


Ked. 6’. ATOTENHEY ATIOAAQNIATHS 


57 Avoyévns >Amodobéeid0s "AmodAwidtys, avip 
duorkos Kal dyav édAdyysos. nKovoe S€, dyow 





@ $4 -AEL Bc. & tath. Pal. vii. 130. 
¢ We naturally feel surprise when this early philosopher 
is interpolated between Protagoras and Anaxarchus, both 
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Philochorus says that, when he was on a voyage 
to Sieily, his ship went down, and that Euripides 
hints at this in his /eion. According to some his 
death oceurred, when he was on a journey, at nearly 
ninety years of age, though Apollodorus makes his 
age sev enty, assigns forty years for his career as a 
sophist, and puts ‘his floruit in the 8 kth Olympiad.* 

There is an epigram of my own on him as follows ° : 


Protagoras, I hear it told of thee 

Thou died’st in eld when Athens thou didst flee ; 
Cecrops’ town chose to banish thee ; but though 
Thou ’seap’dst Athene, not so Hell below. 


The story is told that once, when he asked Euathlus 
his disciple for his fee. the latter replied, ‘ But I 
haye not won a ease yet.” “‘ Nay,” said Protagoras, 
“if I win this case against you I] must have the fee, 
for winning it; if you win, I must have it, because 
you win it.” 

There was another Protagoras, an astronomer, 
for whom Euphorion wrote a dirge: and a third 
who was a Stoic philosopher. 


Cuaptrer 9. DIOGENES OF APOLLONIA ¢ 


Diogenes of Apollonia, son of Apollothemis, was 
a natural philosopher and a most famous man. Anti- 


assumed to be pupils of Democritus. The only explanation 
suggested is a severe reflection on our author's acquaintance 
with his subject. There was a certain Diogenes of Smyrna, 
an obscure adherent of the school of Abdera. D. L., or 
more probably one of his authorities, has confused this 
Democritean with the earlier and better-known Diogenes 
of Apollonia. It is also strange that there is no Life of 
Metrodorus of Chios or of Nausiphanes. 
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2A: 6 Ll = A t ee 8 =. ~ , 7 
vrobevns, Avatimévous. iv d€ Tots xpdvois KaT 
> / =~ te € « , 
Avagaydpav. todrév dyow 6 Padnpeds Anujrpios 
ev 7H LwKpdrous avodoyia da péyay POdvov puKpod 
Kivdvvedoa APjvnow. 

3 / } X b) ~ 10 a St * >7 

Eddxce: 8€ adt@ rdde- ororyetov civar Tov dépa, 
KOaLovsS amelpous Kal Kevov ameELpov' TOV TE Gépa 
TUKVOULEVOY Kal GpaLovpevoy yevrvnTiKoy evar THY 
KOopey" ovddev €k Tod pay dvros yivecBat od” ets TO 
pa) ov pbetpecbac ig yi otpoyyuryy, 7 Tperopevny 
ev TH péow, THY ovoraow €L Anguiay KATA THY eK 
rob beppod 7 Tepipopav Kal aig v t76 Tob puxpod. 

‘ Apxy, d€ av7@ Tot ovyypapyparos Weer ae Adyou 
TavTos apyopevov SoKei joe xXpewy elvar THY dpxry 
avayguopnrnrov mapexecar, chy 8 éppnvetav 
anv Kal ceuviyy.” 


Keg. o’. ANAZEAPXOX 

“AvaEapxos > ABSnpirys. ovTos jKouce Avoyévous 
Tob Lpupvatou: 6 eé Myzpodepou tod Xiov, ds 
éXeye pnd’ adro Ttobr’ eldévar or epoet olee, 
Myzpddwpov dé Neooa Tob Xiov, ot b¢ Anpoxpirov 
daciv aKxodoat. 6 8 obv "Avdgapxos Kal "Ade§- 
avdpe ouvay Kal Kale Kara Thy dexaTyy Kal 
éxaTooriy "Odvumdda Kal cixev exOpov Nuxo- 
Kpéovra Tov Kumpou Tupavvov: Kat 707’ ev cuptroci 


a 





2 7.e, Anaxagoras. 

» Diels (op. eit. p. 144) compares Plutarch, Strom. apud 
Euseb. Praep. Evang. i. 8.133 Aétius i, 3.26; Theophrastus, 
Phys. Opin. Fr. 2. 

© Here a Diogenes is mentioned as a link between Demo- 
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sthenes calls hima pupil of Anaximenes ; but he lived 
in Anaxagoras’s time. ‘This man,® so great was his 
unpopularity at Athens, alinost lost his life, as Demc- 
trius of Phalerum states in his Defence of Socrates. 

The doctrines of Diogenes were as follows.2 Air 
is the universal element. There are worlds un- 
limited in number, and unlimited empty space. 
Air by condensation and rarefaction generates the 
worlds. Nothing comes into being from what is not or 
passes away into what is not. The earth is spherical, 
firmly supported in the centre, having its construction 
determined by the revolution which comes from 
heat and by the congealment caused by cold. 

The words with which his treatise begins are these : 
“At the beginning of every discourse I consider 
that one ought to make the starting-point un- 
mistakably clear and the exposition simple and 
dignified.” 


‘ 


Cuaprer 10. ANAXARCHUS 


Anaxarchus, a native of Abdera, studied under 
Diogenes of Smyrna,’ and the latter under Metro- 
dorus of Chios, who used to declare that he knew 
nothing, not even the fact that he knew nothing ; 
while Metrodorus was a pupil of Nessas of Chios, 
though some say that he was taught by Democritus. 
Now Anaxarchus accompanied Alexander and 
flourished in the 110th Olympiad.¢ He made an 
enemy of Nicocreon, tyrant of Cyprus. Once at a 
critus and Anaxarchus. See p. 468, notec. Cf. Clem. Alex. 
Strom. i. 64, p. 301 D Anuoxpirov 62 dxoverat Mpwrayopas 6 
"ABOnpirns Kai Myrpddwpos 6 Xios, of Atoyévyns 6 Xpuupvaios, of 
*Avdtapyos, tovrov 6é ILvppwr, ot Navowpavyns ; Euseb. xiv. 17. 
10; Epiphanius, De fide, 9, p. 591. @ 310-337 Buc. 
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700 AdeEavopou épwryjcavros adtov Ti dpa SoKet TO 
deizvov, elzetv dacw, “ad Baorred, mayra. mroAv- 
reads Bet be Aoumov kepahiy caTpamov TWOs TApa- 
teletabat’” dmoppimT uv zpos Tov Nuxoxpéovra. 6 
be pynoucaioas pera Thy TeAcuTHY TO BacrAdws 
ote A€wy akovaiws mpoonvexdn Th Kimpw 6 
*Ava€apyos, cvAAaBav adrov Kai eis oAuov Badd 
exéAevoe tUTTECOaL adn pois br€pors. Tov 6° ov 
dpovticavra ths Tiwplas etmety exetvo 8) 70 
mepipepdpevov, ‘ mtiaae tov ’Avaédpyou OvAakov, 
*Avagapxov S€ ov mrlocets.” xedevoavtos b€ Tob 
Nucoxpéovros kal Thy yAarrav avroo extn Oivat, 
Adyos dmorpayovra Tpoomrvaar ab7@. Kal €oTw 
pL els adtov oUTWS <éyov >: 


, , / > 
mtiooete, Nukokpéwv, eve Kat pada’ PvAaKds €o7e 
sf ’ > c4 aS d. > x 
mrlocet’: “Avagapyos & ev Avds eo waAau. 
, Fa , eye CA ‘4 
kal oe dtaareiAaca yvadois dXrtyov rab A€Eer 
er , oF ‘ sy) 
pipata Depaeddvn, “ éppe pvdwOpé Kaké. 
Odros dua tiv andBbevav Kat edKodiay rob Biov 
Eddaipovexos exaneiro: Kal wy eK TOU pdorov du- 
varos ouppovile. tov yoov "AdeEavdpov oldpevov 
etvat feov eméotpepev: erred) yap €k Twos 7Anyijs 
eldev adTa KaTappéov atjea., deifas Th xElpt mpos 
avrov bya, “ zouTi peév aia Kal otK 
iywp olos 7ép Te peer paxapeoat Deotar.” 
TAovrapyos 8 adrov ’AXd€Eavdpov tobTo A€Ear pos 
% # re > 7 A ” ie 
tovs didous dyaiv. dAdAa Kai ddAdAoTe TpomivovTa 


abr@ tov ’Ava€apyov Sei€ar tiv KUAtKa Kal elmeiv 


BeBAnocerai tis OeGy Bporycta xept. 


“@ Anth, Pal, vii. 138. 2 J, vy. 340. 
© Wet. elle. c. 28, @ Euripides, Orestes, 271. 
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banquet, when asked by Alexander how he liked the 
feast, he is said to have answered, “ E werything., O 
king, is magnificent ; there is only one thing lacking, 
that the head of some satrap should be served up at 
table.’ This was a hit at Nicocreon, who never 
forgot it, and when after the king’s death Anaxarchus 
was forced against his will to land in Cyprus, he 
seized him and, putting him in a mortar, ordered 
him to be pounded to death with iron pestles. But 
he, making light of the punishment, made that 
well-known speech. “ Pound. pound the pouch 
containing Anaxarchus ; ye pound not Anayarchus.” 
And when Nicocreon commanded his tongue to be 
cut out, they say he bit it off and spat it at him. 
This is what I have written upon him?@: 

Pound, Nicocreon, as hard as you like: it is but a pouch. 
Pound on; Anaxarchus’s self long since is housed with Zeus. 
And after she has drawn you upon her carding-combs a 
little while, Persephone will utter words like these: ‘‘ Out 
upon thee, villainous miller!” 

For his fortitude and contentment in life he was 
called the Happy Man. He had, too, the capacity 
of bringing anyone to reason in the easiest possib‘e 
way. At all events he succeeded in diverting 
Alexander when he had begun to think himself a 
god ; for, seeing blood running from a wound he had 
sustained, he pointed to him w vith his finger and said, 
“ See, there is blood and not 

Ichor which courses in the veins of the blessed gods.”* ® 
Plutarch reports this as spoken by Alexander to his 
friends.©. Moreover, on another oceasion, when 
Anaxarchus was drinking Alexander’s health, he 
held up his goblet and said : 

One of the gods shall fall by the stroke of mortal man.? 
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Ked. va’. TTY PPON 


Tldppwv *HaAetos [Aecorapyou prev Fv vids, 
Kaba Kal \voKAjs taropet: ds pynow 8’ ’AmroAAddwpos 
ev Xpovixois, mpdtepov Av Cwypados, Kal yKovge 
Bpvcwvos rob XriAmwvos, ws *AdAdEavdpos ev 
Avadoyats, eft’? *Avakdapyou, Evvaxodovdav mav- 
Taxod, ws Kal trois [upvocodiorais év *Ivdia oup- 
plgar Kal tots Mdyows. d0ev yevvardtata Soxe? 
pirocod¢ijaar, TO THs axaradnwpias kal émroxfs €idos 
eloayayov, ws "Aokavios 6 "ABSnpirns pyow: 
ovdev yap edackey ovre xadov ovr’ aiaxpov ovre 
Sikaov ovr” dduKov? Kal Omotws emi mavTwy pndev 
elvar TH GAnBela, vouw dé Kal eer mavTa Tods 
avOpwous mparrew: od yap paddov rdd€ 7 TddE 
evar Exaorov. 

’Akddovbos 8 Hv Kat TH Biw, pndev extpeTdopevos 
pede furarrépevos, dmravra, piordpevos, dpagas, 
et TUXOL, Kal Kpnyvovs Kal KUvas Kal ddws pondev 
cals aicbijaeow € emiTpeTo. owleaba pevToL, Kaba 
dacw ot epi tov Kaptoriov ’Avriyovoy, bo tev 
yrwpiwv mapaxodovfovvrwy. Aiveaidnyos dé Pyar 
pia ooogety pev avrov Kata, TOV THS eTox is Adyov, 
pay pevror y _ dmpooparas éxaoTa mparrew. o be 
mpos Ta evevy}Kovra ery KareBiw. 

*Avriyovos bé gnaw 6 Kapdorwos | ev 7@ Ilepi 
[Tvppavos 7d8¢ mepl abrod, ote TH apynv ‘ddokds 
7 av Kal Tévns Kat Cwypados. cwlecbai 7° adbrtod 





2 For “ Stilpo’s son Bryson”? Roeper’s conjecture Bptewvos 
i) Zridrwvos (Philolog. xxx, 462) would substitute ‘“ under 
3ryson or Stilpo.” In any case chronology seems to forbid 
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Cuarrer 11, PYRRHO (c. 360-270 Buc.) 


Pyrrho of Elis was the son of Pleistarchus, as 
Diocles relates. According to Apollodorus in_ his 
Chronology, he was first a painter; then he studied 
under Stilpo’s son Bryson: thus Alexander in his 
Successions of Philosophers. Atterwards he joined 
Anaxarchus, whom he accompanied on his travels 
everywhere so that he even forgathered with the 
Indian Gymnosophists and with the Magi. This led 
him to adopt a most noble philosophy, to quote 
Ascanius of Abdera, taking the form of agnosticism 
and suspension of judgement. He denied that any- 
thing was honourable or dishonourable, just or un- 
just.2. And so, universally, he held that there is 
nothing really existent, but custom and convention 
govern human action; for no single thing is in itself 
any more this than that. 

He led a life consistent with this doctrine, going 
out of his way for nothing, taking no precaution, but 
facing all risks as they came, whether carts, precipices, 
dogs or what not, and, generally, leaving nothing to 
the arbitrament of the senses ; but he was kept out 
of harm’s way by his friends who, as Antigonus of 
Carystus tells us, used to follow close after him. 
But Aenesidemus says that it was only his philosophy 
that was based upon suspension of judgement, and 
that he did not lack foresight in his everyday acts. 
He lived to be nearly ninety. 

This is what Antigonus of Carystus says of Pyrrho 
in his book upon him, At first he was a poor and 
unknown painter, and there are still some indifferent 
the supposition that Pyrrho was a pupil of either Stilpo or 


Bryson. 
® je. a particular act is no more just than unjust. 
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"HAdi €v TO yupvaciw AapradioTas peTpiws 
eyovTas. exmateiv T adrov Kal épnudlew, omaviws 
mor ézidawdopevov tots olkor. Todro dé aoretv 
> / ~ ’ , > / 
axovoarra Ivd06 Twos dvedilovros Avagapxe 
ws ovk av erepov Twa dida€at obros dyabsy, avros 
avhas Baodixas Geparevuv. del 7 elvar ev TH 
avT@ KaTaoTHaTL, WoT el Kal Tis adTOV KaTaAimou 
peta€év Aéyovra, adr@ SiaTvepaivew Tov Adyov, 
Kaito. KeKwnévoy Te <* * *>' OvTa ev vedTHTL. 

Zz, ‘f ‘ > ca \ + 
moAAdKes, Pyai, Kal amedyer, pndevt mpoerTwv, 
Kal ouveppeuBero oloriow 7Bedev. Kal mov ’Avag- 
dpxov els TEMG € epmecovt os, TaphAbev od Bonfycas- 
TWwov oe aizimpevew, adros *Avakapxos emer TO 
adiahopov Kal dotopyov avrod. 

Karaa 7Pbeis b€ TOTE Kal avT@ Aarav Kal 
dpeornels Thy airiav eon pedeTav xpnoros elvac. 
év Te rais Cntyceow bm’ ovdevos _Katedpovetro dua 
TO <Kat bureEodixads éyew Kat mpos epwrnow: 
obev Kat Navouddvay Hon veavioKov évTa Onpabivat. 
édacke ‘yoov yiveobat bety TS peev drabécews THS 
Iluppwreiov, trav 5€ Adywv Tov éavtod. eheye 

/ ae t / % , 

te ToAAdKis Kal "Ezixoupov Oavpalovra tiv Ivp- 

a A 

pwros dvaotpodiy auvexes abrod muvOdvecbat epi 

adrtod. otrtw 8 adrov b7ro tis maTpidos TyunOH- 

a > 

var wate Kal dpyiepéa Katacrhaat adrov Kal bu 
> ~ ~ ~ 2 > a , 

exeivav Ta01 Tois didoaddois aréAeav Yndicacbar. 

Kat 67) Kat CndAwras efye moAAods Tis ampay- 


1 Supplet Diels <7@ rod byXou Kpédtw Kai Pidbdokor>. 





“* Here Diels would insert in the text words which would 
make the meaning ‘ easily moved by the applause of the 
crowd and ambitious of fame.” 
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torch-racers of his in the gymnasium at Elis. Ie 
would withdraw from the world and live in solitude, 
rarely showing himself to his relatives; this he did 
because he had heard an Indian reproach Anaxarchus, 
telling him that he would never be able to teach 
others what is good while he himself danced attend- 
ance on kings in their courts. He would maintain 
the same composure at all times, so that, even if you 
left him when he was in the middle of a speech, he 
would finish what he had to say with no audience 
but himself, although in_ his youth he had been 
hasty.2 Often, our wee mant adds, he would leave 
his home and, telling no one, would go roaming 
about with wehanisuer® er he chanced to meet. Aga 
onee, when Anaxarchus fell into a slough. he passed 
by without giving him any help, and, while others 
blamed him, Anaxarchus himself praised his in- 
difference and sang-froid. 

On being discovered once talking to himself, he 
answered, when asked the reason, that he was 
training to be good. In debate he was looked down 
upon by no one, for he could both discourse at length 
and also sustain a cross-examination, so that even 
Nausiphanes when a young man was captivated by 
him: at all events he used to say that we should 
follow Pyrrho in disposition but himself in doetrine ; 
and he would often remark that Epicurus, greatly 
admiring Pyrrho’s way of life, regularly asked 
him for information about Pyrrho ; Sad “that he 
was so respected by his native city that they 
made him high priest, and on his account they 
voted that all philosophers should be exempt from 
taxation. 

Moreover, there were many who emulated his 
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o ‘ € me ~ 
poouvys” bev Kal 6 Tinwy mepi adrod dnow 
ce ara II 50 \ 2 cal SOA ¥ 

ottws év TH vbw * « * Kal év tots ViAdows 


8°22 yépov, & Ivppwv, Hs 7 7obev Exdvow edpes 
Aarpetns dofav [re] Keveoppoovvys Te cogfiaT@v, 
Kal Taons amdrys wefods 7 dmeAtoao Seopa ; 
odd? eeAdv cor Tatra Meer iats, tives abpat 

€ 4Q90 / a7 > a 4 oe 
Eade’ éxovar, 7é0ev Te Kal ets 6, TL KUpeL ExaoTa. 


Kal madw év rots *IvdaAuois: 


TOTO Hot, | o IIvpper, ¢ {wetperar WTOP. dxodoat, 
TOS mor” avnp €r ayes pdora pel jouxins 
potvos ev avOparrovat God tpdmov ryepovedwr. 


> cal A A , > of me / 
vato. de Kal moditeia adbroy eTinoay, Kaba 

Ady 3) Avreta Tey 6 
dno. AvoxAjs, émt 7H Kotuv tov Opaka dia- 


66 xpnoacbar, evoeBas b€ Kal TH adeAdh cuveBiw 


67 


prata oven, Kaba bnow "Epatoodevns ev t@ Llepi 
mAovrou Kat mevias, OTE Kal aires pepo ets THY 
ayopay éenimpacKev dpvibia, ef TUXOL, Kal yolpid.a, 

A At es ~ aes > / > - 4 
Kal Ta emt THs olklas exdBaipev adiaddpws. A€yeTar 

x A f , i ‘ € + > ‘ ‘ 
6€ Kal déAgaxa Aovew avtos ba adiapopias. Kai 
xoAjoas Tt bmep THS ddedrdis, Diriora o exaheizo, 
mpos Tov émtAaBdopevov etzety os ouK ev yovatyp q 
emidetéts THs dduahopias. Kal Kuvds moT’ ezevEex- 
Gévros diacoBybévra eimely mpos Tov aiTiacdpevor, 
ws xaderav ein ddocxepas exddvar Tov dvOpwrov- 

e ~ a wn 
diaywvilecbat 0° vis oidv Te TPAToV jLev ToIs Epyous 
mpos Ta Tpaypata, et 6€ pn, TO ye Adyw. 

@aol 6€ Kal onntiKdv dapydKwv Kal Towav Kat 
Kkavoewy ent twos €Akovs alte mpocevexbévtwr, 
7 A A A) > ~ an 2, PR , A 
dAda pndé Tas ddpds cvvayayeiy. Kal 6 Tipawy dé 
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abstention from affairs, so that Timon in his Pytho 4 
and in his Szllz ? says °: 
O Pyrrho, O aged Pyrrho, whence and how 
Found'st thou escape from servitude to sophists, 
Their dreams and vanities ; how didst thou loose 
The bonds of trickery and specious craft # 
Nor reck'st thou to inquire such things as these, 
What breezes circle Hellas, to what end, 
And from what quarter each may chance to blow. 


And again in the Conceits ¢ : 


This, Pyrrho, this my heart is fain to know, 
Whence peace of mind to thee doth freely tlow, 
Why among men thou like a god dost show ? 

Athens honoured him with her citizenship, says 
Diocles, for having slain the Thracian Cotys. He 
lived in fraternal piety with his sister, a midwife, so 
says Eratosthenes in his essay On IVealth and Poverty, 
now and then even taking things for sale to market, 
poultry perchance or pigs, and he would dust the 
things in the house, quite indifferent as to what 
he did. They say he showed his indifference by 
washing a porker. Once he got enraged in his 
sister’s cause (her name was Philista), and he told 
the man who blamed him that it was not over a 
weak woman that one should display indifference. 
When a cur rushed at him and terrified him, he 
answered his critic that it was not easy entirely to 
strip oneself of human weakness ; but one should 
strive with all one’s might against facts, by deeds 
if possible, and if not, in word. 

They say that, when septic salves and surgical 
and caustic remedies were applied to a wound he 
had sustained, he did not so much as frown. Timon 

* The citation from the Pytho is lost. > Fr. 48 D. 

© Tl. ii. 796; Od. xvi. 465. @ Fr. 67 D. 
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dvacadet tiv diabecw avrod ev ols mpos deve 
dueferow, adAd Kal Pirov 6 "AGjvaios, yapysos 
avTou YEYOVEAS, édeyev ws ee TO padvora joev 
Anpoxpitov, «ita 6€ Kat “Oprpov, Savpalwr 
avrov Kal ouvexes A€ywr, 

oln wep dUAAwY yeven, Toln Sé Kal dvdpav: 

A: oe ‘ ‘ t ‘ > / ww * 
Kal ott ofl Kal pvlais Kal dpvéois elkale Tods 
ba , , A \ f 
avOpurous. mpodépecbar dé Kal rade: 
aArd, diros, fave Kal ov: Th odopvpeat ovrus ; 
icdaBave val Merperios: 6 wep aéo TroAXOv dpeivw: 


Kai doa ovvretver els TO aBeBarov Kal Kevoo7roveov 
dpa Kat madapia@des ray avOpesenv. 
[locesdavios 5€ Kai Tolwobrév te dvé€eror Tept 
abvtop. Tay yap oupmrcdvTwy atT@ éoxv0pwra- 
KOT@V TO Xeyrdivos, adrtos yaAnvos wy aveppwoe 
Thy Puts, deigas a oO) moiw Xoupidvov éobiov 
cal ele ods xen) ov aogov ev Tourn Kabeoravar 
dtapagia. povos dé Novpjmos Kal doyparicar 
pyow avTov. ToUTOU mpos Tots dAAous Kal pabyrat 
yeyovaow €AdCyysol, Bv Edptioxos: ov déperau 
eAdcowpa 70de. ¢aci yap ws obrw mapwEvvOn 
Tore wore TOV oPeAtoKov dpas pera Tay Kpedv 
ews THS ayopas édiwKe Tov pedyeipov. Kal ev 
HAs KaTamOvoUpLEvos b70 Tav Cyrovyvtwr ev 
Tots Adyots, azoppiibas Boysatvov Sievynéato [7épav | 





@ fl. vi. 146. » Tl. xxi. 106 f. 

© Here, it would seem, the materials which can be traced 
to Antigonus of Carystus come to an end. The source of 
the long passage §§ 69-108, with which must go the Sceptical 
Suceession, & 115-116, is not obvious. It may be supposed 
that D. LL. wath his seeming partiality for the school (ef. 
§ 109) has here taken pains to collect as much new material 
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also portrays his disposition in the full account which 
he gives of him to Pytho. Philo of Athens, a friend 
ot his, used to say that he was most fond of Democritus, 
and then of Homer, admiring him and continually 
repeating the line 

As leaves on trees, such is the life of man.* 


He also admired Homer beeause he likened men to 
wasps. flies, and birds, and would quote these verses 
as well: 
Ay, friend, die thou ; why thus thy fate deplore ? 
Patroclus too, thy better, is no more,’ 

and all the passages which dwell on the unstable 
purpose, vain pursuits, and childish folly of man. 

Posidonius, too, relates of him a story of this sort. 
When his fellow-passengers on board a ship were 
all unnerved by a storm, he kept calm and confident, 
pointing to a little pig in the ship that went on 
eating, and telling them that such was the un- 
perturbed state in which the wise man should keep 
himself. Numenius alone attributes to him positive 
tenets. He had pupils of repute, in particular one 
Eurylochus, who fell short of his professions ; for 
they say that he was once so angry that he seized 
the spit with the meat on it and chased his cook 
right into the market-place. Once in Elis he was so 
hard pressed by his pupils’ questions that he stripped 
as possible. It is hardly likely that, without personal 
bias, a biographer would draw upon ‘the commentary of 
Apollonides on the Si/li of Timon which he dedicated to 
Tiberius Caesar,’’ and the like. It has indeed been said 
that D, L. had access to a seeptical monograph which he 
either had or wished to have copied for himself. If so, it 
must have been by a contemporary, or at any rate a writer 
not earlier than Antiochus of Laodicea (§ 106) and Sextus 
Empiricus (§ 87). 
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Tov "AAgerov. jv obv todeedTatos Tois coduoTats, 
ws Kat Tinwy dyaiv. 

‘O 8€ Ditwy ta wAeloTa Sredeyero <éavT@>. 
dbev Kal wept TovTou dyaly ovTws: 


> \ 


‘ > > ¢ > , > 

TOV ATT avOpaimuv adtéaxodov atroAadn7 ny 
2 ? Tt , 24d t 

OUK euTraComevov b6€ns Eplowy TE Oirwva. 


~3: 


ITpos TOUTOLS Sunkove Tob [I¥ppevos ‘Exaraies TE 
6° APSnpizys Kal Tipey 6 ro) Prcdovos 6 6 ToUs “iMous 
TETO INKOS, mept ob b AeCoper, ert Te Navowpavns <6> 
“7jto os, 00 gaat Twes aKodoar °Exixoupov. otrou 
mavrTes Huppesveroe poev dro ToD didacxddov, dzropn- 
ukol Oe Kai GKETTIKOL KAL ETL eperrexol Kal 

qrareKol dro Tob olov Soyparos 7 TmpoonyopevovTo. 
a TyTUKOL ev ody a0 rob amdvrote Cyrety Ti 
Ehibeuay, oxentiKol O° amd Tob oKémrecOar del 
Kal pndémote edpioxe, edextixol 3 dare Tob poeTa 
TH Cyrnow 3 mabous: A€yos d€ THY emo" dzropy ~ 
zikol & amd Tob Tous Soyparicods amopetv Kal 
avrous. Tlvppebvecos d¢€ azo I¥ppwvos. Ocoddaros 
8 év tots LKemriKois repadators ot dyor det 
Iuppdvecov KaheioBar TI oKeTTuKnys el yap TO 
Kal?’ érepov Kivna Tis Suavoias aAnmrov éoTw, 
otk eiaopefa tH Ilvppwros Siabeow: pun €tddres 
S€ ob6€ [luppaveroe Kadoipel” dv. mpds TH pndé 

mparov evpyKkevar THY oKeT7eKnY IIdppwva pnd? 
exew Te ddypa. A€youro & av zis Luppadveros 
OpoTporos. 

Tavryns de THs aipécews eviol paow “Opnpov 

KaTdapéar, émel mepl THY altav mpaypdtwv Tap’ 





@ Cf. Od. xxi. 36-4. 
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and swam across the Alpheus. Now he was, as 
Timon too says, most hostile to Sophists. 

Philo, again, who had a habit of very often talking 
to himsel?, is also referred to in the lines @: 

Yea, him that is far away from men, at leisure to himself, 

Philo, who recks not of opinion or of wrangling. 

Besides these. Pyrrho’s pupils included Hecatacus 
of Abdera, Timon of Phlius, author of the Sili, of 
whom more anon, and also Nausiphanes of Teos, 
said by some to have been a teacher of Epicurus. 
All these were called Pyrrhoneans after the name 
of their master, but Aporetics, Sceptics, Ephectics, 
and even Zetetics, from their principles, if we may 
call them such—Zetetics or seekers because they 
were ever seeking truth, Sceptics or inquirers 
because they were always looking for a solution 
and never finding one, Ephecties or doubters because 
of the state of mind which followed their inquiry, 
I mean. suspense of judgement, and finally Aporetics 
or those in perplexity, for not only they but even 
the dogmatic philosophers themselves in their turn 
were often perplexed. Pyrrhoneans, of course, they 
were called from Pyrrho. Theodosius in his Sceptic 
Chapters denies that Scepticism should be called 
Pyrrhonism ; for if the movement of the mind in 
either direction is unattainable by us, we shall 
never know for certain what Pyrrho really intended, 
and without knowing that, we cannot be called 
Pyrrhoneans. Besides this (he says), there is the 
fact that Pyrrho was not the founder of Scepticism ; ; 
nor had he’ any positive tenet ; but a Pyrrhonean is 
one who in manners and life feces Py rrho. 

Some call Homer the founder of this school. for 
to the same questions he more than anyone else is 
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ovrwotv dAXrot adAws amodaiverar Kal ovddév 
opika@s Soypatiler wept THY anddaow. EmevTa Kal 
Ta Tov én7a Goda oKxeTTiKa elvat, olov TO Mndev 
” hee im , > ~ = ~ 
dyav, kat Eyyva, mapa 8 dra: dnAodoba yap TO 
BeBaiws Kat meTeopevws dieyyuwpéve emaxodov- 
Getv drnv. adda Kal *Apyidoyor Kal Edpimidny 
oxentikas exew, ev ois "Apyidoxyos pév drat: 


- > # / a é foe 
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2 Fr. 70 B. ® Supplices, 735-737. ¢ Fr. 34 D. 
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always giving different answers at different times, 
and is never definite or dogmatic about the answer. 
The maxims of the Seven Wise Men, too, they call 
sceptical; for instance, “Observe the Golden 
Mean,” and “ A pledge is a curse at one’s elbow,” 
meaning that whoever plights his treth steadfastly 
and trustfully brings a curse on his own head. 
Sceptically- -minded, again, were Archilochus and 
Euripides, for Archilochus says: 


Man’s soul, O Glaucus, son of Leptines, 
Is but as one short day that Zeus sends down, 


And Euripides ?: 


Great God ! how can they say poor mortal men 
Have minds and think 2? Hang we not on thy will ? 
Do we not what it pleaseth thee to wish ? 


Furthermore, they find Xenophanes, Zeno of Elea, 
and Democritus to be sceptics : Xenophanes because 
he says,® 

Clear truth hath no man seen nor e’er shall know ; 


and Zeno because he would destroy motion, saying, 
“A moving body moves neither where it is nor 
where it is not’’; Democritus because he rejects 
qualities, saying, ““ Opinion says hot or cold, but the 
reality is atoms and empty space,” and again, “ Of 
a truth we know nothing, for truth is in a well.” 4 
Plato, too, leaves the truth to gods and sons of gods, 
and seeks after the probable explanation. Euripides 
says? : 


@ This proverbial expression is inadequate 5 3; a more 
literal rendering of é» B’0w would be * in an abyss.” 
¢ Tim. 40d. 
f Nauck, 7.6.12, Hur. 638; Polyid. Fr. 7 
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pe are > 7h.1, 5. ¢ Kr. 47 D., 48 B. 
4 fl. xx 248-250. © duerédouv, imperfect. 4 Inf. § 104. 
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Who knoweth if to die be but to live, 
And that called life by mortals be but death ? 


So too Empedocles @ : 


So to these mortal may not list nor look 
Nor yet conceive them in his mind ; 


and before that ® : 
Each believes naught but his experience. 


And even Heraclitus: “ Let us not conjecture on 
deepest questions what is likely.”* Then again 
Hippocrates showed himself two-sided and but 
human, And before them all Homer @: 


Pliant is the tongue of mortals: numberless the tales 
within it; 


and 


Ample is of words the pasture, hither thither widely 
ranging ; 


and 


And the saying which thou sayest, back it cometh later 
on thee, 


where he is speaking of the equal value of contra- 
dictory sayings. 

The Sceptics, then, were eonstantly engaged ¢ in 
overthrowing the dogmas of all schools, but enuntiated 
none themselves; and though they would go so far 
as to bring forward and expound the dogmas of the 
others, they themselves laid down nothing definitely, 
not even the laying down of nothing. So much so 
that they even refuted their laying down of nothing, 
saying, for instance. ‘“ We determine nothing,” since 
otherwise they would have been betrayed into 
determining f; but we put forward. say they. all 
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@ je. “ Every saying has its corresponding opposite” 
(supra, § 74). 
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the theories for the purpose of indicating our un- 
precipitate attitude, precisely as we might have done 
if we had actually assented to them. Thus by the 
expression “We determine nothing ’” is indicated 
their state of even balance: which is similarly 
indicated by the other expr essions, “* Not more (one 
thing than another),” “Every saying has its 
corresponding opposite,’”’ and the like. But “ Not 
more (one thing than another)” can also be taken 
positively, indicating that two things are alike; for 
example, “The pirate is no more wicked than, the 
liar.” But the Scepties meant it not positively but 
neg gatively, as when, in refuting an argument, one 
says, “ Neither had more exisvence: Seylla or the 
Chimaera.” And ‘“‘ More so”’ itself is sometimes 
comparative, as when we say that “ Honey is more 
sweet than grapes” ; sometimes both positive and 
negative, as when we say, “ Virtue profits more than 
it harms,” for in this phrase we indicate that virtue 
profits and does not harm. But the Sceptics even 
refute the statement ‘ Not more (one thing than 
another).” For, as forethought is no more existent 
than non-existent, so “Not more (one thing than 
another )”’ is no more existent than not. Thus, as 
Timon says in the Pytho, the statement means just 
absence of. all determination and withholding of 
assent. The other statement, “* Every s saying, ete.,” @ 
equally compels suspension of judgement; when 
faets disagree, but the contradictory statements 
have exactly the same weight, ignorance of the 
truth is the necessary consequence. But even this 
statement has its corresponding antithesis, so that 
after destroying others it turns round and destroys 


fo} 
itself, like a purge which drives the substance 
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@ Here (as in § 10¢) the writer, whether D. L. or his source, 
seems to pose as a Sceptic himself ; ef. Introd. p. xiii. 
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out and then in its turn is itself eliminated and 
destroyed. 

This the dogmatists answer by saying that they do 
{not merely] not deny the statement. but even plainly 
assert it. So they were merely using the words as 
servants, as it was not possible not to fifice one state- 
ment by another : just as we ®-are accustomed to 

say there is no such thing as space, and yet we have 

no alternative but to speak of space for ‘the purpose 
of argument, though not of positive doctrine, and 
just as we say nothing comes about by necessity 
and yet have to speak of necessity. This was the sort 
of interpretation they used to give; though things 
appear to be such and such. they are not such in 
reality but only appear such. And they would say 
that they sought, not thoughts. since thoughts are 
evidently thought, but the things in which sensation 
plays a part. 

Thus the Pyrrhonean principle. as Aenesidemus 

says in the introduction to his Pyrrhonics. is but a 
report on phenomena or on any kind of judgement, 
a report in which all things are brought to bear on 
one another, and in the comparison are found to 
present much anomaly and confusion. As to the 
contradictions in their doubts, they would first show 
the ways in which things gain credence, and then 
by the same methods they would destroy belief in 
them: for they say those things gain er edence which 
either the senses are agreed upon or which never 
or at least rarely change. as well as things which 
become habitual or are determined by law and those 
which please or excite wonder. They showed, then, 
on the basis of that which is contrary to what induces 
belief, that the probabilities on both sides are equal. 
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4 If, however, with Reiske we here read rs for ras, 
the meaning is: “* The objections urged against the (sup- 
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Perplexities arise from the agreements @ between 
appearances or judgements, and these perplevities 
they distinguished under ten different modes in 
which the subjects in question appeared to vary. 
The following are the ten modes laid down.? 

The first mode relates to the differences between 
living creatures in respect of those things which 
give them pleasure or pain. or are useful or harmful 
to them. By this it is inferred that they do not 
receive the same impressions from the same things, 
with the result that such a conflict necessarily leads 
to suspension of judgement. Tor some creatures 
multiply without intercourse, for example. creatures 
that live in fire, the Arabian phoenix and worms ; 
others by union, such as man and the rest. Some 
are distinguished in one way, some in another, and 
for this reason they differ in ‘their senses also, hawks 
for instance being most keen-sighted, and dogs 
having a most acute sense of smell. It is natural 
that if the senses, e.g. eyes, of animals differ, so also 
will the impressions produced upon them; so to the 
goat vine-shoots are good to eat, to man they are 
Bitter: : the quail thas es on hemlock, which is fatal 
to man; the pig will eat ordure, the horse will not. 

The second mode has reference to the natures and 
idiosyncrasies of men; for instance, Demophon, 
Alexander’s butler, used to get warm in the shade 
and shiver in the sun. Andron of Argos is reported 
by Aristotle to have travelled across the waterless 
deserts of Libya without drinking. Moreover, one 
man fancies the profession of medicine, another 


posed) consistency of our percepts or our concepts, were 
arranged by them under ten modes.” 
> Cf Sext, Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. i. §$§ 36-163. 
¢ Fr. 103 Rose. a 
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farming. and another commerce; and the same 
ways of life are injurious to one man but beneficial 
to another; from which it follows that judgement 
must be suspended. 

The third mode depends on the differences between 
the sense-channels in different cases, for an apple 
gives the impression of being pale } yellow in colour 
to the sight. sweet in taste and fragrant in smell. 
An object of the same shape is made to appear 
different by differences in the mirrors reflecting it. 
Thus it follows that what appears is no more een 
and such a thing than something different. 

The fourth mode is that due to differences of 
condition and to changes in general ; tor instance, 
health, illness. sleep. waking, joy. sorrow, youth, 
old age, courage, ee (anh fullness, hate, love, 
heat, cold, to say nothing of bre -athing freely and 
having the passages obstructed. The impressions 
received thus appear to vary according to the nature 
of the conditions. Nay, even the state of madmen 
is not contrary to nature; for why should their 
state be so more than ours? Even to our view the 
sun has the appearance of standing still. And Theon 
of Tithorea used to go to bed and walk in his sleep, 
while Pericles’ slave did the same on the housetop. 

The fifth mode is derived from customs. laws, 
belief in myths, compacts between nations and 
dogmatic assumptions. This class includes con- 
Riderations with regard to things beautiful and ugly, 
true and false. good and bad, with regard to ‘the 
gods. and with regard to the coming ae being and 
the passing away of the world of phenomena. 
Obviously the same thing is regarded by some as 
just and by others as unjust, or as good by some and 
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bad by others. Persians think it not unnatural for 
a man to marry his daughter; to Greeks it is un- 
lawful. The Massage tae, acording to VKudoxus in 
the first book of his Voyage round the World, have 
their wives in common; the Greeks have not. The 
Cilicians used to delight in piracy : not so the Greeks. 
Different people hence in different gods 5 some in 
providence, others not. In burying their de ad, the 
Egyptians embalm them; the Romans burn them ; 
the Paeonians throw them into lakes. As to what 
is true, then, let suspension of judgement be our 
practice. 

The sixth mode relates to mixtures and participa 
tions, by virtue of which nothing appears pure in 
and by itself, but only in combination with air, 
light, moisture, solidity, heat, eold, movement, 
exhalations and other forces. For purple shows 
different tints in sunlight, moonlight, and lamp- 
light ; and our own complexion does not appear the 
same at noon and when the sun is low. Again, a 
roek whieh in air takes two men to lift is easily 
moved about in water, either because, being in 
reality heavy, it is lifted by the water or acne, 
being light, it is made heav y by the air. Of its own 
inherent property we know nothing, any more than 
of the constituent oils in an ointment. 

The seventh mode has reference to distances, 
positions, places and the occupants of the places. 
In this mode things which are thought to be large 
appear small, square things round ; flat things appear 
to have projections, straight things to be hae and 
colourless coloured. So the sun, on account oF its 
distance, appears small, mountains when far away 
appear misty and smooth, but when near at hand 
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2 As contrasted, ¢.g., with a comet: ef. Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. 
Typ. i. 141. 
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rugged. Furthermore, the sun at its rising has a 
certain appearance. but has a dissimilar appearance 
when in mid-heaven, and the same body one appear- 
ance in a wood and another in open country. ‘The 
image again varies according to the position of the 
object, and a dove’s neck according to the way it 
is turned. Since, then, it is not possible to observe 
these things apart from places and positions, their 
real nature is unknowable. 

The eighth mode is concerned with quantities and 
qualities of things, say heat or cold, swiftness or 
slowness, coléutlessness or variety of colours. Thus 
wine taken in moderation strengthens the body, 
but too much of it is w eakening ; and so with food 
and other things. 

The ninth mode has to do with perpetuity, strange- 
ness, or rarity. Thus earthquakes are no surprise 
to those among whom they constantly take place ; 
nor is the sun, for it is seen every day.t This 
ninth mode is put eighth by Favorinus and 
tenth by Sextus and Aenesidemus: moreover the 
tenth is put eighth by Sextus and ninth by 
Favorinus. 

The tenth mode rests on inter-relation, e.g. between 
light and heavy, strong and weak. greater and less, 
up and down. Thus that which is on the right is 
not so by nature, but is so understood in fier of 
its position with respect to something else ; for. if 
that change its position, the thing is no longer on 
the right. Similarly father and brother are Palatite 
feunies day is relative to the sun. and all things 
relative to our mind. ‘Thus relative terms are in ane 
by themselves unknowable. These, then, are the ten 
modes of perplexity. 
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2 Sext. Emp. Pyrrh, Hyp. i. 37 éydoos 6 awd rod mpés te. 
The intention of Agrippa was to replace the ten modes by 
his five. 

» This is what is commonly called arguing in a circle. 
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But Agrippa and his school add to them? five 
other modes. resulting respectively from disagree- 
ment, extension ad infinitum, relativity, hypothesis 
and reciprocal inference. The mode arising from 
disagreement proves, with regard to any inquiry 
w hether in philosophy or in everyday life, that it 
is full of the utmost contentiousness and confusion. 
The mode which involves extension ad infinitum 
refuses to admit that what is sought to be proved is 
firmly established, because one thing furnishes the 
ground for belief in another. and so on ad infinitum. 
The mode derived from relativity declares that a 
thing can never be apprehended in and by itself, 
but only i in connexion with something else. Hence 
all things are unknowable. The aide resulting from 
hypothesis arises when people suppose that you must 
take the most elementary of things as of themselves 
entitled to credence, instead of ‘postulating them : 
which is useless, because some one else will adopt 
the contrary hypothesis. The mode arising from 
reciprocal inference is found whenever that which 
should be confirmatory of the thing requiring to, be 
proved itself has to borrow er edit from the latter, 
as, for example, if anyone seeking to eStablish the 
existence of pores on the ground that emanations 
take place should take this (the existence of pores) 
as proof that there are emanations.” 

They would deny all demonstration, criterion, 
sign, cause, motion, the process of learning, coming 
into being, or that there is anything good or bad 
by nature. For all demonstr. aus say they, is 
constructed out of things cither already prov ed or 
indemonstrable. If out of things alr eady proved, 
those things too will require some demonstration, 
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@ Compare Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. ii. 185. ‘ The 
dogmatists assert that the sceptical arguments against 
demonstration are either demonstrative or non-demonstrative. 
If the latter, they fail to establish their point [namely, that 
there is no such thing as demonstration] ; if the former, the 
Seepties by assuming demonstration confute themselves.” 
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and so on ad infinitum ; if out of things indemonstrable, 
then, whether all or some or only a single one of 
the steps are the subject of doubt. the whole is 
indemonstrable.? If you think, they add, that there 
are some things w hich need no doo Roations yours 
must be a rare intelleet, not to see that you “must 
first have demonstration of the very fact that the 
things you refer to carry conviction in themselves. 
Nor must we prove that the elements are four from 
the fact that the elements are four. Besides, if we 
diseredit particular demonstrations. we cannot accept 
the generalization from them. And in order that 
we may know that an argument constitutes a 
demonstration, we require a criterion: but again, 
in order that we may know that it is a criterion we 
require a demonstration ; hence both the one and 
the other are ineomprehensible, since each is referred 
to the other. How then are we to grasp the things 
which are uneertain, seeing that we know no de- 
monstration ? For what we wish to ascertain is not 
whether things appear to be such and such. but 
whether they are so in their essence. 

They declared the dogmatic philosophers to be 
fools, observing that what is concluded er hypothest 
is properly described not as inquiry but assumption, 
and by reasoning of this kind one may even argue 
for impossibilities. As for those who think that - we 
should not judge of truth from surrounding cireum- 
stances or legislate on the basis of what is Sound in 
nature, these men, they used to say, made themselves 
the measure of all things, and did not see that ev ery 
phenomenon appears in a certain disposition and in 
a eertain reciproeal relation to surrounding circum- 
stances. Therefore we must affirm either that all 
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things are true or that all things are false. For if 
certain things only are true <and others are false ~, 
how are we to distinguish them? Not by the 
senses, where things in the field of sense are in 
question, since all these things appear to sense to be 
on an equal footing; nor by the mind, for the same 
reason. Yet apart from these faculties there is no 
other, so far as we can see, to help us to a judgement, 
Whoever therefore, they say, would be firmly assured 
about anything sensible or intelligible must first 
establish the reeeived opinions about it; for some 
have refuted one doctrine, others another. But 
things must be judged either by the sensible or by 
the ‘intelligible, and both are disputed. Therefore 

it is impossible to pronounee Judgement on opinions 
about sensibles or intelligibles ; and if the conflict 
in our thoughts compels us to dicvelicve every one, 
the standard or measure, by whieh it is held that all 
things are exactly determined, will be destroyed, and 
we must deem every statement of equal value. 
Further, say they, our partner in an inquiry into a 
phenomenon is either to be trusted or not. If he 
is, he will have nothing to reply to the man to whom 
it appears to be the opposite 7; for just as our friend 
who describes what appears to him is to be trusted, 
so is his opponent. If he is not to be trusted, he 
will actually be disbelieved when he deseribes what 
appears to him. 

We must not assume that what convinees us is 
actually true. For the same thing does not eonvince 
every one, nor even the same people always. 
Persuasiveness sometimes depends on external 
circumstances, on the reputation of the speaker, 


2 e.g. to he not a serpent, but a coil of rope. 
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on his ability as a thinker or his artfulness, on the 
familiarity or the pleasantness of the topic. 

Again, they would destroy the criterion by 
reasoning of this kind. Even the criterion has either 
been critically determined or not. If it has not, 
it is definitely untrustworthy, and in its purpose of 
distinguishing is no more true than false. If it has, 
it will belong to the class of particular judgements, 
so that one and the same thing determines and is 
determined, and the criterion which has determined 
will have to be determined by another, that other 
by another, and so on ad infinitum. In addition to 
this there is disagreement as to the criterion. some 
holding that man is the criterion, while for some it 
is the senses, for others reason, for others the 
apprehensive presentation. Now man_ disagrees 
with man and with himself, as is shown by differences 
of laws and customs. The senses deceive, and reason 
says different things. Finally, the apprehensive 
presentation is judged by the mind, and the mind 
itself changes in various ways. Hence the criterion 
is unknow. able, and consequently truth also. 

They deny, too, that there is such a thing as a 
sign. If there is, they say, it must either be sensible 
or intelligible. Now it is not sensible, because what 
is sensible is a common attribute, whereas a sign 
is a particular thing. Again, the sensible is one of 
the things which exist by way of difference, while 
the sign belongs to the category of relative. Nor 
is a sign an object of thought, for objects of thought 
are of four kinds, apparent judgements on things 
apparent, non-apparent judgements on things non- 
apparent, non-apparent on apparent, or apparent 
on non-apparent ; and a sign is none of these, so 
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@ This conclusion would debar us from all extension of 
knowledge beyond what is apparent here and now ; whereas 
the dogmatists permit us from such facts to advance to what 
is not immediately evident, the realm of the unknown or 
as vet unascertained (d5q\or). 
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that there is no such thing as assign. A sign is not 

“apparent on apparent,’ for what is apparent needs 
no sign: nor is it non-apparent on non-apparent, 
for what is revealed by something must needs 
appear; nor is it non-apparent on apparent. for that 
which is to afford the means of apprehending sume- 
thing else must itself be apparent ; nor, lastly. is it 
apparent on non-apparent, because the sign, being 
relative, must be apprehended along with that of 
which it is the sign, which is not here the case. 
It follows that nothing uncertain can be apprehended ; 
for it is through signs that uncertain things are said 
to be apprehended.” 

Causes, too, they destroy in this way. A cause 
is something relative; for it is relative to what can 
be caused, namely, the effect. But things which are 
relative are merely objects of thought and have no 
substantial existence. Therefore a cause can only 
be an object of thought; inasmuch as, if it be a 
cause, it must bring with it that of which it is said 
to be the cause, otherwise it will not be a cause. 
Just as a father, in the absence of that in relation 
to which he is called father, will not be a father, 
so too with a cause. But that in relation to which 
the cause is thought of, namely the effect. is not 
present ; for there is no coming into being or passing 
away or any other process : “therefore ‘there is no 
such thing as cause.—Vurthermore, if there is a 
cause, einlioe bodies are the cause of bodies, or things 
incorporeal of things incorporeal: but neither is the 

ease; therefore there is no such thing as cause. 
Body in fact could not be the cause of body ; inasmuch 
as both have the same nature. And if either is 
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called a cause in so far as it is a body. the other, 
being a body, will become a cause. But if both be 
alike causes. there will be nothing to be acted upon 
Nor can an incorporeal thing be the eause of an 
incorporeal thing. for the same reason. And a thing 
ineorporeal anne be the cause of a body, since 
nothing incorporeal creates anything corporeal. And, 
lastly, a body cannot be the cause of anything 
incorporeal, because what is produced must be of 
the material operated upon ; but if it is not operated 
upon because it is incorporeal. it cannot be produced 
by anything whatever. Therefore there is no such 
thing as a eause. <A corollary to this is their state- 
ment that the first principles of the universe have 
no real existence ; for in that case something must 
have been there to create and act. 

Furthermore there is no motion; for that whieh 
moves moves either in the place where it is or in a 
place where it is not. But it cannot move in the 
place where it is, still less in any place where it 
is not. Therefore there is no such thing as 
motion, 

They used also to deny the possibility of learning. 
If any thing is taught, they s say, either the existent 
is taught through its existence or the non-existent 
through its non-existence. But the existent is not 
taught through its existence. for the nature of 
existing things is apparent to and recognized by all ; 
nor is the non-existent taught through the non- 
existent, for with the non-existent nothing is ever 
done. so that it cannot be taught to anyone. 

Nor, say they, is there any coming into being. 
For that which is does not eome fate being, since 
it 7s; nor yet that which is not, for it has no sub- 
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stantial existence, and that which is neither sub- 
stantial nor existent cannot have had the chance of 
coming into being either. 

There is nothing good or bad by nature, for if 
there is anything “good or bad by nature, it must 
be good or bad for all persons alike, just as snow is 
eold to all. But there is no good or bad which is 
such to all persons in common; therefore there is 
no such thing as good or bad by nature. For either 
all that is thought good by anyone whatever must 
be called good, or not all. Certainly all eannot be so 
called ; since one and the same thing is thought good 
by one person and bad by another ; ‘for instance, Epi- 
curus thought pleasure good and Antisthenes thought 
it bad; thus on our supposition it will follow that 
the same thing is both good and bad. But if we say 
that not all that anyone thinks good is good, we shall 
have to judge the different opinions ; and this is im- 
possible because of the equal validity of opposing argu- 
ments. Therefore the good by nature is unknow able. 

The whole of their mode of inference can be 
gathered from their extant treatises. Pyrrho himself, 
indeed, left no writings, but his associates Timon, 
Aenesidemus, Numenius and Nausiphanes did ; and 
others as well. 

The dogmatists answer them by declaring that 
the Scepties themselves do apprehend and dogmatize ; 
for when they are thought to be refuting eheit 

hardest they do apprehend, for at the very same 
time they are asseverating and dogmatizing. Thus 
even when they declare that they determine nothing, 
and that to every argument there is an opposite 
argument, they are actually determining these very 
points and dogmatizing.2 The others ‘reply, ‘ “We 
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1 gopetra coni. Apelt. 





2 i.e. all we know is that we feel. Cf. supra, ii. § 92. 
> gad, 
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confess to human weaknesses : for we recognize that 
it is day and that we are alive, and many other 
apparent facts in life ; but with regard to the things 
about which our opponents argue so_ positively, 
claiming to have definitely apprehended them, we 
suspend our judgement because they are not certain, 
and confine knowledge to our impressions,“ For we 
admit that we see, and we recognize that we think 
this or that, but how we see or how we think we 
know not. And we say in conversation that a 
certain thing appears W hite, but we are not positive 
that it really is white. As to our ‘We determine 
nothing ’ and the like,? we use the expressions in 
an undogmatic sense, for they are not like the 
assertion that the world is spherical. Indeed the 
latter statement is not certain, but the others are 
mere admissions. Thus in saying ‘We determine 
nothing,’ we are not determining even that.” 

Again, the dogmatic philosophers maintain that 
the Sceptics do away with life itself, in that they 
reject all that life consists in. The others say this 
is false, for they do not deny that we see ; they only 
say that they do not know how we see, ‘‘ We admit 
the apparent fact,” say they, “ without admitting 
that it really is what it appears to be.” We also 
perceive that fire burns; as to whether it is its 
nature to burn, we suspend our judgement. We see 
that a man moves, and that he perishes; how it 
happens we do not know. We merely object to 
accepting the unknown substance behind phenomena, 
When we say a picture has projections, we are 
describing what is apparent; but if we say that it 
has no projections, we are then speaking, not of 
what is apparent, but of something else. This is 
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2 Fr. 69 D. 
® je. the one has as much right to be called an appearance 


as the other. 
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what makes Timon say in his Python that he has 
not gone outside what is customary. And again in 
the Conceits he says ¢: 


But the apparent is omnipotent wherever it goes ; 


and in his work On the Senses, “‘ I do not lay it down 
that honey is sweet, but I admit that it appears 
to be so.” 

Aenesidemus too in the first book of his Pyrrhonean 
Discourses says that Pyrrho determines nothing 
dogmatically, because of the possibility of con- 
tradiction, but guides himself by apparent facts. 
Aenesidemus says the same in his works Against 
Wisdom and On Inquiry. Furthermore Zeuxis, the 
friend of Aenesidemus, in his work On Tro-sided 
Arguments, Antiochus of Laodicea, and Apellas in 
his Agrippa all hold to phenomena alone. Therefore 
the apparent is the Sceptic’s criterion, as indeed 
AAenesidemus says; and so does Epicurus. Demo- 
critus, however, denied that any apparent fact 
could be a criterion, indeed he denied the very 
existence of the apparent. Against this criterion 
of appearances the dogmatic philosophers urge that, 
when the same appearances produce in us different 
impressions, e.g. a round or square tower, the Sceptic, 
unless he giv ee the preference to one or other, will 
be unable to take any course ; if on the other hand, 
say they, he follows either view. he is then no longer 
allowing equal value to all apparent facts. The 
Sceptics reply that, when different impressions are 
produced, they must both be said to appear ®; for 
things which are apparent are so called because 
they appear, The end to be realized they hold i 
be suspension of judgement, which brings with i 
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tranquillity like its shadow: so Timon and Aenesi- 
demus declare. For in matters which are for us to 
decide we shall neither choose this nor shrink from 
that; and things which are not for us to decide 
but happen of necessity, such as hunger, thirst and 
pain, we cannot escape,® for they are not to be 
removed by force of reason. And when the dog- 
matists argue that he may thus live in such a feune 
of mind that he would not shrink from killing and 
eating his own father if ordered to do so, the Sceptic 
replies that he will be able so to live as to suspend 
his judgement in cases where it is a question of 
arriving at the truth, but not in matters of life and 
the taking of precautions. Accordingly we may 
choose a thing or shrink from a thing by habit and 
may observe rules and customs. According to some 
authorities the end proposed by the Sceptics is 
insensibility ; according to others, gentleness.® 


CuapTer 12. TIMON (c. 320-230 B.c.) 


Timon, says our’ Apollonides of Nicaea in the 
first book of his commentaries On the Silli, which 
he dedicated to Tiberius Caesar, was the son of 
Timarchus and a native of Phlius. Losing his parents 
when young, he became a stage-dancer, but later 


nothing that we know of this Nicias tends to confirm such 
a conjecture. In favour of the translation adopted by 
most scholars it may be urged that Strabo calls the Stoics 
oi juéerepa, just as Cicero calls the Academics “* nostri.” 
Even if we accept this meaning, “ a Sceptic like myself,” a 
further subtlety arises. Is D. L. here speaking in his own 
person or has he merely transcribed 6 rap’ nuadv from a 
monograph of a Sceptic? Something may be urged on 
either side; for reasons given in Introd. p. xiii, the former 
conjecture seems somewhat more probable. 
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took a dislike to that pursuit and went abroad to 
Megara to stay with Stilpo; then after some time 
he returned home and married. After that he went 
to Pyrrho at Elis with his wife, and lived there until 
his children were born; the elder of these he called 
Xanthus, taught him medicine. and made him his 
heir. This son was a man of high repute, as we 
learn from Sotion in his eleventh book. Timon. how- 
ever, found himself without means of support and 
sailed to the Hellespont and Propontis. Living now 
at Chalcedon as a sophist. he increased his reputation 
still further and, having made his fortune. went to 
Athens, where he lived until his death, except for : 
short period which he spent at Thebes. He was 
known to King Antigonus and to Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, as his own iambics @ testify. 

He was, according to Antigonus, fond of wine. and 
in the time that he could spare from philosophy 
he used to write poems. These included epics, 
tragedies, satvric dramas, thirty comedies and sixty 
tragedies. besides silli (lampoons) and obscene 
poems. There are also reputed works of his extend- 
ing to twenty thousand verses which are mentioned 
by Antigonus of Carystus, who also wrote his life. 
There are three szlz in which, from his point of view 
as a Sceptic, he abuses every one and lampoons the 
dogmatic philosophers, using the form of parody. 
In the first he speaks in the first person throughout, 
the second and third are in the form of dialogues : 
for he represents himself as questioning Xenophanes 
of Colophon about each philosopher in turn, while 
Xenophanes answers him; in the second he speaks 
of the more ancient philosophers. in the third of the 


@ Possibly the proem of the Sdli. 
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pevyovres, xabdmep kal o Ti (wor. 

13 *Hv 6€ Kai d&bs vojoa Kal dvapvKrnpicat 
puroypaypards TE Kal Tots mowntais pvbous 
ypaibar tkavos Kab Spdpara ovvdiariévar. rer 
edidou b€ tev Tpayworev ’AdeEdvipw Kat ‘Opp. 
DopuBovpevos P dao Trav Geparrawa@v Kal KUvav 
errolet pn dev, amovddlwy mept TO npewatew. 
gaat b€ Kat ”Apartov mubabae abrod mas Ty 
‘Opajpou moinow aopaarn KTI}OaLTO, Tov bé etrreiv, 
“ei toils dpyalous avrvypagots evrvyxdvor Kal pay 
trois 735n Suwphwpevois.” eiKH Te adT@ exevro Ta 





@ Fro 1 D. 

® Diels regards the passage from xai émn, § 110, down to 
Tivev 6 yucdvOpwros, § 112, as an insertion, disturbing the 
symmetry of the materials derived from Antigonus of 
Carystus. 
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later, which is why some have entitled it the Epilogue. 
The first deals with the same subjects, except that 
the poem is a monologue. It begins as follows ¢ : 


Ye sophists, ye inquisitives, come ! follow ! 


He died at the age of nearly ninety, so we learn 
from Antigonus and from Sotion in his eleventh 
book. I have heard that he had only one eye; 
indeed he used to call himself a Cyclops. There 
was another Timon, the misanthrope.? 

Now this philosopher, according to Antigonus, was 
very fond of gardens and preferred to mind his own 
affairs. At all events there is a story that Hieronymus 
the Peripatetic said of him, “Just as with the 
Scythians those who are in flight shoot as well as 
those who pursue, so, among philosophers, some 
catch their disciples by pursuing them, some by 
fleeing from them, as for instance Timon.” 

He was quick to perceive anything and to turn up 
his nose in scorn; he was fond of writing and at all 
times good at sketching plots for poets and collaborat- 
ing in dramas. He used to give the dramatists Alex- 
ander and Homer materials for their tragedies. When 
disturbed by maidservants and dogs, he would stop 
writing, his earnest desire being to maintain tran- 
quillity. Aratus is said to have asked him how he 
could obtain a trustworthy text of Homer, to which 
he replied, “‘ You can, if you get hold of the ancient 
copies, and not the corrected copies of our day.” 
He used to let his own poems lie about, sometimes 


© i.e. he collaborated with these two tragic poets, Alex- 
ander the Aetolian and Homer of Byzantium, partly by 
furnishing them with plots, partly by handing over scenes 
from unpublished plays of his own, or other similar material. 
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Toujpara, eviore 7peBpwra: WOTE Kal Zuipy 
TO pijropt dvaywwoKov7d ru émurvAirrew kal 
Kara To e7eABov Suegcevar: eNOdvra 7° eb” Tpucetas, 
ottws etpely 70 amooracua Téws dyvoobrra. 
Toocotroy iv adiadopos. aA\a Kal evpovs * ws 
pnd? apiorav ovyywpetv. daat & adrov *Apxeai- 
Aaov Jeagdpevoy dia THV Kepxaotwy idvra, etzety, 
“od ov dedpo, evOaTep jets ot eAcevepor; i 
ouvexes 7 Te emiAcyew etude 7 mpos Tous ras alatnoes 
pet? eysapTupobyvtos Tot vod éyxpivovtas, 


auvAAGev "Arrayds Te Kat Novos. 


27 A \ t ~ \ ie A 
eiwfer dé kal mailew Toabra. mpos obv Tov 
Bavpalovra 7 mdvra eon, “rt 8 ob Bavpalers Ort 
Tpets OvTes TETTApas EXOpEV ddbadruovs;” Av & 
atrds TE érepopbaros Kal 6 Avooxoupidns paby- 
7s avrob, Kal 6 _Tpos ov éAeyev b oyins. epurnbets 
b€ zo? bd 70d "Apkeothdou dia Te /Tapety éK 
OnBar, edy, “Ww tuas avanentapevovs opav 

nm? oe A 4 > t > 
yaad.” ous 6€ xabantopevos *ApkeotAdov ev 
trois atANos emyverev adtov ev TH emypadopevrw 

’ApkectAdou mepideizva. 

Tour Tou Oiddoxos, ws pey Myvodords pyar, 
yéyovev ovbdets, aAAa SvéAuev 7 dywyy ews adriy 
IfroAcuaios 6 Kupypatos a AVEKTIGATO. cas 8° ‘In70- 
Borés duo kat Lwriwv, dujpxkovoav adrod Atoo- 

, + ed \ nd ¥ ‘py A. § 
Kouptons Kumpios Kai NixodAoyos ‘Pddios kal 
Etdpavwp LedAeveeds [paiidous 7 aad Tpwasdos, 

pdveop p p 





* Similar carelessness is recorded of Lamartine. 

® Usually explained, after Diogenianus, of two notorious 
thieves, Attagas the Thessalian and Numenius the Corinthian. 
There may, however, be a sty hit at Pyrrho’s disciple 
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half eaten away. Hence, when he came to read parts 
of them to Zopy rus the orator, he would turn over 
the pages and recite whatever came handy : then, 
when he was half through, he would discover the 
piece which he had been looking for in vain, so careless 
was he.¢ Furthermore. he was so easy-going that he 
would readily go without his dinner. They : say that 
once, when he saw Arcesilaus passing through the 
“ naes market,” he said, “* What business have you 
to come here, where we are all free men?” He 
was constantly in the habit of quoting, to those who 
would admit the evidence of the senses when con- 
firmed by the judgement of the mind, the line— 


Birds of a feather flock together.? 


Jesting in this fashion was habitual with him. When 
a man marvelled at everything. he said, ““ Why do 
you not inate el that we three have but four eyes 
between us?” for in fact he himself had only one 
eye, as also had his disciple Dioscurides, while the 
man whom he addressed was normal. Asked once 
by Arcesilaus why he had come there from Thebes, 
he replied, “ Why, to laugh when I have you all in 
full view!’ Yet, while attacking Aycesilaus in his 
Sil, he has praised him in his work entitled the 
Funeral Banquet of Arcesilaus. : 

According to Menodotus he left no successor, but 
his school lapsed until Ptolemy of Cyrene re-estab- 
lished it. Hippobotus and Sotion, however, s say that 
he had as pupils Dioscurides of Cyprus, Nicolochus 
of Rhodes, Euphranor of Seleucia, and Praj‘lus of the 


Numenius (supra, § 102). Or merely the birds partridge 
and woodcock may be meant, not any Mr. Partridge 
and Mr. Woodcock. 
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a o A > Fi / af 
ds ottw Kaprepixos éeyévero, Kabd dno. DvAapyos 
iotop@v, wor ddikws vropeivar ws emt mpodocta 
KoAacbivar, nde Adyou Tods ToXiTas KaTakwoas. 
Evddpdvopos b€ dijpxovcey EvBovdos °>AAcEav- 
dpevs, od Trodepatos, oF Laprndav wat ‘Hpa- 
KAeions, “Hpaxdeidov 6’ Alvecidxpos Kvadacos, 
a \ - ra > A 4 t 
6s Kat Huppwretwv Adywv dx7w ovveypae BiBALa- 
od LevEimmos 6 moXitns, ob Lebéts 6 Twvidzous, 
ae > 4 A > \ 3 v4 A 
od >Avrioyos Aaodixeds azo Avxov: tovrou dé 
Mnvddoros 6 N devs, latpos eum f t 
My s 6 Nixopndeds, latpos eprretpixds, Kat 
Oewdas Aaodixeds: Mnyvoddrov 5é ‘Hpddotos 
*"Apiéews Tapaets: “Hpoddrov 8€ dujxovce Lééros 
6 éeumerpixos, od Kal 7a deka TOV UKentiKav Kal 
GAva Kadota: Léétou S€é dujkovoe Laropvivos 6 
KuOnvds, eumerpikos Kat atts. 





¢ This is probably the same person as is referred to by 
Clem. Alex. Strom. iv. 56, where the text reads IladXos 6 
Aakidov yvwpiysos. His heroic end was also extolled (Clement 
says) by Timotheus of Pergamum. See Wilamowitz, Pail. 
Unters. iv. p. 107. 
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Troad.* The latter, as we learn from the history of 
Phylarchus, was ainan of such unflinching courage 
that, although unjustly accused, he patiently suffered 
a traitor’s death, without so much as deigning to 
speak one word to his fellow-citizens. 

Euphranor had as pupil Eubulus of Alexandria; 
Eubulus taught Ptolemy, and he again Sarpedon and 
Heraclides ; Heraclides again taught Aenesidemus 
of Cnossus, the compiler of eight books of Pyrrhonean 
discourses ; the latter was the instructor of Zeuxippus 
his fellow-citizen, he of Zeuxis of the angular foot 
(yertdrovs, Cruickshank), he again of Antiochus of 
Laodicea on the Lycus, who had as pupils Menodotus 
of Nicomedia, an empiric physician, and Theiodas of 
Laodicea ; Menodotus was the instructorof Herodotus 
of Tarsus, son of Arieus, and Herodotus taught Sextus 
Empiricus, who wrote ten books on Scepticism, and 
other fine works. Sextus taught Saturninus called 
Cythenas,® another empiricist. 


> Possibly Kvéadnvacets, i.e, a member of the well-known 
Attic deme, into which even Italians with such names as 
Saturninus might penetrate under the cosmopolitan empire 
of the Severi. 
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I 
EMIKOYPOX 


’Extkoupos NeoxAéous kai Naipeotparys, >Abn- 
vatos, Tav Snuwy Vapyirtios, yévous tod tav 
Draidav, ws dyot Mytpddwpos ev tH Ilepi 

> a ~ / a A ¢ 
evyevelas. Tobrov dasw add. te Kat ‘Hpa- 
Kreldns ev TH Lwriwvos éemitoyH KAnpovynadvTwy 
? , LS vs > 70 a hd 

A@nvaiwy tiv Ndov éxeif. rtpadijvar: dxtw- 
KadexeTn S eAGety ets “AOHvas, Zevoxpdtous pev 
ev ’Axadnyeta, “Apiorotédous 8 ev Nadkids dea- 
tptpovtos. TteAevTHaavtos dé *AdeEdvdpou Tob 

’ x ~ 2 , ’ £ € A 
Makeddvos Kat tav ?APnvaiwy exmecdvtwy tad 
Tlepddkxou pereAfetv els Kododdva mpdos Tov 

tg i: / ny rs) aa , > 50. \ 
martépa: xpovov b€ twa dtarpipavra adrdéOe Kal 
palytas abpoicavta madw éravedBeiv eis "APrjvas 
éxt ’Avaétxpdtous: Kal peéxpt pév Tivos Kat’ 
exyuciav Tots adda didocodeiv, émerta idia azo- 

# $ 3 > > ~ a oe 
<dulvecbar> thy am adbrtod KAnBeicay aipeow 
avatiaavra. edaipacba 5€ didrocodias aidrds 
dnow €rn yeyovws tettapeckaidera. *AmoAAd- 
dwpos 8 6 ?Emkovperos €v TO mpaTw TEept Tod 
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BOOK X 
EPICURUS (341-271 B.c.) 


Eprcurus, son of Neocles and Chaerestrate, was a 
‘citizen of Athens of the deme Gargettus, and, as 
Metrodorus says in his book On Noble Birth, of the 
family of the Philaidae. He is said by Heraclides # 
in his Epitome of Sotion, as well as by other author- 
ities, to have been brought up at Samos after the 
Athenians had sent settlers there and to have come 
to Athens at the age of eighteen, at the time when 
Xenocrates was lecturing at the Academy and 
Aristotle in Chalcis. Upon the death of Alexander 
of Macedon and the expulsion of the Athenian 
settlers from Samos by Perdiccas,’ Epicurus left 
Athens to join his father in Colophon. For some 
time he stayed there and gathered disciples, but 
returned to Athens in the archonship of Anaxicrates.¢ 
And for a while, it is said, he prosecuted his studies 
in common with the other philosophers, but after- 
wards put forward independent views by the founda- 
tion of the school called after him. He says himself 
that he first came into contact with philosophy at 
the age of fourteen. Apollodorus the Epicurean, 
in the first book of his Life of Epicurus, says 


@ j,.e, Heraclides Lembos (F°.H.G, iii. p. 70). 
> Diod. Sic. xviii. 18. 9. © 307-306 B.c, 
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"Extxovpov Biov dyoty €AGeiv adbrov emt purocodiar 
KaTayvorTa Tov YpapparioTav, ered) en eOuv7}- 
Oyoav eppnvedou att@ Ta Tept Tob wap’ ‘“Hoddw 
xdous. dno 8 "Eppurmos: ypapparodiddonadov 
abrov yeyevqobat, emetra pevTol TepiTvyorTa Tots 

3 Anuoxpizou BuBXlous emt purocodiay d&au: duo Kal 
Tov Tiwwra daokew rept abtoo: 


o 5 ~ \ , 2 , 2 \ 
Doratos ad dvaikav Kal KUvTaros, ex Lduov eAPwv 
ypappadivacKkaridns, avaywydtatos CwdvTwy. 


Luvediroccfouv 8 atta mpotpeapevw Kai ot 
adeAdol tpets dvtes, NeokAfs Natpédnpuos *“Apiore- 
, , ey Ce - ‘2 

Bovdos, Kaba dyot Dirddnpos 6 ’Emuxovpesos év 
~ 7 ~ ~ fs tA > A 
7® Sexatw tis Tov ditocddwv avyTakews: adda 
A ~ ~ ” , ‘ > 
Kat dodA0s Mis évopa, kafa dyot Mupwriavos év 
¢ / € cal Pd 4 ‘ © 
Opolots toroptxots Kedadrators. Acdtysos 8 6 
Urwuxos dvopevas exwv pos adrov muKpoTara 
adrov SiaBePAnney, emaToAas depo TEVTHKOVTA 
doedyeis ws ’Emuxovpov: Kal 6 Ta ets Xpvourmov 
avadepopeva émiotéda wis *Emixovpou ovrragas. 
aaa Kat of wept Locedusmov tov orwikov Kal 
NuxdAaos kai Lwriwy ev TO dwoexdtw trav éemypa- 
, ‘ 2 Fs Aa ca A a , 
dopevwy Avoxdrciwy éréyywv, a éore 6 mpos Tois K's 
Kal Atoviotos 6 ‘Aducapvacceds. Kal yap ovv TH 
pyre Tepudvra avrov és 74 oixidea Kabappovds 
dvaywwokew, Kal adv TH TaTpl ypdppata oi- 
ddoxew Avrpotd twos puofapiov. adda Kal tev 





@ Cf. Sext. Emp. Adv. math. x. 15, where the story is well 
told. 

es rary ie Be 

¢ The meaning is: ‘ta schoolmaster like his father before 
him.” Cf. Dem. De cor. § 258 éua 7G marpl mpds 7g dda- 
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that he turned to philosophy in disgust at the 
schoolmasters who could not tell him the meaning of 
“chaos” in Hesiod.* According to Hermippus, how- 
ever, he started as a schoolmaster, but on coming 
across the works of Democritus turned eagerly to 
philosophy. .Hence the point of Timon’s allusion ? 
in the lines : 


Again there is the latest and most shameless of the 
physicists, the schoolmaster’s son ¢ from Samos, himself the 
most uneducated of mortals. 

At his instigation his three brothers, Neocles, 
Chaeredemus, and Aristobulus, joined in his studies, 
according to Philodemus the Epicurean in the tenth 
book of his comprehensive work On Philosophers ; 
furthermore his slave named Mys, as stated by 
Myronianus i in his Historical Parallels. Diotimus @ the 
Stoic, who is hostile to him, has assailed him with 
bitter slanders, adducing fifty scandalous letters as 
written by Epicurus ; and so too did the author who 
ascribed to Epicurus the epistles commonly attributed 
to Chrysippus. They are followed by Posidonius the 
Stoic and his school, and Nicolaus and Sotion in the 
twelfth book of his work entitled Dioclean Refutations, 
consisting of twenty-four books ; also by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus. They allege that he used to go round 
with his mother to cottages and read charms, and 
assist his father in his school for a pitiful fee*; 
further, that one of his brothers was a pander and 
gkadely rpocedpevwy. From Aristophanes, cicharn. 595-7, it 
seems that patronymics were used of persons engaged in 
hereditary occupations. 

4 One Diotimus who calumniated Epicurus and was 
answered by the Epicurean Zeno is mentioned by Athenaeus, 
xiii. 611 B, as having been put to death. 

¢ Compare again Dem. De cor. § 258 
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> ~ oe z / \ ~ 
adeAdav eva Tpoaywyevew, Aeovtiw Kat ouvetvat 
7H éraipa. ta d€ Anuoxpitou rept Toy aTopwy Kal 
se ente ov ep Tis: "Bovis ws dua A€yew. al 
elval Te yrnaiws aotov, ws Tysoxparns nat Kat 
‘Hpddotos ev 7H Ilepi "Emixovpov édnfeias. 
Mibpiv te alaypds Kodaxevew tov Avoysdyou 
StoleKNT HY, év tats émaroAats Tlatdva kal dvaxra 
5 Kadotvra* GAA Kat “[Sopevda kai ‘Hpddorov Kat 
Tysoxparny tovs exmvara abtob 7a Kpvdia mrow}- 
cavras eykwpialew Kal KoAakevew attdo TobTo. 
év te tals émotoAats mpos pev Aedvrtov Tacav 
ava€, didov Aeovtdpiov, otov KpotofopvBou Wyas 
évérAnaas avayvdvras cou 76 émaTdéAov* mpos Sé 
Ocutorav tiv Acovtéws yuvatka Olds te Pynaw 
eit, eav py Byers mpds pe adixnabe, adros Tpe- 
KUALaTOS, O70U av vpeis Kal Oeulata wapaKxadjre, 
Dbetcba. mpos de IvOoKAda wpaiov dvra Kal- 
~ \ ~ A € \ ‘> A tA 
edodpat dyot mpocdoKay tiv (wepTHy Kat iadBeov 
gov €iaodov. Kal mddAw mpos Oenioray ypddwv 
, > inl ~ i4 / 2 
voile att mapawetv, Kaba dyow Oeddwpos ev 

~ é ~ A 2 / ‘ ” 

67@ tetaptw Tav IIpds *Emikoupov. Kat dddAas 
5€ wodAais ératpas ypadew, Kal pddvora Acovrin 
pas ypadew, kal pdduora Acovriy, 
is Kal Myzpddwpov épaobivac. év te TH Ilepi 





a Mithras was a Syrian. Cf. Plt. Contra Epic. 1097 Bs 
Ade. Col. 1126 B. 

A perplexing passage. (1) .\s mapawerexy is for the 
ae that branch of ethics which makes personal applica- 
tion of moral prince ‘iples. the mss. may be right. (2) By 
changing av77 to airjy, a little more sting is piven to this 
tame remark: ‘he thinks that she preaches.” (3) If this 
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lived with Leontion the courtesan; that he put for- 
ward as his own the doctrines of Democritus about 
atoms and of Aristippus about pleasure; that he 
was not a genuine Athenian citizen, a charge brought 
by Timocrates and by Herodotus in a book On the 
Training of Epicurus as a Cadet; that he basely 
flattered Mithras,? the minister of Lysimachus, be- 
stowing on him in his letters Apollo’s titles of Healer 
and Lord. Furthermore that he extolled Idomeneus, 
Herodotus, and Timocrates, who had published his 
esoteric doctrines, and flattered them for that very 
reason. Also that in his letters he wrote to Leontion, 
‘“O Lord Apollo, my dear little Leontion, with what 
tumultuous applause we were inspired as we read 
your letter.” Then again to Themista, the wife of 
Leonteus: ‘‘ I am quite ready, if you do not come 
to see me, to spin thrice on my own axis and be 
propelled to any place that you, including Themista, 
agree upon”; and to the beautiful Pythocles he 
writes : ‘‘ [will sit down and await thy divine advent, 
my heart’s desire.” And, as Theodorus says in the 
fourth book of his work, Against Epicurus, in another 
letter to Themista he thinks he preaches to her.? 
It is added that he corresponded with many courte- 
sans, and especially with Leontion, of whom Metro- 
dorus also was enamoured. It is observed too that 
in his treatise On the Ethical End he writes in these 


is one of the fifty scandalous letters alluded to in § 3, Froben’s 
airy wepaiver, which Bignone and Apelt adopt, may be 
right. (4) If emend we ‘must, a rude remark is quite as 
probable as a compliment, ¢f. $8. Hence vouifer atry<y> 
mapacxuvetv, “he deems her mad,” if she says or thinks 
so-and-so, would be in the master’s blunt manner, and 
Themista (to use the language of Phaedrus, 249 D) vovGeretrae 
ws Tapaxcvotca. 
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téAous ypagew otrws: Od yap eywye exw Ti 
vonaw Tayaédr, ddarpav pev Tas bud. xvrAdy 
7dovds, agespcy be Tas Ou ad podiaiw Kal Tas be 
akpoapdtwr Kai Tas bia propdfs. €v Te TH Tos 
Ilvdoxréa émtotoAn ypadew [ladelav b€ macar, 
pakdpte, debye TaKdrlov dpdpevos. "Enierytds 
TE xwatdoAdyov avrov Kadet Kal 7a pdAcora 
Aowdop et. 

Kat pry Kal Tioxparns ev tots émuypadopévois 
Evdpavrois 6 Myzpoduipouv perv adeAdds, palnrns 
b€ avrob HS oxoArjs expotjoas grat dis avdrov 
Tijs Hyepas epetv amo tpudijs, éavTov Te Sunyetras 
poyis exdvyeiy loxioar tas vuKtepwas éxeivas 
drocodias Kal Ti pvoTiKiy éxelvny ovvdiaeywyyy. 
tov te "Emixovpov 7oAAd Kata Tov Adyor Hyvoy- 
Kévat Kal 7oAd uGdAdov Kata Tov Biov, TO Te CHa 
eAcew@s Staxetabur, as ToAAdv éTdv poh SUvacGar 
azo Tob popeiov davaoryvat: _peav Te avadoKew 
jpepyotay | els THY TpameClav, os avros ev TH mpos 
Aeovriov émvatoAR ypdder Kal év TH mpos Tovs ev 
MuriAjvn puroadgous. ouvetvat ze avT@ TE Kal 
Myz7, Tpodwpy éraipas kal dAdas, Mappdprov Kal 
“Hbciaw Kal "Epesrvov kat Nuxtdiov. Kal ev Tals 
éxta Kal tpidxovta PBiPArows Tais Ilepi pdoews ra. 
mAeiava TavTa A€yew Kal avteypadew ev adrats 





2 Cf. Athen, xii. 546 ©, who cites the concluding words 
more fully thus: kai ras 6a poppijs xar’ byw Hdeias Kiwioes: 
also vii. 280 a and, for a shorter version than that of D. L., 
vii. 278 Fr. Cf. also Cie, Tuse. Disp. iii. 41. The last words 
have been taken to refer especially to the pleasures afforded 
by music and again by painting and the plastic arts. 
But perhaps Epicurus is merely citing typical examples of 
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terms’: “I know not how to conceive the good, 
apart from the pleasures of taste, sexual pleasures, 
the pleasures of sound and the pleasures of beautiful 
form.’ And in his letter to Pythocles: “ Hoist all 
sail, my dear boy, and steer clear of all culture.” 
Epictetus calls him preacher of effeminacy and 
showers abuse on him. 

Again there was Timocrates, the brother of 
Metrodorus, who was his disciple and then left the 
school. He in the book entitled Merriment asserts 
that Epicurus vomited twice a day from over-indul- 
gence, and goes on to say that he himself had much 
ado to escape from those notorious midnight philoso- 
phizings and the confraternity with all its secrets ; 
further, that Epicurus’s acquaintance with philosophy 
was small and his acquaintance with life even smaller ; 
that his bodily health was pitiful,? so much so that 
for many years he was unable to rise from his chair ; 
and that he spent a whole mina daily on his table, 
as he himself says in his letter to Leontion and 
in that to the philosophers at Mitylene. Also that 
among other courtesans who consorted with him and 
Metrodorus were Mammarion and Hedia and Erotion 
and Nikidion. He alleges too that in his thirty- 
seven books On Nature Epicurus uses much repeti- 
tion and writes largely in sheer opposition to others, 
intense pleasures under the heads of the four senses: (i.) 
taste ; (ii.) touch; (iii.) hearing; (iv.) seeing. The omission 
of pleasant odours is curious; cf. Plato, Phil. 51 E Getov 
yévos Nova. 

> Of. Aelian, Fr. 39 (De Epicuro eiusque diseipulis). 
According to him the three brothers of Epicurus were all 
victims of disease. Plutarch (Von posse suaviter, ete., 
1097 £) mentions the dropsy. However much his ailments 
were exaggerated by his enemies, they do not seem to have 
hindered him from literary work. 
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ddAots te Kat Navowdavet 7a Theiora Kal avr y 
réEer ddoKew ovTes” “PAWN irwoav: cixe yap 
éxelvos wdivwy THv amo Tob oTépaTos Kavynow 
THY copiaTiK Ty, Kabamep Kat aAdot moMol Trav 
avep adda.’ Kal adrov "Exixoupov ev Tais emt- 
oN mept Navarddvors déyew: “ Tatra tyayev 
adrov eis ExoTacw ToLadTnv, Wate pot AoopEtabat 
Kal dmoKaAev diddaKadov.”’ mAevpova te adrov 
exdrer Kal aypdppatov Kal azmaTe@va Kal Tépvnv: 
tous te Tept HAdrwra AovvcoKkdAakas Kat adrov 
TlAdrwva ypucoty, kat ’ApiotoréAn dawrtov, <év> 
Karapa yovTa TI TaTp@av ovciay otpatevecbat 
Kat dappaKxotuwnrety: poppopopov Te Mpwrayopay 
Kal ypadéea Anpoxpirov Kal ev Kepras ypdppara 
bidaoKew* “HpdAerrov rte KuKyTHY Kat Anud- 
Kpizov Anpdxpirov Kat *Avridwpov Lavvidwpov- 
zovs Te Kuvixods ey8pods ris “EAAdbos* Kat Tods 
dcadextiKovs ToAudidpovs, Uvppuva 8 auabh Kat 
amaldevTor. 

Mepivace 8 otro. 7H yap av6pt HdpTupes 
ixavot THs avuTepBAir ov T™pos mavras edyver- 
poovyns 7 TE Tazpis yadkats eixdat Tysioaca ot 
ve fido. tocodror To TARGos ws pnd’ av wdédAcow 
GAas preTpetabar Svante ol TE ‘yvuopysor TavTeEs 
cats doypatikats adtod ceiphot mpooxaracyebertes, 
aAjv Mytpoddipov tod Lrparovixéws mpos Kap- 








2 Cf, Sext. Emp. sfde. math. i, 3 viv mdetpova xadov Tov 
Navewpdvynvy ws avaictynrov; Plato, Phil. 21 fhv dé ovk 
avApwrov Biov add Tivos wre’ uoves; Hesychius, s.v.; whence 
it appears that obtuseness and insensibility, not weakness 
or pPhability, were the qualities imputed by this term, 

An ironical compliment, probably on Plato’s style: ef. 
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especially to Nausiphanes, and here are his own 
words : “ Nay, let them go hang: for. when labouring 
with an idea, he too had the sophist’ s off- hand boast- 
fulness like many another servile soul”; besides, 
he himself in his letters says of Nausiphanes : “ This 
so maddened him that he abused me and called me 
pedagogue.”’ Epicurus used to call this Nausiphanes 
jelly-fish,¢ an illiterate, a fraud, and a trollop ; Plato’s 
school he called ‘‘ the toadies of Dionysius.” their 
master himself the “ golden” Plato.” and Aristotle 
a profligate, who after, devouring his patrimony took 
to soldiering and selling drugs; Protagoras a pack- 
carrier and the scribe of Democritus and village 
schoolmaster; Heraclitus a muddler®:; Democritus 
Lerocritus (the nonsense-monger): and Antidorus 
Sannidorus (fawning gift-bearer) ; the Cynics foes of 
Greece; the Wiakechicuns despoilers; and Pyrrho 
an ignorant boor. 

But these people are stark mad. For our philo- 
sopher has abundance of witnesses to attest his 
unsurpassed goodwill to all men—his native land, 
which honoured him with statues in bronze; his 
friends, so many in number that they could hardly 
be counted by whole cities. and indeed all who knew 
him, held fast as they were by the siren-charms of 
his doctrine, save Metrodorus ¢ of Stratonicea, who 
xpugdcrouos. It is not likely that Plato was ever regarded 
as a Midas or a golden simpleton, tor which latter meaning 
Lucian, Pro lapsu in sal. i. yw 6 xpvoots. is cited by Bignone. 

¢ In the same ironical sense in which Plato speaks of the 


Heracliteans who preached Hux as rods péovras (Theaet. 
151 a), “ themselves in flux.” 

4 This man (not to be confounded with the more famous 
Metrodorus of Lampsacus, cf. §22) must belong to the 


second century B.c., if he was a contemporary of Carneades 
(c. 215-130 B.c.). 
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veadyy amoxwpnoavras, Taya PBapuvbevros Tats 
avurrepBArrots adrot ypnorétnow: 4 Te d.ado0y%}, 
Tmac@v oxedov éxAirovady Tay GAdwy, éoael 
rs \ / a \ > 4 ” 
diauevovoa Kal vnpibwous dpyas amoAvovea adAnv 
€€ ans TeV yrwpiuwy: 4 Te mpos Tods yoveas 
ebyapiotia Kal 7 mpds Tovs ddbeAdods edzrotia mpds 
Te Tovs oikéTas Huepotns, ws SHAov Kak TaY 
biabyxav atrot Kai dre adrol ovvediAoaddouy 
att@, dv Av evdokdtatos 6 mpoeipnyevos Mis: 
Kabddov te % mpos mdvras adroi dirdavOpwria. 
Ths pev yap mpos Jeovs dadtyTos Kal Tpos TaTpida 
¢ ” € ‘a € ~ x > 
pidias dArexros 4 didbecis: drepBoAf yap ém- 
etkelas ove TodiTelas HbaTo. Kal yadeTwTaTwY 
5é€ Kaipav Katacydv7wy tTyvikade THY “EAAdéa, 
abdTob KataBidvar, dis 7 Tpls Tods mrepl THY "Twviav 
Tomous mpos Tovs didous SdiadpaydvTa. ot Kal 
mavraydbev mpos adtov adixvotivto Kal cuveBiouv 
ae one A r , Vo , 
abt &v TH kj7w, Kaba dyat kat >AmoAACSwpos- 
a \ ’ , ~ , ~ ? > 
év Kal dydonKkovra prav mpiacba. Avoxdys § év 
Th tTpitn THs emdpouns dnow edredAcorata Kal 


ta # ce - ~ ” Ma 
Airétata diaitepevor. ““ KoTtvAn yodv,” dyaiv, 
“oimdiou ApKobyTo, 70 b€ av vdwp wv adtois 
morév. Tov 7 *Ezixoupov pi aktodv eis Té 


\ , ‘ 95 8 s \ 
KOLVOV Kkatatibecbat Tas ovowas, xalarrep TOV 





2 So Aristocles; cf. Euseb, Praep. Ev. xiv. 21. 1, and 
Numenius, ib. xiv. 5. 3. The indications of time are so 
vague that this defence of Epicurus might be ascribed to 
D. L. himself. If, however, we compare the list of calum- 
niators of Epicurus cited in §§ 3, 4, we see that none of them 
is later than the Augustan age. ‘To the same date belongs 
a passage in the article of Suidas on Epicurus—xal dcéuewev 
n abrov axon ws Kaicapos tov mpwrov éry axl’, év ols duddoxoe 
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went over to Carneades, being perhaps burdened by 
his master’s excessive goodness; the School itself 
which, while nearly all the others have died out, 
continues for ever without interruption through 
numberless reigns of one scholarch after another ¢ ; 
his gratitude to his parents, his generosity to his 
brothers, his gentleness to his servants, as evidenced 
by the terms of his will and by the fact that they 
were members of the School, the most eminent of 
them being the aforesaid Mys; and in general, his 
benevolence to all mankind. His piety towards the 
gods and his affection for his country no words can 
describe. He carried deference to others to such 
excess that he did not even enter public life. He 
spent all his life in Greece, notwithstanding the 
calamities which had befallen her in that age?; 
when he did once or twice take a trip to Ionia, it was 
to visit his friends there. Friends indeed came to 
him from all parts and lived with him in his garden. 
This is stated by Apollodorus, who also says that he 
purchased the garden for eighty minae ; and to the 
same effect Diocles in the third book of his Epitome 
speaks of them as living a very simple and frugal 
life; at all events they were content with half a 
pint of thin wine and were, for the rest, thorough- 
going water-drinkers. He further says that Epicurus 
did not think it right that their property should 
be held in common, as required by the maxim of 


aris éyévovro 1.6’, As Usener has shown (Epicurea, 373), the 
interval of 227 years is reckoned from 270 to £4 B.c. 

> In the siege of Athens he is said to have maintained his 
disciples, counting out to each his ration of beans (Plut. 
Demetr. 34). 

¢ Cf. Epist. 32 (Fr. 176 Usener). This celebrated letter 
to a child was written from Lampsacus on such a journey. 
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Tlvéayopav Kowa 7a didwy A€yovra: amuatrovvTwy 

1 > ‘ tas 29> 2 4 ON , 
yap eivat To ToLotrov’ ef O° ariotwy ovde didwv. 
atros té dynow év rats émortodats, vdaTe povov 
dpxeioba. Kal dptw ATd. Kal, “ wépov poe 
A» , ‘cc , ao ¢ , 
zupov,' dai, KvOpidiov, Ww orav BovAwpat 
modureAcvoactar Svvwpar.”’ Towobros iv 6 Thy 
Bony ctv zéAos Soyparilay, év Kal “A@jvatos 
Ou emeypappatos oUTWS Upver: 


avOpwrot, Hox Getre 74. xelpova., Kat dud Képdos 
daAnorot veureov dpxere Kal troAduwv: 

Tas Ries 8° 6 7AobTos Gpov twa Basov emioxer, 
at O€ Keval septic: Tay amépavtov ddv. 

tobro NeokAjos muwurov téKos 7 Tapa Movodwy 
” nv ~ a € ~ eA 
éxAvev 7) IIvOobs &€ tepav tpurodwv. 


? é A \ ~ alt ” ~ 
elaopeba 5é€ Kat paddov mpoidvtes ek TE TaV 
doypatwy €K Te TOV pyTav adbrod. 

MdAcota 8° dmed€xXe7o, gyat AtoxAjjs, TOV 
apyaiwy *Avagayopav, Kaitou ev Tow dvretpn kes 
eae i ’ApyéA vd dddoKaa 
avt@, Kat “ApyéAaov tov LwxKparous voaaKador. 
eyipvate o€, ono, Tous yrwpipous Kal dud pwns 

éyew 7a éavtob UY YPAp para. 
Todrov ’AmoAAddwpos ev Xpovixots Navowpavovs 

3 ~ Lé ~ Ug > x A uv 
aKovoal pyar Kal Mpagedavous- adres O€ ov dnaww, 

> > 
adv’ éavrod, év TH mpos EvpvAoyov émiatoAy. aad 
ovoe Aevxum7 mov TWO. yeyevqodat pyor piAdaogor, 
ov7Te abtos ottTe “Eppapyos, ov évot dacr Kat 
"AzoANddu»pos 6 ’Emtxovpevos diddcKxarov Anpo- 
Kpitov yeyernobat. Anpajtptos dé dnow o Mayvns 


Kal Zevoxpatous abdrov akovoat. 


4 Auth. Plan, iv. 43. * Cf, Petronius, Sat. 132, 
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Pythagoras about the goods of friends; such a 
practice in his opinion implied mistrust, and without 
confidence there is no friendship. In his corre- 
spondence he himself mentions that he was content 
with plain bread and water. And again: “ Send 
me a little pot of cheese, that, when ‘T like. J may 
fare sumptuously.” Such was the man who laid 
down that pleasure was the end of life. And here 
is the epigram @ in which Athenaeus eulogizes him: 

Ye toil, O men, for paltry things and incessantly begin 
strife and war for gain; but nature’s wealth extends to a 
moderate bound, whereas vain judgements have a limitless 
range. This message Neocles’ wise son heard from the 
Muses or from the sacred tripod at Delphi.? 

And, as we go on, we shall know this better from 
his doctrines and his sayings. 

Among the early philosophers, says Diocles, his 
favourite was Anaxagoras, although he occasionally 
disagreed with him, and Archelaus the teacher of 
Socrates. Diocles adds that he used to train his 
friends in committing his treatises to memory. 

Apollodorus in his Chronology tells us that our 
philosopher was a pupil of Nausiphanes and Praxi- 
phanes¢; but in his letter to Eurylochus. Epicurus 
himself denies it and says that he was self-taught. 
Both Epicurus and Hermarchus deny the very nae 
ence of Leucippus the philosopher, though by some 
and by Apollodorus the Epicurean he is said to have 
been the teacher of Democritus. Demetrius the 
Magnesian affirms that Epicurus also attended the 
lectures of Xenocrates. 

© Cf. infra, §§ 36, 83. 

4 Tf this Praxiphanes was the pupil of Theophrastus, con- 
siderations of age would make it highly improbable that he 
could have taught Epicurus ; cf. Usener, Fr. 123. 
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Kexpnrac be refer Kupig. KaTa TOV TpayLarov, 
lg ore Suutary eoriv, ‘Aprorogavns 6 YpapL- 
pareKos airarar. cadjs 8 Hv ovTws, ws Kal ev 
7 epi pyToprijs veut Gee ao 7} } cadriverav 
dmatrety. Kal ev tais ématodats avtTi too Xatpew 
Ed mparrew Kat Urovdaiws Civ. 

’Aplotwr b€é gnow € ev TO ee fiw vov Ka- 
vova ypdipat avurov éx ToD Navowpdvous Tpizodos, 
od Kat aKotcai pyow adrov, adda kal Tlapdidrov 
Tob Taz TeveKod ev Law. adp€acbai re dirocodeiv 
eTav dmdpxovra dvoxaidera, adyyjoacbae b€ Tis 
axons é erav dv7a dvo mpos Tots TpidKovra. 

"Eyer be, pyow ° AoMAdsepos € ev Xpovxois, 
KaTa 70 Tplrov éTos Tis evdrns Kal éxarooris 
*Odupmuddos emt Lworyevous dpxovros pnvos ya- 
pndt&vos €Bddun, éreow vorepov tis TWAadtwvos 
TedevT is émta. mdpxovra 8 adrov ery dvo Kal 
TpiaKovTa Tmpa@Tov ev MoriAqun Kat Aapipare 
ovarjoacbae oxoAry ext ern mévre* emreita otrws 
ets “A@yvas preteABeiv Kat tedevTHGaL KaTa TO 
Saas éros THs éBdouns Kal eikoorhs Kal éxa- 
tooTns “OAupmiddos ent [lvOapdrou ern Budcavra 
dvo mpos Tots éPdopnKovra. TH Te oxoAnY dia- 
deEacba * "Eppapxov "Ayepoptou MouriAnvaiov. te- 
Acurijoat Ss avrov Aibw Tey otpwr emtoxebevrew, 
ws yo Kal "Eppapxos év emorodais, 7p2€pas 
voojoavTa Tecoapeokaldena., 6re Kal Pnow “Epp- 
ummos euPavra abrov ets muedov yaAkqv Kexpa- 
peevny Boate Jepu@ Kat airijoavra dkparov popiaa: 





4 This is no doubt the Academic philosopher, Ariston of 
Perey pupil of Antiochus, criticized by Philodemus in 
his Rhetoric, V.H.? iii, 168. 
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The terms he used for things were the ordinary 
terms, and Aristophanes the grammarian credits him 
with a very characteristic style. He was so lucid a 
writer that in the work On Rhetoric he makes clear- 
ness the sole requisite. And in his correspondence 
he replaces the usual greeting. “ I wish you joy,” by 
wishes for welfare and right living, ‘“‘ May you do 
well,” and “ Live well.” 

Ariston @ says in his Life of Epicurus that he derived 
his work entitled The Canon from the Tripod of 
Nausiphanes, adding that Epicurus had been a pupil 
of this man as well as of the Platonist Pamphilus ® in 
Samos. Further, that he began to study philosophy 
when he was twelve years old, and started his own 
school at thirty-two. 

He was born, according to Apollodorus in his 
Chronology, in the third year of the 109th Olympiad, 
in the archonship of S Sosigenes,° on the seventh day 
of the month Gamelion,? in the seventh year after 
the death of Plato. When he was thirty-two he 
founded a school of philosophy, first in Mitylene and 
Lampsacus, and then five years later removed to 
Athens, where he died in the second year of the 
127th Olympiad,’ in the archonship of Pytharatus, 
at the age of seventy-two ; and Hermarchus the son 
of Agemortus, a Mity lenaean, took over the School. 
Epicurus died of renal calculus after an illness which 
lasted a fortnight: so Hermarchus tells us in his 
letters. Hermippus relates that he entered a bronze 
bath of lukewarm water and asked for unmixed wine, 

+ Cf. Suidas, s.v.; Cie. ND. i. 72. 

© S41 Buc. 

4 The eighth month of the Attic civil year. Thus he 
would be born about February, 341 8.c. Plato died 347 Buc. 

© O7 1-270 Bic. 
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~ , ~ 
16 Tots te didows mapayyeikavra tev Soypatwv 
2 ee iB 
pepvjoba, otrw teAevTHoaL. 
Kai €orw dv els adtov ottw* 


, ‘\ / ‘ / a> > / 
xalpete, Kal peuvnobe Ta Sdypata: tobr’ ?Emi- 
KoUpos 
oe > , ” > , 
veratov eize pidos tobTos arodbipevos: 
Beppny és medov yap edAndAdbeev Kat dxpatov 
€ozacev, ei7” “Atonv dbvypov éemeoraoarto. 


otros pev 6 Bios tavdpds, Ade <bé> 7 TEeAEUTH. 
Kat duébero wae: “ Kara tdde didayu Ta ep- 
avtob mdvra *Apvvouayw WDirAoKpdtous Baribev 
Kal Tiyoxparer Anpnzpiov Horapiys Kata THY ev 

17 7 Myzpaw dvayeypapperny éxarepy Sow, eb 
@ Te Tov pev seiymov Kal Tad mpoadvra aire 
mapé€ovow “Eppapyw "Ayepo oprov MoriAqvaty Kal 
Tots oupdirccogotow atta Kai ois av “Epuapyos 
Katanrimn diaddxors THs durocodias, évdiarpiBew 
Kata dirdocodiav: Kal det b€ Tots dirocopotow 
amo Huadv, o7ws av ovvdcacwawow *Apvvondyw 
kat Tysoxpdrec kata To duvarov, TY ev T@ KIT! 
Sear peyy mapaxarariBepar trois 7” abrév KAnpo- 
vopots, ev @ av Tpome aopahéorarov q omus dv 
Kaxelvor Suatnp@ow Tov Kirov, Kabdrep Kat adrot 
ois av ot amo judv dirAocodotvTes Tapada@ow. 
Thv & oiktay tay ev Medlrn mapexérwoav >Apuve- 
paxos kat Tysoxparns evoixety “Eppdpyw Kat tots 
pet adTod dirocodobow, ews av “Epwapyos Ci. 

18 "Ex dé THY ywopevwy Tpocddwr THY SedopLevey 
ad? ypav >Apvvondyw Kat Tysoxparec Kata To 
duvarov peptlécbwaav pe? ‘Eppdpyou oKomov- 
prevoe els Te TA evayiouaTa TH TE TaTpl Kal TH 
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which he swallowed, and then, having bidden his 
friends remember his doctrines, breathed his last. 
Here is something of my own about him ¢: 


Farewell, my friends ; the truths I tanght hold fast : 
Thus Epicurus spake, and breathed his last. 

He sat in a warm bath and neat wine quatf’d, 

And straightway found chill death in that same draught. 


Such was the life of the sage and such his end. 

His last will was as follows: “ On this wise I give 
and bequeath all my property to Amynomachus, son 
of Philocrates of Bate and Timocrates, son of 
Demetrius of Potamus, to each severally according 
to the items of the deed of gift laid up in the Metroén, 
on condition that they shall place the garden and all 
that pertains to it at the disposal of Hermarchus, 
son of Agemortus, of Mitylene, and the members of 
his society, and those whom Hermarchus may leave 
as his successors, to live and study in? And I 
entrust to my School in perpetuity the task of aiding 
Amynomachus and Timocrates and their heirs to 
preserve to the best of their power the common life 
in the garden in whatever way is best, and that 
these also (the heirs of the trustees) may help to 
maintain the garden in the same way as those to 
whom our successors in the School may bequeath it. 
And Jet Amynomachus and Timocrates permit 
Hermarchus and his fellow-members to live in the 
house in Melite for the lifetime of Hermarchus. 

**And from the revenues made over by me to 
Amynomachus and ‘Timocrates tet them to the best 
of their power in consultation with Hermarchus make 
separate provision (1) for the funeral offerings to my 


@ Anth. Pal. vii, 106. > Cf. v. 52 supra. 
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pentpt Kat Tots adeAdots, Kal jy eis TV etOcopevny 
dyeobau yevebAvov apeepav Exdorou érous Th, ™po- 
TEpa Sexdry Tob DapnAvdves, aorep Kat eis 7 
yiwopevyy avvodov éxdorou penvos Tats cixdor TOV 
ovppidocopovyro 7 stv els vy jay te Kat Mytpo- 
Scpou <pyreny > KATATET AY LEVY ovrTedcitwoar 
S€ Kal THY TaV ddeApav mpepav zot Mocededvos: 
auvTeAeiTwoav be Kal Ty ToAvaivov 7o6 Mera- 
yerTuidvos Kabamep Kai jets. 

. "Empedciobwoar bé Kai "Apuvdpaxos Kal Tepro- 
Kparns rob vio Tob Mytpodapou "Exuxovpov Kat 
Tob viod rob Ilodvaivov, procogotvruv avTav 
Kal ovlavrwy pe? ‘Eppapxov. woavTws Se Tis 
duyarpos Tijs Myzpodapou Thy emyseAevay covet 
cbwoar, Kal ets nAuciay e\Potcav éxddrwoar @ 
av “Eppapxos eAnrau Tay pirocopowvrwv peer” 
airod, ovens abtqs ettdKTov Kal meBapxovons 
“Epudpxe. ddd7Twoav 8 "Apuvopaxos Kal Tyo- 
Kpatys €k TOV Drapxovody Hee mpooddwy els 
tpopiy TovTos, 6 Te av adbtois Kat’ eviavTov ém- 
5, ecbat Soxi oKoTOUpLEvols pb? ‘Eppdpxov. 

“ TlovetcOwoav dé pel” éaurav Kat “Eppapyov 
KUpwov Trav mpoodduy, iva pera Tob ovyKara- 
YEYNPLKOTOS np ev dirocodia Kat arareAcys- 
pévou Tyepovos Tov oupprocopowvra 7 piv €xaora. 
yivyrae. Thy dé mpoika TO OijAee Tradie, émedav 
eis 7AcKtay EO, pepiodtwoay *Apuvdpaxos kat 
Tysoxpatyns dcov av emidéxynta amd TOV bmapyov- 


2 That this aaehom lasted in the school for centuries is 
proved by the testimony of Cicero (De jin. ii. 101) and Pliny 
(uN. xxxv. 5), as weil as by the epigram of Philodemus 
(Anth. Pal. xi. 44). Cf. Athen, vii. 298 p ; supra, vi. 101, 
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father, mother, and brothers, and (2) for the cus- 
tomary celebration of my birthday on the tenth day 
of Gamelion in each year, and for the meeting of all 
my School held every month on the tw enfiath day 
to commemorate Metrodorus and myself according 
to the rules now in force.* Let them also join in 
celebrating the day in Poseideon which commemor- 
ates mv brothers: and likewise the day in Meta- 
geitnion which commemorates Polyaenus, as I have 
done hitherto. 

“And let Amynomachus and Timocrates take care 
of Epicurus, the son of Metrodorus, and of the son 
of Polyaenus, so long as they study and live with 
Hermarchus. Let them likewise provide for the main- 
tenance of Metrodorus’s daughter.’ so long as she is 
well-ordered and obedient to Hermarchus; and, when 
she comes of age, give her in marriage to a husband 
selected by Hermarchus from among the members 
of the School; and out of the revenues accruing to 
me let Amynomachus and Timocrates in consultation 
with Hermarchus give to them as much as they think 
proper for their maintenance vear by year. 

« Let them make Hermarchus trustee of the funds © 
along with themselves, in order that everything may 
be done in concert with him, who has grown old with 
me in philosophy and is left at the head of the School. 
And when the girl comes of age, let Amynomachus 
and Timocrates pay her dowry, taking from the 


® Possibly Danaé: cf. Athen. xiii. 593 c. 

¢ That funds were raised by friends of FEpicurus and 
placed at his disposal is certain from the letter to Idomeneus : 
Plut. cfdv. Col. 18, 1117p (Usener fr. 130) méume ofv 
admapyas nuiv els Thy Tod iepod cwuaros Yepareiay. Nicanor 
seems to have been a recipient of this bounty. How like 
Auguste Comte ! 
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tw adaipodvtes per 7a. Tis ‘“Eppapxyouv yroyns. 
emupreAetowoav d€ Kal Nuxdvopos, xabamep Kat 
jpets, tv’ 6got TOV ovpdirocopovvrwy 7 Huty Xpetav év 
rots iSlols Tapecynpevor Kal THY mécay olKeroTnTa 
évdederypevot ovyKaraynpdoKel pel? pay mTpoet- 
Aovro év droaodia, pndevos Tay avayKaiwy évdecis 
KabeornKwow Tapa TI TmeTépav Svvapuy. 

 Aobvat dé ra PiBAla Ta Urdpyovta Hiv mdvTa 
“Eppapyw. 

«° Rav b€ Tl Tay avOpwrivwv mept “Eppeapxov 
yévntat mpd Tob Ta Mya Tpoddpou maida ets ipAukiay 
éAbeiv, Sobvat "Apvvopaxov Kat Tipoxparay, 6 ommus 
av edraKTourTay abra@v exaora yinta Tay avay- 
Kalwv, KaTa TO duvarov a dro TOV KarareAcyupevoov 
id? jar mpocddwv. Kal TaV Aoumay dmdvre cos 
ouvreTayapev jempedetcbwoar, é7ws dv KaTa TO 
evdexopevov exaoTa ylyvyTat. adinu t d€ Tov 

maldwv €Aevbepov Mov, Nuxiav, AvKava: adinus be 
kat Daidprov éAevbepia.”’ 

"H8n 5€ redevtév ypader mpos "Tdopevéa ryvde 
ere 

“Tap paraptay dyovrTes Kal apa TeAevraiay 
Tepav 706 Piov eypadopev opiv TauTl. oTpay- 
youpia TE TapyKorovbhjxet Kal Sucevrepicd 7d On 
tmepBodny ovK amohetmovra Too ev éavrots peyé- 
Gous. dvrimaperarreTo b€ maou Tovrous TO KATO 
puynv xaipov emt TH TOV yeyovora pty dua- 
Aoyropeiv puny. ov o dies Ths €k peupakiov 
Tapacrdcews mpos ene Kat didogodiay émysedov 
Tov maiiwr Mytpoddpov.”’ 


Kai d€Bero pev dbe. 
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property as much as cireumstances allow, subject to 
the approval of Hermarchus. Let them provide for 
Nieanor as I have hitherto done, so that none of 
those members of the schoo] who have rendered 
service to me in private life and have shown me 
kindness in every way and have chosen to grow 
old with me in the School should, so far as my 
means go, lack the necessaries of life. 

* All my books to be given to Hermarchus. 

“And if anything should happen to Hermarchus 
before the children of Metrodorus grow up, Amyno- 
machus and Timocrates shall give from the funds 
bequeathed by me, so far as possible, enough for 
their several needs, as long as they are well ordered. 
And let them provide for the rest according to 
my arrangements; that everything may be carried 
out, so far as it lies in their power. Of my slaves 
I manumit Mys, Nicias, Lycon, and I also give 
Phaedrium her liberty.” 

And when near his end he wrote the following 
letter to _ Idomeneus : 


“On this blissful day, which is also the last of my 
life, I write this to you. My continual sufferings from 
strangury and dysentery are so great that nothing 
could augment them; but over against them all I 
set gladness of mind at the remembrance of our past 
conyersations. But I would have you, as becomes 
your life-long attitude to me and to philosophy, 
watch over the children of Metrodorus.” 


Such were the terms of his will. 
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Mafyras 8€ éoye aoAdods pév, odddpa Se 
éMoyipous Myrpddwpov "A@nvatov 9 Tiyoxpa- 
TOUS Kal Lavdys Aapipaxnvor ds af’ od Tov 
dvépa é eyven, ovK améorn | an’ adrot Av eg penvarv 
eis THY olKelav, eet eravijAGe. yéyove be 
dyabos mavta, Kaba Kat 'Exixoupos év 7po- 
nyovpevars ypapats paprupet Kal ev 7@ Tpitw 
Tyoxparovs. zowdros 8 av Kal TV ddeAdiy 
Barida e&édo7o “[Sopevet, Kai Aedvtiov tHv *Ar- 
vuxy éraipay avadaBav efye maddaxhy. iv dé 
kal dxatdmAnkros mpds Te Tas dxAnoes Kal TOV 
Odvarov, os "Exixoupos. ev 7 TPT Mytpodaipe 
not. aot 5é kal T™po émra eTav adrod redevThoa 
TEVTKOOTOV Tptrov eros dyovra, Kal abros *Ent- 
Koupos év tals mpoeipnudvais diabijKais, ws mpo- 
aeAnAvbdtos abtod dnAovért, emiokimrer TEpl THs 
émuyseActas avrob Tov matowrv. géoxe S€ Kal Tov 
Tpoeipnirevov elkaiov twa adeAdoy tod Myrtpo- 
depov T yeoxparyy. 

Bibra 5é éore ToG Myrpoddpov rade: 


II pos Tos LaTpors Tpiu. 
Tlepi aicbyorenr. 

II pos Tipoxpdryy, 

Tlept peysdroyn Xlas. 


Tlepi THs UreKorpov appwrtias. . 





@ Metrodorus (830-277 n.c.) was the master’s beloved 
disciple; but the encomium preserved by Seneca (Hp. 52. 3) 
is certainly discriminating : * Epicurus says: ‘quosdam 
indigere ope aliena, non ituros si nemo praecesserit, sed 
bene seenturos: ex his Metrodorum ait esse.’ 

» Epicurns seems to have prefixed dedications or other short 
notices to the separate books of his larger works. Thus 
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Among his disciples, of whom there were many, 
the following were eminent : Metrodorus,” the son 
of Athenaeus (or of Timocrates) and of Sande, a 
citizen of Lampsacus, who from his first acquaintance 
with Epicurus never left him except once for six months 
spent on a visit to his native place, from which he 
returned to him again. His goodness was proved in 
all ways, as E spicurus testifies in the introductions ? 
to his works and in the third book of the 7%mocrates. 
Such he was: he gave his sister Batis to Idomeneus 
to wife, and himself took Leontion the Athenian 
courtesan as his concubine. He showed dauntless 
courage in meeting troubles and death, as Epicurus 
declares in the first book of his memoir. He died, 
we learn, seven years before Epicurus in his fifty- 
third year, and Epicurus himself in his will alr eady 
cited clearly speaks of him as departed, and enjoins 
upon his executors to make provision for Metrodorus’s 
children. ‘The above-mentioned Timocrates© also, 
the brother of Metrodorus and a giddy fellow, was 
another of his pupils. 

Metrodorus wrote the following works : 


Against the Physicians, in three books. 
Of Sensations. 

Against Timocrates, 

Of Magnanimity. 

Of Epicurus’s Weak Health. 


book xxviii. of bis great work On Nature was dedicated to 
Hermarchus, and this has come down to us in Vol. Here. 
Coll: Alt. vi. fr. 45 sqq. 

© This second mention of Timocrates (see §6) may have 
been a marginal note, not very suitably placed, intended to 
distinguish the renegade ‘Tiniocrates from his namesake, one 
of E picurus’ executors (§ 18). 
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IIpis rovs duadexzexor's. 
IIpos rovs codirras évvea. 
Tlept tas eri codtay wropetas. 
Tlepi tis petaBodAgs. 

Ilept wAor'rou. 

IIpés Aijpoxpitov. 

Tlepi: et-yevetas, 


"Hv kat TodAdvawos *A@qnvoddpov Aapipaxnvos, 
emuerkys Kal didikds, ws ot wept Dirddypov fact. 
Kal 6 duadefdprevos abrov "Eppapxos "Ayepoprov 
MoriAnvaios, dvnp marpos pev mévqtos, tas & 
dpyas mpocéxwy pytoptKots. 

Deperar Kal tovrov PiPrAia Kadota Tdd€* 


’ExurtodAuKka wept “EpmedoxAéovs etkooe wat b¥'o. 
Tlepi tov podyparoy. 

IIpos IAdtova. 

IIpos ’ApurroréeAny. 


oe mY , be a r t / € x > di 
TeAevTa 6€ mapadvcet, yevdojrevos ikavos avrip. 
Acovrevs TE Aapibarnves Opotws Kal 4 TOUTOU 
yur) Ocepiora, mpos Vv Kal yeypadev 6 o "Exixoupos: 
eve te Kode 7S Kai "Tdopeveds, Kal adTou Aap- 
paxnvol. Kat otro. pev edAAdyysor, dv Fv Kat 
lodvetpatos 6 bradeEdpevos “Eppapxov: év be- 
ed€€aTo Auvoviicros: év Baotreldns. Kat "Azrodo- 
dwpos 8 6 Kyzotupavvos yéyovey éAdoyysos, Os 





2 One of the four pillars of the school: a great geometer 
until he became an Epicurean (Cie. ale. Pr. 106 and De fin. 
i. 20). A letter of Epicurus to him is mentioned by Seneca 
(ip. 18. 9). 

& Colotes, a great admirer of the master, wrote a work to 
prove that life is impossible by the rules of any other 
philosophy. Plutarch wrote a tract against him: Hops 
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Against the Dialecticians. 

Against the S5ophists, in nine books. 
The Way to Wisdoin. 

Of Change. 

Of Wealth. 

In Criticism of Democritus. 

Of Noble Birth. 


Next came Polyaenus,? son of Athenodorus, a 
citizen of Lampsacus, a just and kindly man, as 
Philodemus and his pupils affirm. Next came 
Epicurus’s successor Hermarchus, son of Agemortus, 
a citizen of Mitylene, the son of a poor man and at 
the outset a student of rhetoric. 

There are in circulation the following excellent 
works by him : 


Correspondence concerning Empedocles, in twenty- 
two books. 

Of Mathematics. 

Against Plato. 

Against Aristotle. 


He died of paralysis, but not till he had given full 
proof of his ability. 

And then there is Leonteus of Lampsacus and his 
wife Themista, to whom Epicurus wrote letters ; 
further, Colotes® and Idomeneus, who were also 
natives of Lampsacus. All these were distinguished, 
and with them Polystratus, the successor of Herm- 
archus ; he was succeeded by Dionysius, and he by 
Basilides. Apollodorus, known as the tyrant of 
the garden, who wrote over four hundred books, is 
Kotwrgy, 1107 E-11273 and also a rejoinder entitled, Ovée 
Si €orw Hb€as Kar’ ’Emixovpor, to prove that even a pleasur- 
able life is unattainable on the principles of Epicurus. 
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umép tetpaxcaia ovveypaise PiBAla: dvo0 re Iro- 
Aeuator *AAeEavdpeis, 6 ze péAas Kal 6 Aevkds. 
Ziyvev te 6 Lidavios, axpoatys *AmoAAosdadpou, 
/ > ra ‘ f £ 5 ‘ 
26 woAvypddos avijp* Kat Anpirpios 6 émuxdnbeis 
Adkwv: Avoyévns te 6 Tapaetds 6 tas émAéxrous 
Ad , \ °>-—a t \ Pv a € 
oxodas ovyypaibas: Kat “Opiwv Kat ddAou ods of 
yuijovot "Emixotiperot codiatas amoKxadofiow. 
"Hoav dé Kal ddd\ow "Emixovpor tpeis: 6 Te 
: t e ‘ , oe a7 
Aeovrtéws vids Kal Oeuicras: érepos Mayvys: 
zéTaptos OmAopayos. 
Téyove 6€ zoAvypadutatos 6’ Emixoupos, wavras 
af YP ; e Laie Ne Ms 
if , - 
b7epBadAdpevos ANGEL PiBAtwr: KUAWSpot prev yap 
mpos Tovs TplaKoclous eiol. yéypamtTar bé prap- 
* ” > + ~ 2 td 2 > ) ~ 3 
tupiov e€whev év attots ovdév, aA’ atrod ciow 
2Fe , / 3 a \ ? ‘ # > 
EmKovpov dural. elyAov b¢ abrov Xpvaummos €v 
modvypadia, Kaba dno. kat Kapveddns mapdovrov 
> \ ~ , > ~ 3 , , ¢ 
abrov TOV PiBAlwv amoxaddv: ef yap Te yparar 6 
ao , “a ~ ta ¢< xX Es 
Smixoupos, diAoverkel TooobTov ypaisar 6 Xpvaur- 
~ \ 
27 70S. Kal did TOOTO Kal TOAAd Kis TabTa yeypade Kat 
2? 46 \ > / uw ma >? , 0. S \ 
70 émeAGov, Kat ddidpfwra elaKe TH Eerre’yecbar* Kat 
~ , 
Ta pwapTipia Tocabra éatw ws exeivwy ove yepew 
‘ / f % \ Ea wv id - 
70, BiPrdia, Kabarep Kat mapa Zivot éorw edpelv 
Kal Tapa "Apororéhet. Kal 7a ouyypapara pev 
"Exuxovpey qooatra Kal 7yAKadra, dv ta BéA- 
TioTd éott TAOE: 


Ilept dtvens extra Kai TpiKovra. 
epi dropuov Kal KEVOU, 

Tepi eporos. 

“Exeropiy TOV Tpos Tors pracKors, 
pos Tos Meyupixots. 
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also famous: and the two Ptolemaci of Alexandria, 
the one black and the other white: and Zeno® of 
Sidon, the pupil of Apollodorus. a voluminous author : 
and Demetrius.? who was called the Laconian: and 
Diogenes of Tarsus, who compiled the select lectures : 
and Orion, and others whom the genuine Epicureans 
call Sophists. 

There were three other men who bore the name 
of Epicurus : one the son of Leonteus and Themista : 
another a Magnesian by birth ; and a third, a drill- 
sergeant. 

{_Epicurus was a most prolific author and eclipsed 
all before him in the number of his writings: for 
they amount to about three hundred rolls, and con- 
tain not a single citation from other authors; it is 
Epicurus himself who speaks throughout. Chrysippus 
tried to outdo lim in authorship according to Car- 
neades, who therefore calls him the literary parasite 
of Epicurus. “ For every subject treated by Epicurus, 
Chrysippus in his contentiousness must treat at equal 
length ; hence he has frequently repeated himself 
and set down the first thought that occurred to him. 
and in his haste has left things unrevised. and he 
has so many citations that they alone fill his books: 
nor is this unexampled in Zeno and Aristotle.” 

_ Such, then, in number and character are the writings 
of Epicurus, the best of which are the following : 


Of Nature, thirty-seven books. 
Of Atoms and Void. 
Of Love. 
Epitome of Objections to the Physicists. 
Against the Megarians. 

@ Cf, Cie. Ae. Post. 146: N.D. i. 59. 
2 CP. Sext. Rmp. ldr. math, viii. S48 sqq.3 Strabo. xiv. 658. 
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Atazopiat, 
Ki'peae 60§un. 
Ilept aiperewy cat puyor. 
IIepi redovs. 
Ilept xpetypiov 7) Karey. 
Naipedypos. 
Tlepit Geo. 
Tes oe 
Ept daL6TyTOS, 


“Hyqoudvaé. 


Ilept Biov 6 
Ilept duxacorpaytas. 
NeoxAns zpos Oeniorav. 
js mpos Oep 
Nupwocvov. 
Etprhoxos mpos Myzpodwpor. 
Ilepi tov dpav. 
pi p 
Ilept ris év ty dtopm ywrvias. 
Tepi ais. 
Tlepe el papperys. 
Tlept rubaov d6o£ar mpds Tipoxparyy. 
p ; pos Tyoxpary 
[IpoyreoteKor, 
Il potpemtixos. 
potp 
Ilepi etdbrAov, 
Tept havracias. 


"Apurté6Povdos. 


Hept povoexys. 

Tlept cexatortvys Kat Tov GAAwy dperov. 
Ilept Spor Kat Yaperos. 

IloAu pious. 

Tipoxparys 7 

Miyzpodupos é’. 


"A VTOwpos p" %, 


Tlept voowy ongae pos MiOpyyv. 





2 The full title, Hepi vécwr cai Oavdzov, ** Of Diseases and 
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Problems. 

Sovran Maxims. 

Of Choice and Avoidance. 

Of the End. 

Of the Standard, a work entitled Canon. 
Chaeredemus. 

Of the Gods. 

Of Piety. 

Hegesianax. 

Of Human Life, four books. 

Of Just Dealing. 

Neocles : dedicated to Themista. 
Symposium. 

Eurylochus : dedicated to Metrodorus. 
Of Vision. 

Of the Angle in the Atom. 

Of Touch. 

Of Fate. 

Theories of the Feelings 
Discovery of the Future. 

Introduction to Philosophy. 

Of Images. 

Of Presentation. 

Aristobulus. 

Of Music. 

Of Justice and the other Virtues. 

Of Benefits and Gratitude. 

Polymedes. 

Timocrates, three books. 

Metrodorus, five books. 

Antidorus, two books. 

Theories about Diseases <and Death>—to Mithras.¢ 





against ‘Timocrates. 


Death,” is preserved in a Herculaneum papyrus, 1012, col. 38, 
thus correcting our ass. of D. L. 
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KadduoroAas. 


Hepi BartXetas. 
*Avagiperns. 
’ExirroAai, 


a A > ~ a? 3 a > , z 

A 6é ade@ Soke? ev adrots, éxbéofar meipacojat 
Tpels emaToAas a’totd wapabéuevos, ev ais macav 
\ € ~ ta > , , % 
Tv é€avtot dirdooodiay émeurérunrar: Ojoopev dé 
Kal Tas Kupias adrto6 dd€as Kal ef te edokev 
> ~ > - > A eo A rd 
exdoyhs a€iws avedbéyybar, wore cé mavraydbev 
Katapabety Tov dvopa Kav Kpivew eidévar. 

TH perv ody apart TV émat olny ypader mpos 
ip Soro <irig éott mept Tay dvotx@v: tiv dé 
devrépav pos Tlvdoxéa>, Hrs é€ori Tept per~ 
apotiuy: Thy Tpirqy mpos Mevourda, & gore 8° ev adrh 
To, mept Biwv. dpxréov 87) amo THs mparns, ohiya 
mpoeimovta mept THs Siaipécews THS Kat’ adrov 
didoaodias. 

Atatpetrat totvuv els rpia, 76 Te KavormiKoY Kat 

‘ 
duotkov Kal 7OcKdv. TO ev ody KavoveKdV épddous 
emt THY TMpaypatelav exer, Kal €oTw ev évl T@ em- 
, Fé LJ ‘ ‘ x \ r & 

ypadopevw Kavesy: ro b€ duoikoy TH Tept Pvoews 
Jewpiav wacav, kat €orw ev tats Tlept didoews 
BiProus éxrde Kal tTpidKovTa Kal rats émorodais 
Kata, oTotyetov: TO S€ HOiKdv TA TEpl alpécews Kal 

~ ” ‘ ‘ > ~ \ c t A 
duyjs: eore b€ Kat ev rats Ilept Biwy BiBrous Kat 
emuotoAais Kat T@ Wepi réAous. eiawOace pévros 
TO KavoviKoy Cuot TH dvoid tatrew* Kadovor 
om adr 3 mrepi Kpurnpiov Kal apxis: Kal Grouxers- 
TiKov: TO b€ duoikov mepl yevécews Kai POopas, 





9 fe. §§ 29-31, the frat of thease summaries of doctrine 
which take up so much of Book X. 
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Callistolas. 

Of Kingship. 
Anaximenes. 
Correspondence. 


| The views expressed in these works | will try to 
set forth by quoting three of his epistles, in which 
he has given an epitome of his whole system. I will 
also set down his Sovran Maxims and any other 
utterance of his that seems worth citing. that you 
may be in a position to study the philosopher on all 
sides and know how to judge him. 

The first epistle is addressed to Herodotus and 
deals with physics; the second to Pythocles and 
deals with astronomy or meteorology; the third 
is addressed to Menoeceus and its subject is human 
Jife. We must begin with the first after some 
few preliminary remarks* upon his division of 
philosophy. 

It is divided into three parts—Canonic. Physics. 

Ethies. Canonie forms the introduction to the 
system and is contained in a single work entitled The 
“Canon. The physical part includes the entire theory 
of Nature: it is contained in the thirty-seven books 
Of Nature and, in a summary form, in the letters. 
The ethical part deals with the facts of choice and 
aversion: this may be found in the books Ox 
Human Life, in the letters, and in his treatise Of 
the End. The usual arrangement, however, is to 
conjoin canonic with physics, and the former they call 
the science which deals with the standard and the 
first principle, or the elementary part of philosophy, 
while physics proper, they say, deals with becoming 
and perishing and with nature; ethies, on the other 
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S, x , ‘ & 3 ‘ ‘ iz ~ ‘ 
Kal wept dvcews: 70 dé HOcKov mepi aiper@y Kal 
devxtav Kal mept Biwy Kal rédovs. 

Tih Suarenreaay ws TapéAKovoay drodoKud- 
Covow: dpxeiv yap Tovs pvowKovds Xwpetv Kara. 
Tous TaV Tpayparey hOdyyous. ev Toivuy TO 
Kavdn Aéywv éorly 6 "Etixoupos KpLTy pla, Tis 
dAnbelas etvac tas aicbjoes kal mpodnipecs Kal Ta 
ab n, of & °Emxovpero. Kal tas pavtaoriKas 
> at lod , Be A ‘\ > ~ * 
émtBoras Tis duavoias. Ayer bé Kal ev TH Mpos 

‘4 > ~ ‘ > ~ ig , ‘ , 

Hpddotov emo Kal ev rats Kupias dd€ats. 
be on foo» , co ” z ? \ 

maoa yap, dyaiv, atoOnors ddoyos éoTe Kal 
pv iuns obdepids dexTLKH oUTE yap Ud’ adrHs ovTE 
td’ Eérépov xu beioa dvvarai Tt mpoobeivar 7 
dere: ode éott 70 duvdpevov auras SieddyEau. 
ovre yap 1 domoyévera atabjars THY opoyer dua 
THY iooabeveray, ol” 7 dvopoyévera THY dvopio- 
yeveray, ob yap tév abrayv eta KperuKcal: ovre 
pay Adyos, mas VP Adyos aro TOV aicdjcewy 
HPTAT AL. out? 7 érépa Ty érépav, mdoats yap 
Tpooéxoper. Kal 70 ra emacbipata 8 th- 
cordvat morobrat THY Trav aicOncecwy dAnGevav. 
déarnne d€ TO TE opav eas kal dover, correp 
TO dAyetv: dOev Kal mepl Tay adyjAwy ano TaV 
dawopevev xpy onecotobar. Kal yap Kal émivora 





a An opinion often emphasized: e.g. §§ 37, 73, 82, 152. 
Cf. Luer. iii. 931 sqq. 

» Such mental apictanes are caused by atoms too fine to 
affect sense: ef. § 64 infra; Luer. ii. 740 sqq., iv. 722 sqq.s 
Cie. VD. i, 54. On the whole subject consult Usener’s 
Epicurea, Fr. 242-265, and, more especially, Sext. Emp. 
Adv, math, vii. 203-216. © Cf. inf. § 146. 

4 j.¢, the trustworthiness of the senses (aic@jcewv) con- 
sidered as faculties of sense-perception : ef. Sext. Emp. Adv. 
math, viii. 9 (Usener, Fr. 244). 
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hand, deals with things to be sought and avoided, 
with human life and with the end-in-chief. 

) They reject dialectic as superfluous ; holding that 
in their inquiries the physicists should be content to 
employ the ordinary terms for things. Now in The 
Canon Epicurus affirms that our sensations and 
preconceptions and our feelings are the standards of 
truth; the Epicureans generally make perceptions 
of mental presentations ® to be also standards. His 
own statements are also to be found in the Summary 
addressed to Herodotus and in the Sovran Maxims. 
| Every sensation, he says, is devoid of reason and 
‘incapable of memory ; for neither is it self-caused 
nor, regarded as having an external cause, can it 
add anything thereto or take anything therefrom.’ 
‘Nor is there anything which can refute sensations or 
convict them of error : one sensation cannot convict 
another and kindred sensation, for they are equally 
valid ; nor can one sensation refute another which is 
not kindred but heterogeneous. for the objects which 
the two senses judge are not the same°; nor again 
can reason refute them, for reason is wholly depend- 
ent on sensation ; nor can one sense refute another, 
since we pay equal heed to all. And the reality of 
separate perceptions guarantees @ the truth of our 
senses. But seeing and hearing are just as real 
as feeling pain. Hence it is from plain facts that 
we must start when we draw inferences about the 
unknown.? For all our notions are derived from 


¢ More precisely éy\ov=that which does not come within 
the range of sense. Compare e.g. § 38 7d rpoouévov Kai 7d 
a&dnXov, and the way in which the conception of void is ob- 
tained in $40. In § 62 it is called 76 mpocdotafouevov rept 
Tov doparov. 
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Taoat a7o Tov aicbnoewy yeyovac KaTa TE TeEpt- 
mTwow Kal advadoyiav Kai duoldTyTa Kal atvOeow, 
ovpBadropevov tt Kal Tob Aoytopob. Ta Te TAY 
pawvopevay davtdopata Kal <Ta> Kat’ dvap adnOA, 
Kiel yap’ TO d€ juz) ov od Kweli.” 

Thy 6é Tpornib A€yovouw otovet Katadyn 7 
Sééay opOnv 7) evvorav 7 xabouany vonow évamo- 
KEeyernv, TovTéoTe penny ToO ToAAdKis eEwbev 
pavevros, olov 70 Towotrév éatw dvbpwrros: da 
yap 7 pnOivar dvOperros ev0ds Kara Tpornyy 
Kat 6 TUTmos adrod voetras TporjyoupLeveay To 
altoOycewy. marti obv dvomare 70 mparus oT , 
TETaYEVvOV evapyés €ore: Kal ovK dy ely Tjoape. 
TOC nTOUpLEvor, et B. Tporepov eyveoxetpev abo 
oiov To moppw crus immos €oTiy 7 Bods: dei 
yap Kata mpodniw éyvwKevar mote trou Kal Boe 
popdyv: 006? av avoudoaéev Te pt) mpdTEpor 
avrot Kata mpodAnyuy tov tUmov pabdvtes. evap- 
yels obv etow at Tporribers Kal TO dogaarov amo 
Tporepov Tus evapyods ipryrat, é¢ 6 avadhepovtes 
Aéyopev, otov To8ev t iopev et TOOTS €oTW dvO perros ; 
wh dé Sdgav Kal di oAqibe A€yovow, adn 67 Té pao 

evo: av prev yap émyLopTupyrar 7 py 
drrinagrophras, adn 67) etvar’ éav dé Len) eTTULEp 
lass 7 dvTyapTupyr at, pevdy Tuyxavew. dOev 

TO> mpoopevov etonyOn: olov TO mpoopeivar Kat 





7 (7, Sext. Emp. efde. math, viii. 63, 

» je, in conformity with the sense-data which precede the 
recognition. 

© See § 124. where a true zpd\nYus is opposed to a false 
ird\nyis. In Aristotle tré\nYis is often a synonym of 64a: 
cf. Bonitz, Index Ar., s.v. 
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perceptions. cither by actual contact or by analogy, 
or resemblanee, or composition, with some slight aid 
from reasoning. And the objects presented to mad- 
men and to * people in dreams are true, for they 
produce effects—z.e. movements in the mind— whieh 
that which is unreal never does.} 

\By preconception they mean a sort of apprehension 
or a right opinion or notion, or universal idea stored 
in the mind; that is, a recollection of an external 
object often presented, e.g. Such and such a thing is 
a man: for no sooner is the word “ man” uttered 
‘than we think of his shape by an aet of preconeep- 

“fon, in which the senses take the lead. Thus the 
object primarily denoted by every term is then plain 
and clear. And we should never have started an 
jnvestigation, unless we had known what it was that 
“ye were in seareh of. Vor example: The object 
standing yonder is a horse or a cow. Before making 
this judgement, we must at some time or other have 
known by preconception the shape of a horse or a 
cow. We should not have given anything a name, 
if we had not first learnt its form by way of pre- 
conception. It follows, then, that preconceptions are 
clear.) .The object of a judgement is derived from 
something previously clear, by teference to which 
we frame the proposition, e.g. ““ How do we know 
that this is a man?,” Opinion they also call con- 
ception or assumption, and declare it to be true and 
false*; for it is true if it is subsequently confirmed 
or if it is not contradicted by evidence, and false if 
it is not subsequently confirmed or is contradicted 
by evidence. Hence the introduction of the phrase, 
“that which awaits ” confirmation, e.g. to wait and 
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eyyvs yevésbar ta TUpyw Kai pabeiv drotos eyyus 
dpatverar, 

Ila@n dé Aéyouaw efvae Svo, ndoviyy Kal dAynddva, 
toTdpeva wept may Cov, Kat THY bev olxetor, THY 
dé addAdrpiov: 80 dv Kplvecbar tds aipéces Kat 
duyds. Ta&v Te Cyricewv efvae ras fev epi TOV 
Tpayparwv, Tas bé repli pry Tv dwvny. Kal 
tabra d€ epi tis Staipécews Kal tod KpiTnpiov: 
oToLyeLwoas. 

"Avizéov 8€ éxi tiv émorod}y. 


cod t ¢ ‘ id 

Ezixovpos ‘Hpoddétw yaipew. 
ce T. ~ A / > € id 4 a 
ots pun Suvapevors,  “Hpddore, éxacta Trav 
mept gvcews dvayeypappevov tiv e€axpiBoiv 
de ras peilovs tay ovrrerayudvww BiBXovs 
7 x i ~ av i t > x 
\abpetv enitopny ris dAns mpaypareias els 76 
KaTaoyely Tav ddooxepuTdtwr ye So€av rip 
pvipnv ixavas adbros' mapeoxevaca, va Tap 
exagrous THY Kaipdv év tots KupuoTdrots Bonbeiv 
adrois Svvwvrat, Kal’ doov av epamtwrrat Tis 
A 4 f \ \ , A 
epi dvoews Oewpias. Kai rods mpoBeBnkéras 8€ 
ixavOs ev TH TOV Sdwv em Breer Tov TUroVv THs 
OAns mpaypyarelas Tov KaTEcToLyewpevov Set pvn- 

1 airois codd.: corr, Brieger. 





« See §§ 50, 147. The tower which seems round at a 
distance and square when we get up to it was the typical 
example in the school of that process of testing beliefs by 
observation which is here prescribed. Cf. Luer. iv. 353 8995 
501 sqq.3; Sext. Emp. Ade. math. vii. 208. 

> ie. pleasure and pain are the criteria by which we 
choose and avoid. 

© Cf. inf. § 37. 

? Division of philosophy is probably meant. 

* The letter to Herodotus is the second and most valuable 
instalment of Epicurean doctrine. The manuscript seems to 
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get close to the tower and then learn what it looks 
like at close quarters. 

Lhey affirm that there are two states of feeling, 
pleasure and pain, which arise in every animate 
being, and that the one is favourable and the other 
hostile to that being, and by their means choiee 
and avoidance are determined?; and that there 
are two kinds of inquiry, the one concerned with 
things, the other with nothing but words.¢ So much, 
then, for his division? and criterion in their main 
outline. 

But we must return to the letter.@! 


“ Epicurus to Herodotus, greeting. 

“ For those who are unable to study carefully all my 
physical writings or to go into the longer treatises at 
all, I have myself prepared an epitome? of the whole 
system, Herodotus, to preserve in the memory enough 
of the principal doctrines,? to the end that on every 
occasion they may be able to aid themselves on the 
most important points, so far as they take up the 
study of Physics. Those who have made some ad- 
vance in the survey of the entire system ought to 
fix in their minds under the principal headings an 


have been entrusted to a scribe to copy, just as it was: 
scholia and marginal notes, even where they interrupt the 
thread of the argument, have been faithfully reproduced. 
See §$ 39, 40, 43, 44, 50, 66, 71. 73, T4, 75. 

’ This, as the most authentic summary of Epicurean 
physics which we possess, serves as a groundwork in modern 
histories, e.g. Zeller’s. The reader may also consult with 
advantage Giussani, Studi Lucreziani (vol.i. of his Lucretius); 
Bignone, Epicurea, pp. 71-113: Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean, 
pp. 118-181. 

9 Only the principal doctrines are contained in this 
epistle ;_ more, both general and particular, was given in the 
Larger Compendium. 
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povevewy THS yap abpdas émBodijs muKvov dedpea, 
Tijs d€ KaTa p€pos ovx Spotws. 

‘ Badcareov peev obv Kal én éxeiva ouvexas, év 
<de» TH pYnEY 70 Togobro Tounreor, ag’ ob 7 
Te KupiaTary) émBodr) emt 7a Tpdypara €orat Kal 
oy) Kal TO KaTG [Lépos axpipopa may eSevpycerat, 
TOV OAooxepwrrarov Tire €U TrepretAnupevwy Kal 
py npovevopeveny * evel Kal TO TereAcovoupynLEevep 
Touro KupsTarov rod ravrds dxpiBojparos yiverat, 
TO Tats émBodais df€ws dvvacfa ypho8a, éxa- 
oTwy mpos amAa oroLxeopara kat dwvas ovv- 
ayopevwy. od yap oldy Te TO TUKYWpLA THS GvvEexods 
Tav OAwy mepiodeias efdévar® jury Suvapevov dia 
Bpaxedv pavav dmav €umepiraBeiv ev adt@ To 
Kal KaTa pépos av efaxprBwbev. 

“"Ofev 89) maou xpnotyns ovons Tots Prcevcopevors 
puovoroyia TAs ToLavTns 0000 sTapeyyvav TO ovvexes 
evepyniua ev puavoroyia Kat Towovrw padvora 
a ae T@ Pi é eroinod go. Kal ToLadTnY Ta 

TUTOUY Kal orouxetwow Tov ohww Sogav. 

‘ [Iparov pev obv Ta VroreTaypeva Tots POdyyots, 
& ‘Hpdédore, det etAngevat, ors av Ta dogalopeva 
7 fyrodpeva 7) dmropovpeva EXILED eis Taira 
avdyovres emuxpivew, Kal {47) dkpira mavra aypetv 
<in>* els dmeupov drrodetxvvovew n kevous pboy- 
yous eX@pev. dvdykn yap To Tpéirov evvonpa 
Kal’ éxaotov Pldyyov Br€recbat Kat penbev dazo- 
Sel~ews mpocdeiobar, eimep e€opuev to Cyrovpevov 
i) aropovpevov Kal do€alopevor ep’ 6 ava€oper. 


1 6€ suppl. Von der Muehll. 
2 éxdotwy Us.: wal codd. 
3 evar codd.: corr, Meibomius. 4% suppl. Us. 
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elementary outline of the whole treatment of the 
subject. For a comprehensive view is often required, 
the details but seldom. 

* To the former. then—the main heads—we inust 
continually return, and must memorize them so far 
as to get a valid conception of the facts. as well as 
the means of discovering all the details exactly when 
once the general outlines are rightly understood and 
remembered ; since it is the privilege of the mature 
student to make a ready use of his conceptions by 
referring every one of them to elementary facts and 
simple terms. For it is impossible to gather up the 
results of continuous diligent study of the entirety 
of things. unless we can ‘embrace in short formulas 
and hold in mind all that might have been accurately 
expressed even to the minutest detail. 

“ Hence, since such a course is of service to all who 
take up natural science, I, who devote to the subject 
my continuous energy and re ap the calm enjoyment 
of a life like this, have prepared for you just such an 

epitome and manual of the doctrines as a whole. 

“Tn the first place, Herodotus, you must understand 
what it is that words denote. in order that by refer- 
ence to this we may be in a position to test opinions, 
inquiries, or problems, so that our proofs may not 
run on untested ad infinitum, nor the terms we use 
be empty of meaning. For the primary signification 
of every term employed must be clearly seen, and 
ought to need no proving”: this being necessary, if we 
are to have something to which the point at issue or 
the problem or the opinion before us can be referred. 


« Epicurus explains this more fully in Ir. 258 (Usener, 
p- Is9). For “ proof”? and * proving”? Bignone substitutes 
* declaration ” and ‘* declare.” 
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” Hk > O7 a , a \ 

Ex te! tas aicbjoes Set mévTws typetv Kal 
e ~ \ , 7 A ” a wpa 
amAas Tas mapovoas émBodas elTe dtavolas <8 étTov 
Sijmore Tay Kpernplov, opoiws dé Kat Ta badpxovra 
man, dmws dv Kal TO mpoopevoy Kai TO ddyAov 
exwpev ois onpewwadpea. 

“Tatra det diahaBovras ouvopay 78% mrepl Ta 
ad} nAwy* Tparov bev oma oddev _yiverau €k Tob 
en dvtos. wav ydp é« mavtds eyiver’ av omeppd- 


389 Tw YE ovbev mpoodedpevov. Kat él epbeip €TO be 


40 


A * ‘dg > \ \ ” , n > EA 
TO dpaveCopevov els TO pn) Ov, mdv7a dv amwradAer 
Ta Tmpdypara., ovdK OvTww els & SueAvero. Kal bay 
Kal TO may det ToLovTov ay tov viv €or, Kal det 
Towotrov €aTar. ovfev yap éarw eis 6 petaBaret.* 
mapa yap TO wav ovféy eotw, 6 av elceAdov ets 
abro TH petaBodAny Toijoazo. 

cod \ \ i al a Ae. ~ MI iN > ~ 

AMa. pny Kat [toto Kat ev TH MeydAn éavtopy 

> * * > ~ Ld \ , EY + 

dno. Kat’ apxjv Kai ev 7H ad Ilept dvcews]® 70 
may core odpara Kal Keven" oupara pev yap ws 
éorw, ari 7 aicOnors € emt mavrwy japtupet, Kal? 
iy dvayKatov TO ddnAov 7 Aoyrope | TexpaipecBa: 
ef b€ poy Hv oO Kevov Kal xepay Kal dvaph pvow 
dvopalopev, odK av elye TA GULaTA O7oU FV OvdE 











1 eire codd.: corr, Arndt. 

2 yweraSadrde codd.: corr, Us. 

3 Passages which are obviously the work, not of Epicurus, 
but of Laertius himself or some Scholiast, are here under- 
lined and translated in italics. 





* ‘This is no innovation of Epicurus but a tenet common to 
all the pre-Socraties: the One, or Nature as a whole, assumed 
by the Tonians, is unchangeable in respect of generation 
and destruction ; cf. Aristotle, Met. i. 3. 984 a 31. The 
pluralists were naturally even more explicit : see the well- 
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“Next,we must by all means stick to our sensations, 
that is, simply to the present impressions whether of 
the mind or of any criterion whatever. and similarly 
to our actual feelings, in order that we may have the 
means of determining that which needs confirmation 
and that which is obscure. 

“When this is clearly understood, it is time to 
consider generally things which are obscure. To 
begin wale nothing comes into being out of what is 
non-existent? For in that case anything would have 
arisen out of anything, standing as it w ould in no need 
of its proper germs.” And if that which disappears 
had been destroyed and become non-existent, every- 
thing would have perished, that into which the 
things were dissolved being non-existent. More- 
over, the sum total of things was always such as it 
is now, and such it will ever remain. For there is 
nothing into which it can change. For outside the 
sum of things there is nothing which could enter into 
it and bring about the change. 

“ Further [this he says also in the Larger Epitome 
near the beginning and in his First Book “ On Nature’’), 
the whole of being consists of bodies and space.° 
For the existence Be bodies is everywhere attested 
by sense itself, and it is upon sensation that reason 
must rely when it attempts to infer the unknown 
from the known, And if there were no space (which 
we call also void and place and intangible nature),@ 
bodies would have nothing in which to be and 


known fragments, Anax. 17 p, Emped. 8 pv. Lucretius 
(i. 180 f.) expands the doctrine. 

> Cf. 8 41, 54. Luer. i. 125 f. is the best commentary. 

¢ Usener’s insertion of ‘‘ bodies and space”? comes from 
§ 86; cf. Diels, Dow. Gr. 581. 28. 

4 Cf. Luer. i. 426. 
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? e > ~ , t , 
de ob exweiro, xabarrep dpaiverat KwoUpeva. Tapa 
dé Tadra ovdev otd” erwon Piva dvvarat ovre Tepe 
AnnT@s ore avadcyws Tots mepiAnmtots as Kal? 
oe , , 3 A € ‘ , 
Shas puoes AapBavdpeva Kal 7) ws TA TOUTWY 
oUpTT Cara 7 oupBeBnkdra Aeyopeva. 

“Kai pay Kal T@v [TobTO Kal év TH mpwrn Iepl 





dvoews Kal 77 18’ Kal te’ Kai 7H MeydAn émtroph]' 





cwudTwY Ta pev €or. cvyKpices, Ta O° €€ Gv at 
ovyKpioes Tem rolnvTat: Tatra b€ corw dropa. Kat 
dweTaPAnra, elmep pr) pede Tavra els 78 pay Ov 
poghoeoPau, aan ioxvovra Srropeeverw ev vrais 
diaddiceo Tov jovyKpicewy, aAnpy Thy pvow ovra, 
ofa 57) obK exovra omy | H OTws diadvOjoerat. 
Gore Tas apxas aropovs avayKatoy elvar cwuaTwv 
dvoeis. 

“ANY ey Kal TO may an metpov €ort. 76 yap 
TETEPATLEVOV dixpov exet To b€ a dxpov map” eTEpov 
Tt Oewpeirar: <7o dé wav od map’ Erepdv Te Bew- 
peitar’>? wore odK Exov akpov wépas ovK Eye" 
mépas O€ obk €xov ameipovy av ein Kal od 7e- 
TEpacpevov. 

“Kat pny kal TO wAnber Tv cwpdtrwv arepdov 

He) D adr} yt p 
€o7l TO Tav Kal TH preyeer TOO Kevod. El Te yap 
Hv 70 Kevov drretpov, 7a. b€ ca@para coptapeva, | ou- 
Gapod av epeve Ta oupata, aAN’ edépero Kara 70 
dmeipov Kevoy Seomappéeva, odk exovTa Ta vrmeEp- 


1 See preceding note. 
* Suppl. Us. 





a (Ff, § St 

» The missing premiss is supplied by Cicero, De div. ii. 
103 “at quod omne est, id non cernitur ex alio extrinsecus.”” 
Cf. Luer. i. 960. 
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through which to move, as they are plainly secn to 
move. Beyond bodies and space there is nothing 
which by mental apprehension or on its analogy we 
can conceive to exist. When we speak of bodies 
and space, both are regarded as wholes or separate 
things, not as the properties or accidents of separate 
things. 

* Again [he repeats this in the First Book and in 
Books XIT’. and XI’. of the work “ On Nature”? and 
in the Larger Epitome], of bodies some are composite, 
others the elements of which these composite bodies 
are made. These elements are indivisible and un- 
changeable, and necessarily so, if things are not all 
to be destroyed and pass into non-existence, but are 
to be strong enough to endure when the composite 
bodies are broken up, because they possess a solid 
nature and are incapable of being anywhere or any- 
how dissolved.* It follows that the first beginnings 
must be indivisible, corporeal entities. 

« Again, the sum of things is infinite. For what is 
finite has an extremity, and the extremity of any- 
thing is discerned only by comparison with some- 
thing else. <Now the sum of things is not discerned 
by comparison with anything else:?> hence, since 
it has no extremity, it has no limit; and, since it 
has no limit, it must be unlimited or infinite. 

| * Moreover, the sum of things is unlimited both by 
reason of the multitude of the atoms and the extent 
of the void. For if the void were infinite and bodies 
finite, the bodies would not have stayed anywhere 
but would have been dispersed in their course through 
the infinite void, not having any supports or counter- 
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7 # ‘ 7 A ‘ > , ” 
elOovra KaL oréMovra KaTa Tas dvaKomds’ et 
TE TO Kevov piopevov, ovk av eiye Ta Ameipa 
odpara O7rov éveory. 

‘IIpdés te tovtors Ta adrowa TOV cwpdTwy Kai 
e \ a , 
peotd, €€ dv Kal at ovyKpioes yivovTat Kai eis 

a 4 ef / -. ? za ~ ~ 
& diadvovrat, amepiAnnra éote Tats Suahopais THv 
oxypatay: ov yap duvarov yevéodac Tas Tooavras 
Suapopas € ex Tov abrav oxnpdrev TrepecAnppeveny 
Kal Kal? éxdoriy d€ oynpariow anhas amrerpot 
elow at opora, tais dé dsadopais oxy amAds 
” > ‘ , > , r_3 On 7 
ameipot GAG povov amepiAnmror, [ovdé yap dyow 
evdotépw els dietpov THY Topny Tuyxavew. Adyer 
be > or ia / <= SAX > SrA 
é, émeron al moudTyTes pretaPaAdovrat, et peArec 





Tis LN Kal Tots peyebeow amAds els Azetpov adras 
éxBadArew |. 

‘Kwodvral te cuvex@s al dtopor [nat sé évdo- 
tépw kal loorayds attas Kiweicbar rob Kevod TH 
el€w opolay mapexouevov Kal TH Kovdotaryn Kal 
Hh Raperdage| Tov ai@va, Kal ai prev eis paxpay 
am adAndwy Suardpevar, at dé adtob tov waApov 
igyovow, orav TUXWOL TH mepimAoKi* KexAcevac 
7 areyaldjLevol Tapa tov mAEKTUKOV. 

“H re yap Tod Kevod pvats 7) 7 Suopilouea € éxdorny 
abriy TovTO mapackevdcer, THY brépevow obx ota 
Te ovoa movetoBat: nH TE oTEpeoTys 7 dTdpxovea 
abrais Kara THY OvyKpovow Tov amoTaApOY ToLEel, 








1 thy meperdoxiv codd.: corr. Us. 





* Properly “ further within ’’—a proof that the Scholiast 
read his Epic urns from a papyrus scroll which had to be 


” 
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checks to send them back on their upward rebound. 
Again, if the void were finite, the infinity of bodies 
ould not have anywhere to be. 

{** Furthermore, the atoms, which have no void in 
Benen of which composite bodies arise and into 
which they are dissolved—vary indefinitely in their 
shapes ; for so many varieties of things as we see 
could never have arisen out of a recurrence of a 
definite number of the same shapes. The like atoms 
of each shape are absolutely infinite ; but the variety 
of shapes, though indefinitely large, is not absolutely 
infinite.! [For neither does the divisibility go on “ad 
infinitum,” he says below ; but he adds, since the qualities 
change, unless one is prepared to heep enlarging their 
magnitudes also simply “‘ ad infinitum.’ 

“The atoms are in continual motion through all 
eternity. [Further, he says belonw,* that the atoms move 
mith equal speed, since the void makes way for the lightest 
and heaviest alike.) Some of them rebound to a 
considerable distance from each other, while others 
merely oscillate in one place when they chance to 
have got entangled or to be enclosed by a mass of 
other atoms shaped for entangling.? 

“ This is because each atom is separated from the 
rest by void, which is incapable of offering any 
resistance to the rebound; while it is the solidity 
of the atom which makes it rebound after a collision, 


expresses the same thing as “‘ further on” or *‘ below ” ina 
modern book. 

> Note the distinction between (1) solids, composed of 
interlacing atoms (which have got entangled), and (2) fluids, 
composed of atoms not interlaced, needing a sheath or 
container of other atoms, if they are to remain united. To 
(2) belongs Soul (§ 66). See Luer. ii. 80-141; Cie. De fin. 
i. 7. 
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ef’ omdaov dy % TepiTtrAoKy TI amokaTdoTacw eK 
THs avyKpovoews 860. apy7 5é€ Tov’Twy ovK 
éorw, didiwy TOV aropwv odcdv Kat Tod Kevod. 
‘dnoi 8 evdorépw pundé mowdrTyTa Twa Tepi Tas 





aTojous eivar TwAnVY oxnpatos Kat peyéous Kal 
Bapovs: 70 b€ yp@ua mapa thy Odaw Tay atopwv 


adAarrecbar év Tats Awdexa oToryewwaet por. 








wav te pwéyeBos ur) elvar wept adtas* ovd€eTOTE you 
aropos WhOIn alcOjoet.| 
coe ¥: ‘ A: , x 
H roaavrn 81) dwv7 rovtTwy mdvTwy pvnpovevo- 
\ ¢ ‘ , , a \ 
pevwv tov tkavov tUmov BroPddAea <tais wept>* 
~ ~ la eA >? , 
Tis TOV dvtwy dvcews ezuvolas. 
“ce >A 4 x / 4 f 2 ov a’ ae 
a nv Kal KdopoL a7reELpol etowy, ol B Guorot 
¢ ‘ 
ToUTw Kal dvdmoio. al Te yap drojoe drreupou 
> » ‘ 
ovoat, ws apt avedelyOn, dépovTa Kat ToppwrdTw, 
od yap katavijAwvrat ai rovabrar Gropor, e€ dv av 
, , Mo oeye ® ” , y> 9 
yévoito Kéoptos 7 bd” Hv av Tonbetn, ovr’ eis eva 
> > oe ~ 
ovr els memEpacpévous, oO’ daot Tovotro. otf” 
oe é , a > 5 AS ta 
dar diadhopor TovTos. ware ovdev 7d éumrodo- 
~ x i! > 4 ~ , 
oTaThadv eat. mpos THY aTEipiay THY KOopLUY. 
‘ak ‘ , ¢ , a” , 
“ Kal pip cal tumor 6potoaynpoves Tots oTEpepviors 
\ ~ 
eiai, AentroTnow am€xovTes paKpav Tay Pavopevwv. 
2 > ~ > ~ t 
ovte yap avotdces aduvatovow év TH mepexovTe 
f a y > > 4 ‘ 
ylveoOar tovabrar ovr’ emiznderdtyTES TpOS KaT- 
id ~ , \ , é 
epyaclas TOv KolAwudtwr Kai AeTTOTHTWY Yyive- 
” > , i Cen 6 / \ , 
ca, ore amdppoia tiv EAs Pow Kai Baow dia- 
~ es i‘ > = , s 
Typotoa, Wvrep Kal év tots oTepepviows elxov' 
, 
TouTous b€ ToUs TUmoUs EeldwAa TpocayopevopeED. 


1 Suppl. Us. 
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however short the distanee to which it) rebounds, 
when it finds itself imprisoned in amass of entangling 
atoms. Of all this there is no beginning, since hell 
atoms and void exist from everlasting. [I/e says 
below that atoms have no quality at all “except shape, 
size, and weight. But that colour varies with the arrange- 
ment of the atoms he states in his * Twelve Rudiments” a 
Jurther, that they are not of any and every size; at any 
rate no atom has ever been seen by our sense.| 

« The repetition at such length of all that we are 
now recalling to mind furnishes an adequate outline 
for our conception of the nature of things. 

“ Moreover, there is an infinite number of worlds, 
some like this world, others unlike it. For the atoms 
being infinite in number, as has just been proved, are 
borne ever further in their course. For the atoms 
out of which a world might arise, or by which a world 
might be formed, have not all been expended on one 
world or a finite number of worlds, whether like or 
unlike this one. Hence there will be nothing to 
hinder an infinity of worlds. 

“ Again, there are outlines or films, which are of 
the same shape as solid bodies, but of a thinness far - 
exeeeding that of any object that we see. For it is 
not impossible that there should be found in the 
surrounding air combinations of this kind, materials 
adapted for expressing the hollowness and thinness 
of surfaces, and efluxes preserving the same relative 
position and motion which they had in the solid 
objeets from which they eome. To these films we 
give the name of ‘images’ or ‘ idols.” Further- 


* This remark is not misplaced. For infinity of worlds 
follows from the infinity of (a) atoms, (b) space; see inf. 
§§ 73, 89; Luer. ii. 1048 foll. 
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Kai puipy Kal a b1a Tod Kevod dopa Kara pndepar 
dmavrnow Tov dytucowporTey" ywopern may pijKos 
TepiAnmrov év dmepworre xpove ouvtedet. Bpa- 
Sous yap Kat Tdyous avTiKoT Kal OdK dYTLKOTT 
dpoiwpa AapBaver. 

ee > ‘ 29970 07 \ 3 ‘ ra 5 

Od pay ov Gye Kata Tovs Sud Adyou Bewpytovs 
xpovous avTo TO depdpevov ada emt Tovs mAetous 
TOToUS ddixvetrar— ddeavdnrov yep, — Kat TooTo 
auvadixvovpevov ev atcbyrg xpovw dbev dyobev 
708 dmetpou odk e€ of ay mepAdBupev TI "Gove 
tomou €or dgvardpevov avr iKOTy yap Opovov 
gorat, Kav pexpe ToGoUTOV TO Tdxos Tis popas a) 
aVTLKOTTOV KataNimuper. XPHoYLOY | 57) Kat TobTo 
KaTaoxety TO oTotyetov. «if bre Ta Eldwdra ats 
Aerrornow _dvurrepBArjrous KEXpNTAL, otdev dre 
juaptupel TOV pawvoprevenv ober Kal Tayn dvurrép- 

Anta Be mavra mpov oUppeTpov exovTa mpos 
TH) <7 dmeipw avrav pn Bev dvtuKomrew 
oAlya eee moAAats 5€ Kal ametpois evOds 
GVTLKOTITELW TL. 

‘ TIpés Te TovTOLS, OTL H yeveolis THY cldw@AwY 
dpa. Porpare oupBaiver. Kal yap pedors amo Ta 
owpdrooy Tob emuTohas avvex7s, ovK ém8qAos TH 
pewmoer® bia THY avravaTAjpwow, owlovoa THY emt 

1 avrixovavrwy codd.: corr. Us. 





2 +@ suppl. Meibom.: 76 Tescari. 
3 77 pewore Us.: onuewoe V. d. M.:  pecdoer codd. 
2 Uf. Luer. iv. 794-8: “In one unit of time, when we can 


perceive it by sense aid: while one single word is uttered, many 
latent times are contained which reason finds to exist.” 
Obviously such minute “ times”? are immeasurably short. 
The unit of sensible time appears to be that called (in § 62) 
“the minimum continuous time.’ Cf. Sext. Emp. x. 
§§ 148-154. 
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more, so long as nothing comes in the way to offer 


resistance, motion through the void accomplishes any 
imaginable distance in an inconceivably short time. 

For prem craiite encountered is the equivalent of slow- 
ness, its absence the equivalent of speed. 

(Not that, if we consider the minute times per- 
ceptible by reason alone,? the moving body itself 
arrives at more than one place simultaneously (for 
this too is inconceivable), although in time perceptible 
to sense it does arrive simultaneously, however dif- 
ferent the point of departure from that conceived by 
us. For if it changed its direction, that would be 
equivalent to its meeting with resistance, even if up 
to that point we allow nothing to impede the rate of 
its flight. This is an elementary fact which in itself 
is well worth bearing in mind. In the next place 
the exceeding thinness of the images is contradicted 
by none of the facts under our observation. Hence 
also their velocities are enormous, since they always 

find a void passage to fit them. Besides, ‘their in- 
cessant efluence meets with no resistance,” or very 
little, although many atoms, not to say an unlimited 
number, do at once encounter resistance. 

“ Besides this, remember that the production of 
the images is as quick as thought. For particles are 
continually streaming off eee the surface of bodies, 
though no diminution of the bodies is observed, 
because other particles take their place.© And those 








> Or, inserting 76, not r@, before 7@ dzelpy, “a passage of 
the proper size to secure that nothing obstructs their end- 
less emanation.” But the meaning cannot be called certain. 
¢ If vision is to be not merely intermittent but continuous, 
images must be perpetually streaming from the objects seen 
to our eyes; there must be a continual succession of similar 
images. Cf. Vr. 282 (Us.) ; Luer. ii. 67-76, iv. 143-167. 
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Tob orepepvion Geow Kal Taéw Tov dro peav emi 
moAvv xpovov, ef Kal eviote ovyxeopevn brapyxet, 
Kal avoTaces ev TH mreprexovTe o€etar dia 73 fa 
deiv KaTa BaBos TO OUT TAijpopa yiveoBar, Kal aAAou 
d€ tpdmoL TwWes “yevyntiKol Trav TOLOUTWY dvoewy 
eloiv. ovfev yap roUTe dvripaptupetras tais 
aisOiceaw, av Bréry tis Twa TpoTOV Tas evapyelas 
iva Kai Tas cuuTrabeias azo Tay eEwbev mpos Has 
avoicet. 

“Net 6€ Kai voile éemevovdvtos Twos amo THY 
eEwbev opav yds Kal diavoeicbar: od yap av 
evaroagpayicairo 7a €€w THY éavTav duow Tob 
TE xpdparos Kal Tis popdis Sia Tob dépos TOO 
peTagy LOY Te Kdelvor, ovde bea Tov dcriveay 
7 edimore peupdresy ag’ pov | mpos éxeiva 

Tapaywopeve, ovrws ws TUT TWwav eTELoLovT wy 
Het amo Ta Tpayparay Opoxpowy TE Kal Opo10- 
poppe KaTa TO evapporroy | péyeBos els THY Oy 
7 THY didvovav, anéws rats opais Xpupevar, 
elra Oud TavrTyHy THY aitiay Tob eves Kal ouvexots 
Thy pavraciay amodudvTwy Kal Ti cupTabecay 
dro 700 drrokeysevov owlovrew KaTa Tov éKxeibev 
ovppetpov emrepevopov ex THS KATA BaBos ev 7 
oTepeviw THY aTouwr madcews. Kal Hv av 
Ad Beyer parragiav empPAnrikas TH Siavoia 7 





* ¢g. mirage and monstrous shapes of clouds: Lucr. iv. 
129-142; Diod. iii. 56. 

° Thought, as well as vision, is explained by images, but 
images of a much finer texture, which fail to affect the eye’ 
but do affect the mind: ef. Fr. 317 (Us.) 5. Luer. iv. 777 f. fi 

¢ This was the view of Democritus : ef. Beare, Greek 
Theories of Elementary Cognition, p. 26. 

4 The reader is left to infer that, the more rapid the motion, 
the more continuous is the succession of fresh images. It is 
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given off for a long time retain the position and 
arrangement which their atoms had when they 
formed part of the solid bodies, although occasionally 
they are thrown into confusion. Sometimes such 
films* are formed very rapidly in the air, because 
they need not have any solid content ; and there are 
other modes in which they may be formed. For 
there is nothing in all this which is contradicted by 
sensation, if we in some sort look at the clear evidence 
of sense, to which we should also refer the continuity 
of particles in the objects external to ourselves. 

\ We must also consider that it is by the entrance 
of something coming from external objects that we 
see their shapes and think of them.® For external 
things would not stamp on us their own nature of 
colour and form through the medium of the air which 
is between them and us,’ or by means of rays of 
light or currents of any sort going from us to them, 
so well as by the entrance into our eyes or minds, 
to whichever their size is suitable, of certain films 
coming from the things themselves, these films or 
outlines being of the same colour and shape as the 
external things themselves. They move with rapid 
motion ;@ and this again explains why they present 
the appearance of the single continuous object, and 
retain the mutual interconnexion which they had 
in the object, when they impinge upon the sense, 


such impact being due to the oscillation of the atoms ° 


in the interior of the solid object from which they 
come,| And whatever presentation we derive by 
direct contact, whether it be with the mind or with 
this uninterrupted train of images which guarantees the 
continued existence of the external object, just as their 


similarity or identity a its oneness: cf. Luer. iv. 
|, 87, 104 f, 189, 256 f, TILE; Cie. WD. i, 105. 
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Tots ataOy7npiors etre _bopdiis cite oupBeBnkdrev, 
Hophy €or avry rod aTepeviou, ywopevy KaTa 
TO €€fs TUKVWLA 7 eyKaTaAeyyia TOU €lddAou- 
To b€ etdos Kal To Sinpaptypevoy év TH mpoo- 
do€alopevw del éoTw <emt Tob mpoopévovos >* 
eryaptupyOjcedBae 7 py) avt paprupnOnocobat, 
eiz’ oK emYyLapTUpOUpLEvo” <7) dvTtaprupoupevov> ? 
[kata twa Kivyow ev Hiv adrots ovvnpéevyy 
TH pavracrikh émPorg, dudAnbu dé exovoar, Kal? 
qv TO pevdos vient: ] 











“"H te yap opordrn)s TOV part acpe@v oiovet év 
eikove AapBavopeven 4 Kad? Umvous ywopeveny 7 
kar ddAas twas emPodas THs Stavoias 7) TaV 
Nowrav Kpirnpiwy od« av Tote UrApxe Tots odot 
Te Kal dAnbeor mpocayopevopevois, et pe) Hv Twa 
Kal rovabra mos a TapaBaddoper To be b- 
npapT ncévov ovK av om THPXEVs él au) éAapBavoprev 
Kal dAAqv Twa Konow ev Hiv adrois ouynppLerny 
peev Th davt TAOTUCH em Borg, Sradnyu dé & exovoay: 
Kata o¢€ Tavryy, éav jeev pe) emysaprupn Oy 7  avre- 
peaprupnfy, To pebdos yiverau éav dé emysaptupyn On 
q 7) dvrywaprupndy, To adnbes. 

‘ Kat ravrny oby opddpa ye Set Tay ddgav KaT- 
exe, iva pare Ta KplTT}pLa. dvaupyrae 7a Kata Tas 
evapyeias pute TO SinwapTypevoy dpoiws BeBarov- 
plevov TavTa GuvTapaTTy. 

1 Suppl. Us. 





* The film suffers from obstacles especially in its passage 
through the air, and is sometimes torn into tatters. When 
these reach the eye, the result is faulty perception; eg. a 
square tower appears round, and the like: ef. Luer. iv. 
353-363, 379-590. 
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the sense-organs, be it shape that is presented or 
other properties, this shape as presented is the shape 
of the solid thing, and it is due either to a close 
coherence of the image as a whole or to a mere 
remnant of its parts.* Falsehood and error always 
depend upon the intrusion of opinion ®<when a fact 
awaits> confirmation or the absence of contradiction, 
which fact is afterwards frequently not confirmed <or 
even contradicted> [ following a certain movement 
in ourselves connected with, but distinct from, the mental 
picture presented—which is the cause of error.| 

“ For the presentations which, e.g.. are received ina 
picture or arise in dreams, or from. any other form of 
apprehension by the mind or by the other criteria of 
truth, would never have resembled what we call the 
real and true things, had it not been for certain actual 
things of the kind with which we come in contact. 
Error would not have occurred. if we had not experi- 
enced some other movement in ourselves, conjoined 
with, but distinct from,° the perception of what is 
presented. And from this movement, if it be not 
confirmed or be contradicted, falsehood results ; 
while, if it be confirmed or not contradicted, truth 
results. 

* And to this view we must closely adhere, if we are 
not to repudiate the criteria founded on the clear 
evidence of sense, nor again to throw all these things 
into confusion by maintaining falsehood as if it were 
truth.? | 

i? i of 

> Of. Fr. 247-254 (Us.); Luer. iv. 462-468, 723-826. 

© dcadynyer éxew, “ to be distinct’; again, $58: os cares 
“* distinguishable ”’ (§$ 57). 

4 Epicurus was a severe critic of the Sceptics : cf. §§ 146, 
147; Frs. 252, 254 (Us.); Luer. iv. 507-521. 4 
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“"AMa pv Kat 76 dxovew yiverar pevpatos 
pepopevov amd tot wvrodvtos 7} yyobvTos 7 
podobrvros 7 Omeadijrore dxovoTuKov 7dBos mapa- 
oxevdlovros. TO O€ peda TovTo els dpovojrepets 
OyKous Siaoreiperar, dja Twa dtacwlovras cvup- 
mabevav zpos aAAjAovs Kal évd7yTa iStdTpoTov, dia- 
telvovoayv mpds TO amoaTetAay Kal THY émaicOnow 
THY eT exelvou ws Ta TOAAA TroLodaav, ef 5€é pH 
ye, TO €€wbev pdvov evdnrov wapackevdlovcav: 
dvev yap davadepopévns twos exeibev cupmrabetas 
ovK ay yévorTo 7 ToLadTn éraicbyos. odk adTov 
otv det vopilew tov dépa tro tis mporepévys 
puvis 7 Kal TOV dpuoyevav axnpatilecbar—roAAjv 
yap évderay e€eu tobTo mdaxywv ba’ exeivns,— adn’ 
evOds THY ywoperny mAnyny ev Huiv, drav duvyv 
adiwpev, toradrny ExOrufuv' dyxwv TwaV pevpatos 
mvevpatwdouvs amotedcoTiK@v Troveiobar, 4 TO 
wafos 70 aKovaotiKoyv Hiv mapacKkevaler. 

‘Kai unv kat tiv dopny voporéov, daomep Kal 
Thy aKxony ovK dv ote ovev mabos epydoacbat, 
el 1) OyKoL TIVes Hoav azo TOO TpaypaTos ao- 
Pepopevor avppeTpor mpds TobTo 7d alcbyTiHpiov 
Kweiv, of ev toto. TeTapaypéevws Kal dAdoTpiws, 
of € Toto. drapayws Kal olkeiws exovTes. 

“Kat pay kal tas aropous voporéov pndeptav 
mouernTa TOV pouvopeveny mpoogepecar mAnv 
oxjpatos Kat Bapouvs Kai peyéfous Kai daa e& 


1 éxeOnv, vel €xd#Onv codd.: corr. Brieger: éy«\ew Us. 





@ Air is not; as Democritus held (Beare, op. cit. p. 99), the 
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| Again, hearing takes place when a current passes 
from the object, whether person or thing, which 
emits voice or sound or noise, or produces the sensa- 
tion of hearing in any way whatever. This current 
is broken up into homogeneous particles, which at 
the same time preserve a certain mutual connexion 
and a distinctive unity extending to the object which 
emitted them, and thus, for thes most part, cause the 
perception in that case or, if not, merely indicate 
the presence of the external object. For without 
the transmission from the object of a certain inter- 
connexion of the parts no such sensation could arise. 
Therefore we must not suppose that the air itself is 
moulded into shape by the voice emitted or some- 
thing similar? ; for it is very far from being the case 
that the air is acted upon ‘by it in this way. The 
blow which is struck in us when we utter a sound 
causes such a displacement of the particles as serves 
to produce a current resembling breath, and this 
displacement gives rise to the sensation of hearing.| 
UL Again, we must believe that smelling,’ like hear- 
ing, would produce no sensation, were there not 
particles conveyed from the object which are of the 
proper sort for. exciting the organ of smelling, some 
of one sort, some of another, some exciting it con- 
fusedly and strangely, others quietly and agreeably, 
** Moreover, we must hold that the atoms in fact 
possess none of the qualities belonging to things 
which come under our observation, except shape, 
weight, and size, and the properties necessarily con- 
medium, any more than for vision (§ 49). By ‘‘ something 
similar” Epicurus probably means to include sound or 
noise. Lucretius treats of hearing in iv. 524-614, ii. 410-413. 


> Cf. Luer. iv. 673-705, ii. 414-417. Neither taste nor 
touch is treated separately in this epistle. 
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avayKns oxnwatos ovunduy eater. ToudTys yap aca 
pevaBadAe: ai dé dropoe ovdév preraBaddovow, 
erelon Tep Sel Te Uropéve ev Tais diadvceou TaV 
avyKpioewy orepeov Kal adudduTov, 6 Tas peTa- 
Bodds ot« eis TO pr) Ov moijoerar 08d’ eK Tod 
pi) Ovtos, GAAG Kata petabéces ev woAAois, TWAaV 
dé Kai apoaddovs Kat adddovs. dfev avayKatov 
Ta) petaTBépeva adbbapra elvar Kal THY TOO peTa- 
Baddovros dvaw odK exovra, dyKovs Se Kal oxnpa- 
TLopovs idtous: 7abra yap, Kal dvayKatoy Umopéeverv. 
“Kai yep ev tots Tap” ne petacxnparilopevors 
Kata THY Teplaipeow TO Oxia evuTrdpxov Aap 
Baverat, ai dé TouoryTes ovK évuTapyovoa ev TH 
petaBadrov7r, womep ékeivo Kkatanetrerat, dW 
€€ bdov Tob cdparos azoAAvpevar. tkava ody Ta. 
tToAcTOpeva TabTa Tas TOV oVyKpicewr Siadopas 
moueiv, emretd) mp on orelwecbai ye Twa avayKatov 
Kat pin els 70 pn ov dbelpecOar. 
°° Ada pay ovo bef vopilew av péyebos é év Tats 
azopots tape, va pur) TA Hatvopeva a avripapTupiy 
Tapaddayas dé Twas peyebav voor éov elvat. 
Bédrvov yap Kal TovTov mpoadvros Ta Kata TO 
md0n Kat tas aicOjaes ywdpeva amodobycerat. 


1 ra un codd.: corr. Weil. 


@ For shape ef. Luer. i ii. 333-521, iii. 185-202; for weight 
cf. Luer. ii, 184-215, i. 358-367. For qualities generally ch. 
Epic. Frs. 288, 289 (Us.); Sext. Emp. Adz. math. ix. 335. 
Atoms have no colour (Frs. 29, 30, 289: Luer. ii. 730-841), 
nor smell (Luer. ti. 846-855) nor flavour nor sound nor cold 
nor heat (¢h. 856-859), in short no variable quality (7b. 859- 
$64); but the various qualities are due to the arrangement, 
positions, motions, and shape of the component atoms. 

» Tf something unchanging underlies every change, the 
transformation of things and of their qualities must be due 
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joined with shape.?_ For every quality changes, but 
the atoms do not change, since, when the composite 
bodies are dissolved, there must needs be a permanent 
something. solid and indissoluble, left behind, which 
makes change possible : not changes into or trom the 
non-existent, but often through diferences of arrange- 
Tent. and sometimes through additions and sub- 
fractions of the atoms.2 Hence these somethings 
capable of being diversely arranged must be in- 
destructible. exempt from change, but possessed 

each of its own distinctive mass ¢ rand configuration. 
This must remain. 

+‘ For in the case of changes of configuration within 
our experience the figure is supposed to be inherent 
when other qualities are stripped off. but the qualities 
are not supposed, like the shape which is left behind. 
to inhere in the subject of change, but to vanish 
altogether from the body. Thus, then, what is left 
behind is sufficient to account for the differences in 
composite bodies, since something at least must 
necessarily be left remaining and be immune from 
annihilation.’ 

** Again, you should not suppose that the atoms have 
any and every size.? lest you be contradicted by 
facts : but differences of size must be admitted ; for 
this addition renders the facts of feeling and sensa- 
tion easier of explanation. But to attribute any and 


to the motion of the component atoms. With é€y zo\Xois 
understand orepeuvions: the arrangement of the atoms varies 
in solid objects. 

¢ In § 53 éyxos was translated particle,” since the 
context shows that a group of atoms analogous to a visible 
film is meant. But here each of the permanent somethings, 
i.e. the atoms, has its own mass (éy«os) and configuration. 

4 The opinion of Democritus. 
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56 may be peyebos oe oUTe YpHoy.ov éore ™pos 
Tas Tay ToLoT nT diadopds, agptyBat Te au’ dew 
Kal pos Weds dparas dropous 6 ov Bewpetrar 
yeopevov ot? émas av yévowro oOpati dtopos 
y 
éoTw émwojoat. 

“ TI pas b€ rovrous od det vomilew ev 7TH wpicpévw 
oapare dmetpous dyKous evar ovd dandixous ovr. 
wore ob ) Hdvov TH eis amElpov Tomy e7t rovAarrov 
avapetéov, tva ju7) 7 Tavera. aodera moudprev Kav Tats 
meprrnifet tav abpowy eis TO [a7 OV dvayralcipeBa 
Td OVTO. DAiBovres KaTavadioKely, ama Kal ay perd- 
Baow [) vopuoréov ylvecbar ev trois wpiopévots 
els a7reLpov pnd emt ToUAaTTOV. 

57“ Oire yap oOmws, émevdav ama& tis «ln Ore 
depo. dyKar év Tut BTadpxYovaw 7 OmyAKoL odv, 
€oTl vonoar Omws” av TL TobTo TeTrepaopevov ety 
TO péyebos. _mrtxor yap TWes diprov | ws of 
daretpot | elow dyKou- Kal obrot omnariKot aw TOTE 
dow, drretpov av wv Kat To péyefos. aKpov Te 
éxovTos Tob TeTepaopevou Siadyz TOV, et pa) Kal 
Kal? éavto Dewpyrov, ovK €ore p) ov Kal TO ébijs 


TovTov TOLODTOV voelv Kal ovrw KaTa TO aly ets 
lau’ ee Us.: duédec coda, 
2 érws Brieger: m&s re codd. 


* Cf. Luer. iv. 110-128, i. 599-627, ii. 478-521. The first 
of these passages states that the atom is “ far below the ken 
of our senses’ and “‘ much smaller than the things which 
our eyes begin to be able to see.” 

» Admitting indivisible atoms, hard solid bodies can be 
explained ; whereas, if atoms were soft and thus divisible 
ad infinitum, all things would be deprived of solidity (Lucr. 
i. 565-576). Just before Lucretius has argued that, if atoms 
did not set a limit to the division of things, production or re- 
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every magnitude to the atums does not help to ex- 
plain the differences of quality in things : morcover, 
in that case atoms large enough to be seen ought to 
have reached us, w hich is never observed to occur ; 
nor can we conceive how its occurrence should be 
possible, z.e. that an atom should become visible. 

‘‘ Besides, you must not suppose that there are parts 
inlinnted in number, be they ever so small, in any 
finite body. Hence not only must we reject as im- 
‘possible subdivision ad infinitum into smaller and 
smaller parts, lest we make all things too weak and, 
in our conceptions of the aggregates, be driven to 
pulverize the things that exist, 7.e. the atoms, and 
annihilate ® them; but in dealing with finite things 
we must also reject as impossible the progression ad 
infinitum by less and less increments. 

“For when once we have said that an infinite 
number of particles, however small, are contained 
tn anything, it is not possible to conceive how it 
could any longer be limited or finite in size.’ For 
clearly our infinite number of particles must have 
some size; and then, of whatever size they 
were, the aggregate they made would be infinite. 
And, in the next place, since what is finite has an 
extremity which is distinguishable, even if it is not 
by itself observable, it is not possible to avoid thinking 
of another such extremity next to this. Nor can we 
help thinking that in this way, by proceeding for- 





production would be impossible, since destruction is wrought 
more quickly than it is repaired, and endless future time 
could not undo the waste of endless past time. Possibly, 
however, Epicurus is thinking of an argument similar to 
that used by Lucretius in ii. 522-568—that a finite number 
of shapes implies and requires an infinity of atoms of each 
shape. 
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Tovun mpoobey Badilovra eis To dmetpov dmapyew 
Kal 70 ToLodToV ddixvetobar TH evvota. 

“To ze eAdxroror To év TH aiobijce: bei KaTa- 
voely OT t ovTE Tovodrov éovw olov 70 TAS peTa- 
Baces éxov ovre mavtTy TmavTws avdwotov, aA’ 
exov pev TWa KowdTnTa TOV petaBatav,’ dudAndw_ 
de prep&v odk exov: GAN’ drav da THY THs KOWdTHTOS 
mpoceudeperav oinPadpuev diadjpecbal tr adrod, TO 
prev emutdde, TO 6€ eméxewa, TO tcov Huiy det 
mpoominre. efijs TE Bewpodper TavTa amo TOU 
TpuTov KaTapydpevor Kal ovK ev TH abT@, ovde 
pépet pepav am7Topeva, avd’ 7 ev 7H iSudryre TH 
éautay Ta peyeOn KaTapetpobvra, Ta TmAEiw mAciov 
Kal 7a eddtrw €Aartov. 

“Taden 7H dvadoyia voproréov Kal to ev TH 
avopum eAayrotov Kexphabar puxpotnt yap éKetvo 
diAov ws duadepet 7ob KaTa TIP alofnow Gewpov- 
pevou, advadoyia b€ TH adry KEXpNTAL. evel mep 
Kal OTe péyebos Exel n dropos, KaTa Ty evradba 
dvadoyiav KATH YOpyTaper, paix pov Tt povov_ jeaxpav® 
éxBaddvres. ert Te TA eAdxvora kat apyy mepara 
bet vopilew TOV BNKOY | To Kataperpnua e& adtadv 
mpuotuv Tois wetloar kal eAarToat mapacKevdlovTa 


1 yeraSdvrwy codd.: corr. Schneider. 
2 uaxpov codd.: corr. Us. 





* Fach visible body is the sum of minima, or least per- 
ceptible points, which, because they are of finite size, are also 
finite in number. 

* * That which admits the successive transitions from 
part to part.” As Bignone remarks, a mathematical series, 
whether of integers or fractions or powers, might be so 
described. But Epicurus is obviously dealing with areas 
and surfaces: since generally tous the ‘‘ visible’ will also be 
extended. 
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ward from one to the next in order, it is possible by 
such a progression to arrive in thought at infinity.“ 

“We must consider the minimum perceptible by 
sense as not corresponding to that which is capable 
of being traversed, ze. is extended,’ nor again as 
utterly unlike it, but as having something in common 
with the things capable of being traversed. though it 
is without distinction of parts. But when from the 
illusion created by this common property we think 
we shall distinguish something in the minimum, one 
part on one side and anorier part on the other side, 
it must be another minimum equal to the first which 
catches our eye. In fact, we see these minima one 
after another, beginning with the first, and not as 
occupying the same space; nor do we see them 
touch one another’s parts with their parts, but we 
see that by virtue of their own peculiar character 
(@.e. as being unit indivisibles) they afford a means of 
measuring magnitudes : there are more of them, if 
the magnitude measured is greater ; fewer of them, 
if the magnitude measured is less. 

* We must recognize that this analogy also holds of 
the minimum in the atom ; it is only in minuteness 
that it differs from that which is observed by sense, 
but it follows the same analogy. On the analogy of 
things within our experience we have declar ed that 
the atom has magnitude; and this, small as it is, 
we have merely reproduced on a larger scale. And 
further, the least and simplest ¢ things must be 
regarded as extremities of lengths, furnishing from 
themselves as units the means of measuring lengths, 
whether greater or less, the mental vision being 

© de. “* uncompounded.” But v. Arnim’s auepr, “ void 
of parts,” is more suitable. 
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Th dua Adyou Bewpia emt TOV doparwy. H yap 
KowdTns 7 imdpxovea avrois mpos Ta apeTaBora 
ixav7 70 HEXpL Tourov ouvredéoat, oupddopnow be 
eK ToUrww KOnow exovrev ody oidv TE yivecbau. 

‘Kai? pay Kal rot dzelpov ws wey dvwrdtw Kat 
KkaTtwratw ov dei KaTnyopety TO avw 7 KATY. 
topev pero. TO oreép kedadjs, d0ev av ordpev, 
ets dmerpov dyew ov, pnder OTE pavetobar TovTO 
pw, 7 TO UmoKdrw rob von bevros ets diretpov, 
dye. dvw te elvar Kal Kdtw pos 70 atts: TOvTO 
yap ddvvarov Savon Oijvar. wore éoTt piav AaBeiv 
popav Ty ave voouperny els dretpov Kal piav 
77 Kat, av Kat _ upedies Tpos Tos modas tay 
eave 70 map hav depopevov ets zovs bmép 
Kepahis 7 hav Tomous ddixvAra 7) 7 emt THY epadyjy 
tov vm oKaTwW TO Tap Hpeav Karo pepopevov 7 
yap ohn dopa ovféev ArTov éxatépa éxatépa 
dy reKeLLev7) er _dietpov voeirat, 

“Kat pny kat tcoraxeis dvayKatoy Tas aTomous 
civat, drav dia rod Kevod eladepwrrar ponBevos 
dvTiKdTTOVTOS. OUTE yap Ta Bapéa Barrov otcbn- 
cerat TGv puuKpav Kat Kovgu, 6 orav ye 87) undev 
draveg aurois” ovre Ta pupa Tov peyadwy, 
mdvTa TOpov ovppetpov éyorTa, drav pybev pundé 

1 Vide Classical Review, xxxvii. p. 108. 





« The parts of the atom are incapable of motion; ef. 
Lucr. i. 628-634. 

® Objection was taken by Aristotle to the atomic motion 
of Democritus, on the ground that it implied a point or region 
absolutely high, and an opposite point or region absolutely 
low, these terms being unmeaning in infinite space (Aristotle, 
Phys. iii. 5. 205 b 30; iv. 8.21548). See Classical Review, 
xxxv. p. 108. 
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employed, since direct observation is impossible. 
For the community which exists between them and 
the unchangeable parts (.e. the minimal parts of 
area or surface) is sufficient to justify the conclusion 
so far as this goes. But it is not possible that these 
minima of the atom should group themselves together 
through the possession of motion.” 

'* Further, we must not assert ‘up’ or ‘ down’ of 
that which is unlimited, as if there were a zenith or 
nadir? As to the space overhead, however, if it be 
possible to draw a line to infinity from the point 
where we stand, we know that never will this space 
—or, for that matter, the space below the supposed 
standpoint if produced to infinity—appear to us to 
be at the same time ‘up’ and ‘ down’ with refer- 
ence to the same point; for this is inconceivable. 
Hence it is possible to assume one direction of motion, 
which we conceive as extending upwards ad infinitum, 
and another downwards, even if it should happen ten 
thousand times that what moves from us to the spaces 
above our heads reaches the feet of those above us, 
or that which moves downwards from us the heads 
of those below us. None the less is it true that the 
whole of the motion in the respective cases is con- 
ceived as extending in opposite directions ad infinitum. 

k* When they are travelling through the void and 
meet with no resistance, the atoms must move with 
equal speed. Neither will heav y atoms travel more 
quickly than small and light ones, so long as nothing 
meets them, nor will small atoms travel more quickly 
than large ones, prov ided they always find a passage 
suitable to their size, and provided also that they 





¢ This verb (dye) is technical in Euclid. 
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exetvois avtikomTn: ov8 4 avw ovf 7» els TO 
mAdyiov dia TOV Kpovicewy dopa, ove? 7 Karo bua 
sav diwv Paper. eg 6 TOGov yap av Katioxn 
ExdTEpov, emt Toootrov apa vonpare Ty popav 
oXHTEL, éws dvreKoyy H Ewlev 7H ek Tob idlov 
Bapous 7 mpos TY Tob mAigartos Svvapuy. 

“AXa pov kal Kata Tas ovyKploets OatTwr érépa 
érépas <fop 7Ojcerac" Tv aTopwy tootayav 
ovoav, TO eb eva tomov dépecbat Tas ev Tots 
QOpoicpacw ardpous Kata Tov eddxtorov cuveyt 
xpovov, et <Kai>* pn eb Ga Kata tods Adyw 
Gewpyrovs Xpovous aAna TmUKVOY dyticdmTovow, 
ews av bo my aic@now To OUVEXES Tis popas 
yoy ae. 70 yap 7 mpoadogalopevoy 7 mepl Tob dopa 
Tov, ws dpa Kal ot dia Aoyou Gewpyrot xXpovor 76 
auvexes THs dopas eEovow, odk aAnbés eorw ent 
TOV TOLOUTWY' EEL TO ye Dewpovpevov TaV } KaT’ 
é7tPoAnv AapBavouevov TH deavota adnbes eore. 

“ Mera 6€ tatva Set cuvopav avadépovra emt tas 
aldOiyces Kal Ta 7dOy—ovrew yap 7 BeBavorarn 

(avis €oTat,—oTe 7 ivy) GHud éore Acmropepes 
map ddov To dOporopa TapeaTapLevor, mpoo- 
cupepeorarov b¢€ mvevpare Peppod twa Kpdow 
exovee Kal 7H pev Toure Tpooemdepes, 7H Oe 
rouTw* éott 6€ TO <zpiTov >* pé&pos moMAgy Tapan- 
Aayiyy eiAndos TH AewTopepela Kal abrdv rovrwy, 


1 copy supplevi. 2 Suppl. V.d.M. 3 Suppl. Diels. 





* When the atoms in a composite body are, during a 
continuous sensible time, however short, all moving in one 
single direction, then the composite body will be travelling 
from place to place and have a relative velocity. 

> Cf. Luer. iii, 161-176, 177-230. 
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meet with no obstruction. Nor will their upward or 
‘their lateral motion, which is due to collisions, nor 
again their downward motion, due to weight, affect 
their velocity. As long as either motion obtains, it 
must continue, quick as the speed of thought, 
provided there is no obstruction, whether due to 
external collision or to the atoms’ own weight counter- 
acting the force of the blow. 

s* Moreover, when we come to deal with composite 
bodies, one of them will travel faster than another, 
although their atoms have equal speed. This is 
because the atoms in the aggregates are travelling 
in one direction® during the shortest continuous 
time, albeit they move in different directions in times 
so short as to be appreciable only by the reason, but 
frequently collide until the continuity of their motion 
is appreciated by sense. For the assumption that 
beyond the range of direct observation even the 
minute times conceivable by reason will present 
continuity of motion is not true in the case before 
us. Our canon is that direct observation by sense 
and direct apprehension by the mind are alone in- 
variably true.’ 

f Next, keeping in view our perceptions and feelings 
(for so 0 shall we have the surest grounds for belief), 
we must recognize generally that the soul is a cor- 
poreal thing, composed of fine particles, dispersed all 
over the frame,? most nearly resembling wind with 
an admixture of heat,’ in some respects like wind, 
in others like heat. But, again, there is the third 
part which exceeds the other two in the fineness of 


¢ Cf. Luer. iii, 231-257, 425-43) Epic. Fr. (Us.) 315, 314. 
These authorities assume four component elements, while in 
this epistle one of these (depdés 71) is omitted. 
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auptabes dé TovTw" padMov Kal T@ Aowr@ abpot- 
opari* Toro dé may at Suvdpers 7 Tis poxis Sndodoe 
Kat Ta 7d Bn Kal at evKwrota Kal at _Stavorcers 
ral av orepopevou OvijoKopev. Kal pny dre exet 
y puxy Tis aicbjoews THY mAetorgy airiay det 
Katéyew* od pony etAnder av tavrny, ef a bd TOD 
Aowrod abpoisparos eoreyalerd TOs. 78 dé Aouov 
abpovspa Tapackevacay éxeivy Thy airéay Tavrny 
pereiAnge Kal ab7o Tovovrou ovupmresparos Tap’ 
exelvns, ov pevTOL TaVTWY av exetvy KEKTITOL 510 
dmaNhayetons Tis poxiis ovK exer Ty alofyow. 
ov yap | avTo év éavT@ TAvVTHV exéxT ITO Tay Sivapw, 
aAN érepov dpa ovyyeyernpévov? att@ rap- 
eoxevaler, 6 bua Tis owteheabetons mept avrTo 
duvdpews Kara Ti Kanow ovpmTwpa aio rudy 
evOvs dmrorehoby éavT@ daedibou KaTa THY opov- 
pnow Kal oupTrabevay Kal éxelven, xabanep eimov. 

“Avo oy Kal évuTdpyovea 7 poh ovdémore dAAov 
Twos [épous ann \Aaypevon avaroOnret: aA’ a av 
Kal Tavryns EvvarrdAnrar Tob areyalovtos AvbévTos 
ei ddov cite Kal pépous Twos, edv wep Siapern, 
efeu® rHv aloPyow. rd 5€ Aowrov GOpospa dia- 
pévov Kal dAov Kal KaTa pépos ovK Eyer THY al- 

1 + Haud scio an ro'ry sit pro da tofro” Schneider. 


2 érépw ad. ov VIE LEVEN codd.: corr. Us. 
éfe. Us. : 6&0 codd. 





2 The so-called ‘‘ nameless’? substance (nominis expers 
Luer. iii, 242, dxarovduacroy in Epicurus). 

» The body, by keeping soul-atoms together without much 
dispersion, allows them to vibrate with the motions that 
generate sentience and sensation. 

¢ Since the participle creydtov is also found in the plural 
(creyatovra), it seems best to assume with Bignone that the 
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its particles and thereby keeps in closer touch with 
the rest of the frame.? And this is shown by the 
mental faculties and feelings, by the ease with which 
the mind moves, and by thoughts, and by all those 
things the loss of w hich causes death. Further, we 
must keep in mind that soul has the greatest 
share in causing sensation. Still, it auld not 
have_ had sensation, had it not been somehow 
confined within the rest of the frame. But the 
rest of the frame, though it provides this indis- 
pensable condition® for the soul, itself also has 
a share, derived from the soul, of the said quality ; 
and yet does not possess all the qualities of soul. 
Hence on the departure of the soul it loses sentience. 
For it had not this power in itself; but something 
else, congenital with the body. supplied it to body : 
which other thing, through the potentiality actualized 
in it by means of motion, at once acquired for itself 
a quality of sentience, and, in virtue of the neigh- 
bourhood and interconnexion between them, a 
parted it (as I said) to the body also. 

“ Henee, so long as the soul is in the body, it never 
loses sentience through the removal of some other 
part. The containing sheath® may be dislocated in 
whole or in part, and portions of the soul may thereby 
be lost; yet in spite of this the soul, if it manage 
to mae e, will have sentience. But the rest of the 
frame, whether the whole of it survives or only a 
part, no longer has sensation, when once those atoms 


whole frame is regarded as the sum of parts, each of which 
serves as the envelope, sheath, or container of some part of 
the soul. Thus the loss of a limb is not fatal to life, because 
the rest of the frame has served in its capacity of envelope 
to preserve a sufficient number of soul-atoms in working 
order. 
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obnow éxeivou annAaypevov, daov mote éott Td 
auvretvoy TOV ar opLenv TAOS eis THY THs puxAs 
dow. Kal pony Kal Avopevon Tob dAov abpoicparos 

% ybuyx7) duaaretper ae Kal ovKere éyer Tas avrds 
Sipe ove KuwelTar, womep odd alcbyow 
KEKTHTOL, 

‘Oo yap otdv Te voeiv avro atcBavopevov a) ev 
TouTw TH ovaTnpare Kal Tais Kujoect ravrats 
Xpeopevov, drav Td. oreyalovra Kal TEplexovTa 2} 
Towadra 7, ev ois viv ovoa Exel Tavras Tas KUWT}CELS. 
[Aeyer ev GMAors Kat e€ atouwy adryy avyKetoba 





NecordTwy Kal orpoyyvdurdren, TOAA® Tur dia- 





fepovaay TOV TOU TUpos* Kal TO bev Tt dXoyov 





> ~ a ~ ~ , - x A 
avTas, 6 7H AoTa wapecmapbar curate’ To b€ 





Aoyikov ev TH Oapaki, ws ShAov ex Te TOV PoBwv 





Kal THS yapas. Umvov te yiverOar Tar THs puyAs 
pepa@v Tav map’ oAny tiv avyKpiaw mapeoTap- 





pevun éykarexounevwy 7) Svahopoupeve, efra oup.- 





- ~ Fs 2. 3 
mimTOVTWY ToOls €mTEpEeajols.’ Td TE GTéppa ad 








OAwy TOV cwpatov Pépecbar. | 





“ANG pv Kat Td5e ye Set mpooKaravoeiv, 6 Tt 
TO dowparov Aéyomev Kata THY TAEloTHY OutAlav 
Tob dvopatos emt tod Kal’ éavto vornbévTos av: 
Kal? éavto b€ obK EoTe vojoaL TO dowparov TARY 
Tod Kevod. TO dé Kerov ovTE ToLHOaL OvTE TabetY 
dvvatar, GAAa Kivyow povov bv éavtod ois 
oupac mapéxerar. wote of A€yortes aowparov 


ie Peres * 
éreperopmots Us. : mopyuots codd. 





2 Cf. Luer. ii. 944-962. 
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have departed, which, however few in number, are 
required to constitute the nature of soul. Moreover, 
when the whole frame is broken up,” the soul is 
scattered and has no longer the same powers as 
before, nor the same nigtonss hence it does not 
ssess sentience either. 

“For we cannot think of it® as sentient, except it 
be in this composite whole and moving ie these 
movements ; nor can we so think of it when the 
sheaths which enclose and surround it are not the 
same as those in which the soul is now located and 
in which it performs these movements. [le says 
elsewhere that the soul is composed of the smoothest 
and roundest of atoms, far superior in both respects 
to those of fire; that part of it is irrational. this 
being scattered over the rest of the frame, while the 
rational part resides in the chest. as is manifest from 
our fears and our joy ; that sleep occurs when the parts 
of the soul which have been scattered all over the com- 
posite organism are held fast in it or dispersed, and 
afterwards collide with one another by their moe 
The semen is derived from the whole of the body.| 

‘t There is the further point to be considered, what 
the. incorporeal can be, if, I mean, according to 
current usage the term is applied to what can be 
conceived as self-existent.© But it is impossible to 
conceive anything that is incorporeal as self-existent 
except empty space. And empty space cannot itself 
either act or be acted upon, but simply allows body 
to move through it. Hence those who call soul in- 








® It=the soul, the logical subject, the neuter replacing 
the more appropriate feminine pronoun. 

© Or, if Gre ro dowuarov Néyouer be read, “ that aceord- 
ing to current usage we apply the term ineorporeal to that 
which can be conceived as self-existent.” 
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elvac THY puxyy parailovow. ovdev yap av 
edvvaro 7 Tovey ovTeE Taoxew, el Hv TovavTn’* viv om 
evapyas dpporepa zatra SiadapPSdverar rept THV 

uxnY Ta. OUpTT LOT a. 

* Tadra otv wavra Ta Stadoyicuara 7a Tept buys 
dvdyoov TL emt Ta 7d8n Kal Tas alcbijces, pevyn- 
povedov Tav év apxy pnbevrey, é ixavds Kar operat 
Tots TUmols eurreptetAnpyseva els TO KaTd jL€pos 

m0 TOUTwWY eaxpiBodabas BeBalws. 

‘OAMAa pay Kat Ta, oxnpata Kal TA ypw@para Kal 
Ta peyeOn wat Ta Papn Kai doa dda Karyyopeirat 
odparos dcavet oupBeByKdra  waow 7 Tots 
oparois Kal Kara Tip aicAyow adtyy yruord,' 
ov? ws Kal’ éautds ear pices d0€acréov—od yap 
duvarov emwojaat Tobro—ovre dAws ws ovK «iol, 
otf wes érep’ dtTa mpoouTdpyovTa TOUTW adawpara, 
ov@ as pudpia TovTov, GAN ws 7d Gdov cpa 
xaborov ék Tobray mavT ov Thy é€avtod dvow 
éxov aiduov, ody olov dé <ivac ouptrepopynevov— 
warep orav e abt av Tov oye peilov abpowcpa 
avoTh To. TOV mpWTWY H THV TOD GArov peyefav 
Tovee Twos eAuTTOvWY,—dAAa jLovov, ws A€yw, eK 
ToUTWY amdvTav THY éavTod dvaw Eexov aid.ov. 
Kat emtBoAds prev exovTa idlas mavTa TadTa eore 
kal dtadnpfbers, cvpmapaxodrovbobrtos o€ Tob abpoov 
Kat ovban7 droaxtlopévou, ana Kata THY dbpdav 
évvoiay TOU aapatos KaTHyopiay etAndéros. 

‘Kal pv kal trois odaoe cupminrer todAdkes 


1 ~yworots codd.: corr. Us. 





2 Cf. Luer. i. £49 f.; Sext. Emp. dlde. math. x. §§ 221-223. 
& Cf. Luer. i. 478-482. 
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corporeal speak foolishly. For if it were so, it could 
neither act nor be acted upon. But, as it is, both 
these properties, you see, plainly belong to soul. , 

(‘ If, then, we bring all these arguments concerning 
soul to the criterion fae our feelings and perceptions, 
and if we keep in mind the proposition stated at the 
outset, we shall see that the subject has been ade- 
quately comprehended in outline : which will enable 
us to determine the details with accuracy and con- 
fidence. ! 

(* Moreover, shapes and colours, magnitudes and 
weights, and in short all those qualities which are 
predicated of body, in so far as they are perpetual 
properties either of all bodies or of visible bodies, are 
knowable by sensation of these very properties : 
these, I say, must not be supposed to exist inde- 
pendently by themselves ¢ (for that is inconceivable), 
nor yet to be non-existent, nor to be some other and 
incorporeal entities cleaving to body,? nor again to be 
parts of body. We must consider the whole body ina 
general way to derive its permanent nature from all of 
them, though it is not, as it were, formed by grouping 
them together in the same way as when from the 
particles themselves a larger aggregate is made up, 
whether these particles be primary or any magnitudes 
whatsoever less than the particular whole. All these 
qualities, I repeat, merely give the body its own 
permanent nature. They all have their own char- 
acteristic modes of being perceived and distinguished, 
but always along with the whole body in w hich they 
inhere and never in separation from it; and it is in 
virtue of this complete conception of the body as a 
whole that it is so designated. 

“Again, qualities often attach to bodies without 
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kal ouK didvov mapaxoloudeiv ovr év Tots aoparous* 
Kal ove dodpara. wore 59) KaTa THY mActor ny 
popav 7 ToUTW TO ovdpare Xpwjuevor davepa To.ob- 
juev Ta CUPTT MATE. ovre Ty Tob dAou puaw exe, 
6 ovMaBovres Kara 70 dOpdov oda mpocaryo- 
pevojev, ovte THY TAY aiSiov Tapaxohovbowvrwv, 
av avev oda od duvarov voetabar. Kar? ém- 
Bodas 8 av cwas mapaKodovbobvros Tob dbpdov 
ExagTa Tpocayopevbein, aA’ ote dijrore EKAOTO 
ovpPaivorra fewpetra, ovk aidiov tev cup- 
TTWPLAT OV Tapaxo\ovbovrrev. Kat ovK efeharéov 
éx Too Ovros ravrny THY evdpyetav, ore odk €xet THY 
Tou ddov dvow @ oupBatver 6 6 87) Kal oa mpoc- 
ayopevopser, obde- TV Tov didvoy mapaxodoufovvTwy, 
ovo av Kal? avra vopuaréov—ovbe yap TovTO 
davonrov ov7? emt tovTwr ovr’ éml Ta@v aidvoy 
oupBeBnKorar, —arv Orep Kal gatverat, oup.- 
MTG {LATO wavTa <KaTa> Ta compara vopiaréov, 
Kal ovK aidiov mapaxodovbobvra 006” ad picews 
Kab éavta. Taya éxovta, GAN dv tpomov adr 
7 aiabyors Ty (udryTa rovet, Oewpetrar. 

“ Kat pay Kai TOd€ ye bet TpooKkaravonaa 
odoopais: Tov yap 57 xpovov od Cnrnréov worep 
Kal TO. Acura, 6oa &v UrroKepevep Syrotpev av- 
ayovres emt Tas Brerroprévas Tap Tyety abrots Tpo- 
Anpers, avAN abro ro evdpynua, Kab? 6 Tov moAdv 

7 oAtyov xpovov dvaduvoiper, ouyyerixds TobTo 

Rescate, avadoytaréov. Kal ovre diadéxrous 
1 cKai edi dotactéoy civac> suppl. Bignone. 





eT. Lauers “455 f., where slavery, poverty, riches, war 
and peace are ce examples chosen, as elsewhere are rest and 
motion. 
o Cf. Sext. Emp. dv. math. x. §§ 219 f., 224 f., 240-244. 
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being permanent concomitants. They are not to be 
classed among invisible entities nor are they incor- 
poreal.! 'Hence, using the term ‘ accidents ’@ in the 
commonest sense, We say ae that ees 






belong, afi to s eliiels conceiving it as a whole, we 
give the name of body, nor that of the permanent 
properties without which body cannot be thought of. 
And in virtue of certain peculiar modes of appre- 
hension into which the complete body always enters, 
each of them can be ealled an accident. But only 
as often as they are seen actually to belong to it. 
since such accidents are not perpetual concomitants. 
There is no need to banish from reality this clear 
evidence that the accident has not the nature of 
\ d body-—to which it belongs, 
nor of the permanent properties which accompany 
the whole. Nor, on the other hand. must we suppose 
the accident to have independent existence (for this 
is just as ineonceivable in the ease of accidents as in 
that of the permanent properties); but, as is mani- 
fest, they should all be regarded as accidents, not as 
permanent coneomitants. of bodies, nor vet as having 
the rank of independent existence. Rather they are 
seen to be exactly as and what sensation itself makes 
them individually claim to be, 

“‘ There is another thing which we must consider 
carefully. We must not investigate time as we do 
the other accidents which we inv estigate in a sub- 
ject, namely. by referring them to fhe preconcep- 
tions envisaged in our minds ; but we must take into 
aeeount the plain fact itself, in virtue of which we 
speak of time as long or short, linking to it in intimate 
connexion this attribute of duration.2. We need not 
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ws BeArious peradnrreov, an’ avrais Tais on 
apxovoats Kar adrobd Xpnoréov, ovre dMo tt Kar 
advrob Karnyopytéov, as Thy adriy ovotay éxyovros 
TO (uedpare ToUry—Kat yap Tobro Tovobat TwWes,— 
GMa pdvov & ovumdgcouev rd iiov toro Kat 
Tapajetpovpev, pdAtoTta emiAoyioTéov. Kal yap 
Tobro ovK dmodeifews mpoadeirac adn’ emidoyropiod, 
Tt rais Tpepais Kal tats vv€t oupTAéKopev Kal 
tots ToUTwy pépeow, doatres b€ Kal Tots mdbeat 
Kal tats amaelas, Kal KWwihoeot Kal oTaceow, 
ioudv Te ovpTTMpa Tepl Tabta mddw adTo Todro 
evvoobvres, kal? 6 xpdvov dvoudloper. [noi dé 
Totro Kal év TH devtépa Tlepit dicews Kai ev 7H 
MeydAn émvrop7. | 

“Ent Te Tots Tpoeipnpevors Tous Kdopous det Kat 
méoav ovyKpiow TeTepaopevyy TO dpoedes tots 
Bewpoupevors TUKVOS exoveay vopitew yeyovevar 
amo Tob dmetpou, mavrov TOUTW ex ovotpopav 
Siwy amoKexpyrevwv Kal pelove Kal edAarrovwv: 
kai madw duadvecbat ndvra., Ta pev Oarrov, Ta 
be Bpadvrepov, Kal Ta bev bao Tay ToLmvec, Ta 
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adopt any fresh terms as preferable, but should 
employ the usual expressions about it. Nor need 
we predicate anything else of time. as if this some- 
thing else contained the same essence as is contained 
in the proper meaning of the word ‘ time’ (for this 
also is done by some). We must chiefly reflect upon 
that to which we attach this peculiar character of 
time, and by which we measure it. No further proof 
is required : we have only to reflect that we attach the 
attribute of time to days and nights and their parts, 
and likewise to feelings of pleasure and pain and to 
neutral states, to states of movement and states of 
rest, conceiving a peculiar accident of these to be 
this very characteristic which we express by the 
word ‘time.’ [le says this both in the second book 
“On Nature” and in the Larger Epitome.} | 

(‘After the foregoing we have next to consider that 
the worlds and every finite aggregate which bears a 
strong resemblance to things we commonly see have 
arisen out of the infinite.¢ For all these, whether 
small or great, have been separated off from special 
conglomerations of atoms; and all things are again 
dissolved,? some faster, some slower, some through 
the action of one set of causes, others through the 
action of another. [J¢ is clear, then, that he also makes 
the worlds perishable, as their parts are subject to change. 
Elsewhere he says the earth is supported on the air.) _ 

‘! And further, we must not suppose that the worlds 
have necessarily one and the same shape. [On the 
contrary, in the twelfth book “On Nature” he himself 
says that the shapes of the worlds differ, some being 
spherical, some oval, others again of shapes different 


© Of, Lucr. ii. 1048-1089. 
> Cf. Luer. ii. 1144, 11453 Stob. Eel. i. 20, 172 W. 
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1 Suppl. Gassendi. 2 Suppl. Schneider. 
3 Suppl. Us., expulso glossemate droroyqy aid rod arelpov. 
4 ein codd.: corr. Us. 
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Jrom these. They do not, however, admit of every shape. 
Nor are they living beings which have been separated 
from the infinite.| Vor nobody can prove that in one 
sort of world there might not be contained, whereas 
im another sort of world there could not possibly be, 
the seeds out of which animals and plants arise and 
all the rest of the things we see. [Aad the same holds 
good for their nurture in a world after they have arisen, 
And so too we must think it happens upon the earth also.| 

f Again, we must suppose that nature @ too has 
been taught and forced to learn many various lessons 
by the facts themselves, that reason subsequently 
dev elops what it has thus received and makes fresh 
discoveries, among some tribes more quickly, among 
others more slowly, the progress thus made being at 
certain times and seasons greater, at others less. 

“ Hence even the names of things were not origin- 
ally due to convention, but in the several tribes under 
the impulse of special feelings and special presenta- 
tions of sense primitive man uttered special cries.©! 
The air thus emitted was moulded by their individual 

eelings or sense-presentations,and differently accord- 
ing to the difference of the regions which the tribes 
inhabited. Subsequently whole tribes adopted their 
own special names. in order that their communica- 
tions might be less ambiguous to each other and more 
briefly expressed. And as for things not visible, so 
far as those who were conscious of them tried to 
introduce any such notion, they put in circulation 
certain names for them, either sounds which they 

* That is, nature working in primitive man, almost the 
same thing as instinct. 

’ Cf. Lucr. vy. 1041 f. Heraclitus, Democritus, and 


Aristotle derived language from convention. 
¢ Cf. Luer. v. L028, 1029, 1056-105». 
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1 éxouévovs Schneider. 
2 gay codd.: corr. Us. 





@ See Bignone, p. 107 note 3. 
> je. to secure the end of happiness. 
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were instinctively compelled to utter or which they 
selected by reason on analogy according to the most 
general cause there can be for expressing oneself in 
such a way.% 

(’ Nay more: we are bound to believe that in the sky 
revolutions, solstices. eclipses, risings and settings, 
and the like, take place without the ministration or 
command, either now or in the future, of any being 
who at the same time enjoys perfect bliss along w ith 
immortality. For troubles and anxieties and feelings 
of anger and partiality do not accord with bliss, but 
always imply weakness and fear and dependence 
upon one’s neighbours. Nor, again, must we hold 
that things which are no more than globular masses 
of fire, being at the same time endowed with bliss, 
assume these motions at will. Nay, in every term 
we use we must hold fast to all the majesty which 
attaches to such notions as bliss and immortality, 
lest the terms should generate opinions inconsistent 
with this majesty. Otherwise such inconsistency will 
of itself suffice to produce the worst disturbance in 
our minds. Hence, where we find phenomena in- 
variably recurring, the invariableness of the recur- 
rence must be ascribed to the origina] interception 
and conglomeration of atoms whereby the world was 
formed. 

{* Further, we must hold that to arrive at accurate 
knowledge ‘of the cause of things of most moment is 
‘the business of natural science, and that happiness 
depends on this (viz. on the knowledge of celestial 
and atmospheric phenomena), and upon knowing 
what the heavenly bodies really are, and any kindred 
facts contributing to exact knowledge in_ this 
respect.” 
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1 rai codd.: corr. Us. 
* rapadidévtwy codd.: corr. Us. 
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‘Further, we must recognize on such points as this 
Messi of causes or continge ney, but must hold 
that _ nothing suggestive of eonuhiot or disquict is 
compatible ‘vith an immortal and blessed nature. 
And the mind can grasp the absolute truth of this. 

“ But when we come to subjects for special inquiry, 
there is nothing in the knowledge of risings and 
settings and solstices and eclipses and all kindred 
subjects that contributes to our happiness ; but those 
who are well-informed about such matters and yet are 
ignorant what the heavenly bodies really are, and 
what are the most important causes of phenomena, 
feel quite as much fear as those who have no such 
special information—nay, perhaps even greater fear, 
when the curiosity excited by this additional know- 
ledge cannot find a solution or understand the sub- 
ordination of these phenomena to the highest causes. 

“Hence, if we discover more than one cause 
that may account for solstices. settings and risings. 
eclipses and the like, as we did also in particular 
matters of detail, we must not suppose that our 
treatment of these matters fails of accuracy, so far as 
it is needful to ensure our tranquillity and ‘happiness.. 

[When, therefore, we investigate the causes of celestial 
and atmospheric phenomena. as of all that is un- 
known, we must take into account the variety of ways 
in which analogous occurrences happen within our 
experience ; while as for those who do not recognize 
the difference between what is or comes about from 
a single cause and that which may be the effect 
of any one of several causes, overlooking the 
fact that the objects are only seen at a distance, 
and are moreover ignorant of the conditions that 
render, or do not render, peace of mind impossible 
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3 ef kai €d0fafov codd.: corr. Us. 
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all such persons we must treat with contempt. 
If then we think that an event could happen in one 
or other particular way out of several, we shall 
be as tranquil when we recognize that it actually 
comes about in more ways than one as if we knew 
that it happens in this particular way. 

“There is yet one more point to seize, namely, 
that the gre atest anxiety of the human mind arises 
through the belief that the heavenly bodies are 
blessed and indestructible, and that at the same 
time they have volitions and actions and causality 
inconsistent with this belief; and through expecting 
or apprehending some ev erlasting evil. either because 
of the myths, or because we are in dread of the mere 
insensibility of death, as if it had to do with us; and 
through being reduced to this state not by convic- 
tion but by a certain irrational perversity, so that, if 
men do not set bounds to their terror, they endure 
as much or even more intense anxiety than the man 
whose views on these matters are quite vague. But 
mental tranquillity means being released from all 
these troubles and cherishing a continual remem- 
brance of the highest and most important truths. 

“Hence we must attend to present feelings and 
sense perceptions, whether those of mankind in 
general or those peculiar to the individual, and also 
attend to all the clear evidence available, as given 
by each of the standards of truth. For by studying 
them we shall rightly trace to its cause and banish 
the source of disturbance and dread, accoanting for 
celestial phenomena and for all other things which 
from time to time befall us and cause the utmost 
alarm to the rest of mankind, | 
i‘ Herethen, Herodotus, you have the chief doctrines 
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1 eigiv post éx rovrwy codd.: corr. Kuehn. 
2 Bacrager codd.: Bacragfovre Us. 
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of Physics in the form of a summary. So that, if 
this statement be accurately retained and take effe ct, 

aman will, ] make no doubt, be incomparably better 

equipped than his fellows, even if he should never 
go into all the exact details. For he will clear up 
for himself many of the points which I have worked 
out in detail in my complete exposition ; and the 
summary itself, if borne in mind. will be of constant 
service to him. 

“Tt is of such a sort that those who are already 
tolerably, or even perfectly, well acquainted with the 
details can, by analysis of what they know into such 
elementary perceptions as these, best prosecute their 
researches in physical science as a whole; while 
those, on the other hand, who are not altogether 
entitled to rank as mature students can in silent 
fashion and as quick as thought run over the doctrines 
most important for their peace of mind.” 


Such is his epistle on Physics. Next comes the 
epistle on Celestial Phenomena. | 


ie ‘Epicurus to Pythocles, greeting. 

In your letter to me, of which Cleon was the 
bearer, you continue to show me affection which I 
have merited by my devotion to you, and you try, 
not without success, to recall the considerations which 
make for a happy life. To aid your memory you ask 
me for a clear and concise statement respecting 
celestial phenomena ; for what we have written on 
this: subject elsewhere is, you tell me, hard to re- 
member, although you have my books constantly 
with you. I was glad to receive your request and 
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1 éx] eixds coni. Kochalsky. * Suppl. Us. 





2 ‘This would seem decisive of what the Shorter Catechism 
of Epicurus really was: see, however, § 135. 
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am full of pleasant expectations. We will then 
complete our writing and grant all you ask. Many 
others besides you will fil these reasonings useful, 
and especially those who have but recently made 
acquaintance with the true story of nature and those 
who are attached to pursuits which go deeper than any 
part of ordinary education. So you will do well to take 
and learn them and get them up quickly along with 
the short epitome in my letter to Herodotus. 

‘In the first place, remember that, like ev ery thing 
eieee knowledge of celestial phenomena, whether 
taken along with other things or in isolation, has 
no other end in view than peace of mind and firm 
conviction. > We do not seek to wrest by foree what 
is impossible, nor to understand all matters equally 
well, nor make our treatment always as elear as when 
we discuss human life or explain the principles of 
physics in general—for instance, that the whole of 
being consists of bodies and intangible nature, or 
that the ultimate elements of things are indivisible, 
or any other proposition which admits only one 
explanation of the phenomena to be possible. But 
this is not the case with celestial phenomena : these 
at any rate admit of manifold causes for their occur- 
rence and manifold accounts, none of them contra- 
dictory of sensation, of their nature. 

“For in the study of nature we must not conform 
to empty assumptions and arbitrary laws, but follow 
the promptings of the facts ; for our life has no need 
now of unreason and false opinion; our one need 
is untroubled existence. All things go on uninter- 
ruptedly, if all be explained by the method of 


> Philosophy is defined as ‘‘ an activity which by words 
and arguments secures the happy life” (Sext. Emp. Adv. 

math. xi. § 169 5 ef. Epie. Fray, 222 Us.). 
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vaxov TpoTov exrabarpopreveny, ovpp~avars Tots 
pawwop.evors, orav Tis TO muBavodoyoupevoy vmrép 
avTay dedvrws Karadimy oray dé tus 78 bev 
amoNrimyn, TO de exBady opotus ovppuvov ov TO 
pawopevw, dfjAov ort Kat €k mavtTos éexmimres 
pvovoroyjparos ext dé Tov pdbov Katappel. on- 
jecta d€ enl tay ev rots: HETECpoLS avvtedov- 
pevev pepe" Tov map mp Twa awopeve, 
a Gewpeirat 7 dmdpxet, Kal ob Ta ev Tots peT- 
euspous Pawopeva’ zabra yap evdexeTau TAco- 
vax@s yevéoba. Td pee TOL pdvracpa éxdorou 
THpynTéov Kal €TL Ta owvanTopeva Toure ou- 
atpevéov, & ovK dyTyapTupetrae Tots map’ Hiv 
yevopevors mAeovaxas ouvrereiobar. 

‘ Keopos € eoTl TEploxy} iTS ovpavod, dorpa TE Ka 
yap Kal avr a Ta pawepeva TEptéxovoa, drroropay 
€xovoa a0 Tod azelpou Kal Ajyouea [Kal KaTa- 
Aryyouoa ev TEpare 7, dpad nH mUKVa Kal ob 
Avopévov mdvra Ta ev aire ovyyvow Aijiferae. *) 4 
év Teprayopevrep 7 ev ordow éxovtTe Kal orpoyyvAny 
7 Tplyesvov olay dijmore Teprypapryy’ mavrax@s 
yap evdexer au Tov yap pawomevoy ovdev avre- 
paptupel <ev>* 7Hde TH Koop, ev @ Ajyov odk Eor1 
Katadapeiv. 

“ "Ore b€ Kal Tovotror Kdopot eloty a7etpot TO 
mAnGos €o7t KatadaPely, Kat Ott Kal 6 ToLwodros 
Svvarat Kdopos yivecbat Kal ev Kdopw Kal peTa- 
Koopiw, 6 A€éyowev peraéd Kdopwv oudoTnpa, €v 
moAuKévay TOTW Kal odk ev peydAw ciAiKpwel Kal 

L bépec Kuehn. 


2 tamquam additamentum secl, Us, 
3 suppl. Us. 
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plurality of causes in conformity with the facts, so 
soon as we duly understand what may be plausibly 
alleged respecting them. But when we pick and 
choose among them, rejecting one cqually consistent 
with the phenomena, we clearly fall away from the 
study of nature altogether and tumble into myth. 
Some phenomena within our experience afford evi- 
dence by which we may interpret what goes on in 
the heavens. We see how the former really take 
place, but not how the celestial phenomena take 
place, for their occurrence may possibly be due to a 
variety of causes. However, we must observe each 
fact as presented, and further separate from it all 
the facts presented along with it, the occurrence of 
which from various causes is not contradicted by facts 
within our experience. | 

\ A world is a circumscribed portion of the universe. 
which contains stars and éarth and all other visible 
things, cut off from the infinite, and terminating 
[and terminating in a boundary which may be either thick 
or thin, a boundary whose dissolution will bring about 
the wreck of all within it] in an exterior which may 
either revolve or be at rest, and be round or triangular 
or of any other shape whatever. All these alter- 
natives are possible : they are contradicted by none 
of the facts in this world, in which an extremity can 
nowhere be discerned. 

“That there is an infinite number of such worlds 
can be perceived, and that such a world may arise 
in a world or in one of the intermundia (by which term 
we mean the spaces between worlds) in a tolerably 
empty space and not, as some maintain, in a vast 
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kev@, Kalavep tweés daow, emir detuy TWaV 
oTepparov puevre ad’ €vos KOO[OV 7 peTa- 
Kogplov 7) Kat amo mAevovey Kara juucpov mpoo- 
Beers Te Kal SiapOpaces Kal  HeTaaTaaELs 7 mrovowy - 
Twv én addAov tomov, éav ovTw TUXN, Kal emap- 
devoets € ek TOV EXOT emitpetws € ews TeAevdoews 
kal dvapovis ef doov Ta broPAnbévra OewéAca THY 
Tpoodoy yy dvvatat wovetobar. od yap abporopov 
bet puovov yeveobar ovdé dtvov ev @ évdexerat 
KOgpLOV yiecbar Kee kara 70 Sogaldpevov e€ 
avayKns avfecbat Te, €ws av érépw mpooKpovan, 
Kabdamep Tov dvatkay Kadovpévwy dyai Tis* TobTO 
yap paxydpevov att Tots hawopevors. 

“ "Hts te Kat ceAjvn Kal Ta AowTa dotpa od 

s en p 

Kal’ éauTa yevopeva vorepov éutrepreAapBavero 7rd 
Tob Koopou [Kat doa ye 879 aale'], add’ edOds 
dverAatTeTO Kal adlnow eAduBavev [Gpotws be 
Kal yh Kat Oddarta) Kara Tpooxpicets Kal 
Swrjaers | Aerropep@v Tee dvaewv, row mevpia- 
TUKGY 7) TUpoEddv 7) ovvayndotépwv Kal yap 
Tatra ovtws 7 alcOnars b7 Tod dner. 

“To b€ péyebos 7Atou TE KaL TOV Aoundiy a doTpwy 
KaTa pev TO Tpds Tyas THAuKkobrév éoTw jAtKov 
daiverar: 'todrTo Kat ev tH wa’ Hept dicews: et 





yap, pnat, 70 péyebos ba 76 SidoTna ameBeBAHKeEL, 
ToAAG) pGAdov av thy xpoav. addo yap TovTw 








, , = oe > ‘ x 
ouppeTpoTepov dudoTnpa odfév éore. Kara de 
HHELET POTEP Und 





ey ay ~ G , na ~ 
76 Kal’ abro Frou peilov Tob dpwpevou 7 puiKp@ 


1 tamquam additamenta secl. Us. 





@ Of. Luer. i. 334 (% locus intactus inane uacansque ”), and 
ix. 31 supra for the view of Leucippus here rejected. 
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space perfectly clear and yoid.t” It arises when 
certain suitable seeds rush in from a single world 
or intermundium, or trom several, and undergo gradual 
additions or articulations or changes of place, it may 
be, and waterings from appropriate sourees, until 
they are matared and firmly settled in so far as the 
foundations laid ean receive them. For it is not 
enough that there should be an aggregation or a 
yortex in the empty space in which a world may 
arise, as the necessitarians hold, and may grow until 
it collide with another, as one of oe so-called 
physicists > says. For this is in conflict with facts. 
“The sun and moon and the stars generally were not 
of I independent origin and later absorbed within our 
world, [such parts oF it at least as serve at all for its 
defence] ; but they at once began to take form and 
grow [and so too did earth and seal] ¢ by the accretions 
and whirling motions of certain substances of finest 
texture, of ane nature either of wind or fire, or of 
both ; ; fst thus sense itself suggests.) 
~ ({ The. size of the sun and the remaining stars rela- 
tively to us is Just as great as it appears. [This he 
Statés in the eleventh book ‘‘ On Nature.” For, says he, 
if it had diminished in size on account of the distance, 
it would much more have diminished its brightness ; for 
indeed there is no distance more proportionate to this 
diminution of size than is the distance at which the 
brightness begins to diminish.| But in itself and actu- 
ally it may ‘be a little larger or a little smaller, or 


> Democritus ; ¢f. Hippol. p. 565, 13 pv pieiperta dé rots 
kéopous vm’ d\\j\wy mpoorimrovras; Actius ii. 4. 9. 

¢ This must be a gloss, because earth and sea are made of 
less subtle atoms than the heavenly bodies. 

a Cf. Luer. vy. 564-591 ; Philodemus epi onneiwy 10. 35 
—11.83; Cie. slead. Pr. 82, 123; De Pin. i. 20. 
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ékatrov 7) TyAtKodTov Tvyydver.’ obrw yap Kal 
Ta Tap wv mupa e€ amoaripatos Pewpovpeva 
KaTa Ty aiobnow fewpetrar. Kat mdv dé els 
tobro TO Leépos evornua padios SiaduPrioerat, 
edy Tis Tots evapyrnuac. mpocéyn, Omep ev Tots 
flepi ddcews PBiBAtous Secxvupev. avatords Kat 
duces HAlov Kal cedArjvys Kal THv AouTaY doTpwv 
Kal Kava avai yevéobar Suvarov Kal oBeow, 
Tovatens ovens Tepiordcews Kat Kal’ éxatépous 
Tovs ToTOUS, wore TA Tpoeupn Leva amoteAciabat: 
ovoev yap Tav pawopéveny dvTysaptupel. Kal 
Kat éudaverdy Te Umép ys Kal madAw émumpoo- 
Gérnow +6 Tmpoeipnpévoy Svvai7’ av ovvredctobat: 
ovoe yap Te TOV pawopevey dvrysaprupel. Tas 
Te Kw7oets atraév obK ddvvarov peev yivecBac Kara 
vy 706 dXov odpavod Sony, 7 } TovTou pev ordow, 
avray de divny KaTa THY e& apyts ev Th yevéver Tob 
KOopoU avayKnyv amoyevvyJetaav én’ dvarony- 
ee <agodpo otary Beppacia KaTd. Two. émt- 
véwnow 7 Tob TuUpos Gel emi Tovs E&7S TomoUS. idvros. 

‘ Tomas HAiov Kal oedjuns evdéxeTar peev yive- 
cba Kara Adgwow | obpavod ovr Tots Xpovous 
KatnvayKaopevon * Opotis $€ Kal Kara dépos 
dvreEwow 7 Kal vans del emitndelas TAS pev 
SES, curren papers tis 8 ékAuovans: 4 

e€ dpxis Tovadz ny day Karen Bivar Tots 
ie Touro, Wal’ oidy tw EAtKa Kwetobae. 

1 ovx Gua codd.: corr. Us. 
* re codd. : corr. Us. 





* ‘The opinion of Heraclitus (p. 32 n, 6 p) and Xenophanes, 
and Metrodorus of Chios. Servius, however (ad Verg. G. 
i. 249, clen. iv. 584), attributes the theory to the Epicureans. 
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precisely as great as it is seen to be. Tor so too 
fires of which we have experience are seen by sense 
when we see them at a distance. And every objec- 
tion brought against this part of the theory will 
easily be met by anyone who attends to plain faets, 
as IT show in my work On Nature. And the rising 
and setting of the sun, moon, and stars may be due 
to kindling and queneching,? provided that the eireum- 
stanees are such as to produce this result in each of 
the two regions. east and west : for no faet testifies 
against this. Or the result might be produced by 
their coming forward above the earth and again by 
its intervention to hide them: for no fact testifies 
against this either. And their motions ? may be due 
to the rotation of the whole heaven, or the heaven 
may be at rest and they alone rotate aceording to 
some necessary impulse to rise, implanted at frst 
when the world was made... and this through 
excessive heat, due to a certain extension of the 
fire which always encroaches upon that which is 
near it.° 

“The turnings of the sun and moon in their 
course may be due to the obliquity of the heaven, 
whereby it is foreed back at these times.¢ Again, 
they may equally be due to the contrary pressure 
of the air or, it may be, to the fact that “either the 
fuel from time to time necessary has been consumed 
in the vieinity or there is a dearth of it. Or even 
beeause such a whirling motion was from the first 
inherent in these stars so that they move in a sort 

> Cf. Luer. vy. 509 f. 

¢ From Luer. v. 519 f. it is probable that words are lost 
from the text which ascribed these motions to the quest of 


fiery atoms by the heavenly bodies. 
4 Cf. Luer. v. 614 f. 
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mavra yap 7a Toatra Kal Ta rovrous ovyyerA 
ovbevi TOY evapynpdrov diadwrel, cay tes det ent 
TOV TOLOUTUWY LEpav, éxopevos raed) Suvarod, els TO 
ovppeovoy trois patvopievors € éxacrov TovTwY SUVnTaL 
emayew, 47) poBovpevos Tas avdpaTodw@dets AaTPO- 
Adyeou TexviTelas. 

‘Kévwais te oeArvns Kal méAw mAjpwos Kal 
KaTd orpopiy Tob gwpaTtos tovrou Svvacr’ av 
yiveoBat Kal Kara, oXnpaTiopous aépos opolws, 
ere Te Kal KaT’ epmpooberraets Kal KaTa mavTas 
Tpomous, Kal’ ods Kal Ta Tap jpiv pavopeva 
exnaretrar ets Tas TOO etSous ToUTOU dmodoaets, 
dv pu) TIS TOV Lovaxy) TpdzoVv KaTNYATIKOS Tovs 
drAous Kevess arrodoxiyudly, od TeBewpyKess tt 
Suvatov avOpumm Oewphoa Kai ti advvatov, Kai 
Sia rotr’ ddvvata Oewpeiv emOupdv. er Te 
evddyerae tiv cedjvnv e& éavrijs exew To dds, 
évdeyerar 5€ do Tod Ato. Kal yap map Atv 
Bewpetra moAAa pev e& EauTav eyovra, 7 moAAa 5é 
ad’ érépwv. Kat ovfev eproboorarel Tay ev Tots 
HETECspows pawopeveny, édv Tis TOO Teovaxod 
tpdorrov del pri ex Kal Tas dxodovbous adrois 
bmobéces dpa Kal aitias ouvbewph) Kal wu) ava- 
Brérwv eis ta avakddovba tabdr’ dyKot pataiws 
Kat Katappémn dAdoTte GAAws emt Tov povaxor 
tpomov. 7 b€ eudacts tod mpoowmov év atri 
Svvara prev ylvecOar Kal Kata TapadAayny pepav 
Kal Kat emimpoobérnow, Kal Gaot ToT” av TpdToL 
Bewpoiv7o 70 atpdwvov tots daivopévos KeKTn- 


ve > \ f ~ 
96 Evol. e7Tl TAaVTWY yap TAY LEeTEWpwY THY TOLAUTHV 
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of spiral., Por all such explanations and the like 
do not conifict with any clear evidence, if only in 
such details we hold fast to what is possible, “and 
can bring each of these explanations into accord with 
the “facts, unmoved by the servile artifices of the 
astronomers. 

~The waning of the moon and again her w axing ¢ 
might be due tb the rotation of te moon’s body, 
and. “equally well to configurations which the air 
assumes ; further, it may be due to the interposition 
of certain bodies. In short, it may happen in any 
of the ways in which the facts within our experience 
suggest such an appearance to be explicable. But 
one must not be so much in love with the explanation 
by a single way as wrongly to reject all the others 
from ignorance of what can, and what cannot. be 
within human knowledge, and consequent longing to 
discover the indiscoverable. Further, the moon may 
possibly shine by her own light, just as possibly she 
may derive her light from the sun; ; for in our own ex- 
perience we see many things which shine by their own 
light and many also which shine by borrowed light. 
And none of the celestial phenomena stand in the 
way, if only we always keep in mind the method of 
plural explanation and the several consistent assump- 
tions and causes, instead of dwelling on what is 
inconsistent and giving it a false importance so as 
always to fall back in one way or another upon the 
single explanation. The appearance of the face in 
the moon may equally well arise from interchange 
of parts, or from interposition of something, or in 
any other of the ways which might be seen to accord 
with the facts. For in all the celestial phenomena 


Cf. Luer. v. 705-750. 
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ixvevow" ob TpoeTeov. Tv yap Tis 7 paxdopevos 
Tois evapyiaow, oddémote Suvicetat arapagias 
yenoiov petadaPeiv. 

“"ExdAeufis WAlov Kat ceAnvys dwvarae bev yive- 
ofa Kal KaTa oPéow, Kabar mep Kat Tap hey TooToo 
Gewpetrar yeyvopevoy « Kal 707 Kai Kar emumpoo- 
Bérnow dMev TwOv, 7 vis 7 doparou" Twos 
érépou rorotrov. Kal b8e Tovs oixelous aA Aots 
TpoTous ovvewpytéov, Kal Tas dua ovyKupycets 
Twav dott ovK adUvaTov yivecOar. [ev dé TH uP’ 
Tlept dvcews tabra réyer Kal mpds, HALov éKAetrrew 
aedrns emuoxoTovons, ceAjvny b€ ToD THS yhs 
aKidoparTos, aANa Kal Kat’ dvaywpnow. Tobro Sé 











kat Avoyévns 6 *Emxotpeos ev tH a’ tov ?Em- 
Aéxrav. } 


“"Ere te ta€ts Teptddou, Kabdamep eva Kal map’ 
Hyty Tav TUXOVTO yiverar, AapBavécbw: Kal 
Geta pvors mpos TavTa pn dapp mpocayecbw, arn’ 
dAevroupyytos Siarnpetobes Kal év TH mdon paKa- 
proryres ws ef TobTO pL) mpaxOnoerar, dmraca q 
mept TGV peTEcipwy aitiodoyia pearaia éorat, 
Kabdzep Tiolv 7107 eyevero ov dvvarob Tporou 
eparpapevors, ets 6€ TO paraiov exmecobar To 
Ka’ eva Tpdzmov povov otecbat yiveoBac Tous 
8 dAdovs dzavras tobs Kata To évdexdpevor 
3 ? ” vee , t \ ‘ 
éxBadrAew els Te TO AdtavdynTov Pepopevovs Kal Ta 
pawdpeva, & Set onueta drrod€éxeabar, 7 Svvapevous 
ovvlewpeiv. 

“Mikyn vuxtav Kal juep@v mapaddAdrrovra Kat 

1 iyvevew codd.: corr. Us. 


2 


2 otpavod codd.: corr. Us. 
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such a line of research is not to be abandoned ; for, 
if you fight against clear evidence, you never can 
enjoy genuine peace of mind. 

(‘An eclipse of the sun or moon may be due to the 
extinction of their light, just as within our own 
experience this is observed to happen; and again by 
interposition of something else—whether it be the 
earth or some other invisible body like it. And thus 
we must take in conjunction the explanations which 
agree with one another, and remember that the con- 
currence of more than one at the same time may 
not impossibly happen. [f/e says the same in Book 
NII. of his ““ De Natura,” and further that the sun is 
eclipsed when the moon thron's her shadow over him, and 
the moon is eclipsed by the shadow of the earth ; or 
again, eclipse may be due to the moon's withdrawal, 
and this is cited by Diogenes the Epicurean in the first 
book of his “* Epilecta.”’| 

“ And further, let the regularity of their orbits be 
explained in the same way as certain ordinary in- 
cidents within our own experience ; the divine nature 
must not on any account be adduced to explain this, 
Dut must be kept free from the task and in perfect 
bliss. Unless this be done, the whole study of 
“celestial phenomena will be in vain, as indeed it has 
proved to be with some who did not lay hold of a 
possible method, but fell into the folly of supposing 
that these events happen in one single way only and 
of rejecting all the others which are possible, suffer- 
ing themselves to be carried into the realm of the 
unintelligible, and being unable to take a compre- 
hensive view of the facts which must be taken as 
clues to the rest. | 

‘) The variations in the bes of nights and days 


w 
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mapa TO Taxelas qAtou Kujoets ywecBar Kal maAuw 
Bpadetas Ureép vis mapa Ta LeAKN TOT smapan- 
Adrrovra Kai TomoUs Twas TeEpaoty TaxLov a 
Bpadvrepov, ws Kal map’ jpiv twa Oewpeirar, ois 
oupduvus det Adyew emi TOV petedpwv. ot S5€ TO 
év AapBdvovres tots re pawopevors paxovTat Kal 
Tob 7 Ovvarov avOpura Gewphoa SvaTmenrdKacw. 
“Emonuacia dvvavra yivecOar Kat Kata ovy- 
Kupioes Karpov, Kabdmep ev Tots eppavéa 
map yiv Caos, Kat Tap’ ETEPOLUITELS dépos Kat 
pevaBords. duddrepa yap Tatra ov pdxerau Tots 
pawopevors* emt S€ molois Tapa Tobro 7} TobTO TO 
altiov yiverar ovK OTL ovvideiv. 
“ Nébn dvvara yiveabar Kal owvicracbat Kat Tapa 
mAnogets aépos TVEUpaT OV ouveaer, Kal Tapa 
mepiToKas addnrovyor dr opueny Kat emer nociwv 
els 76 TOTO TeA€oat Kal KaTAa pevpaTwr avddAoyny 
ano Te yas Kal vddTwY: Kal Kat dAAOUS dé TpdmrOUS 
mAélous at THV ToLOUTWY avaTdaELs OvK adUVaTobaL 
owrerctobar. dn 8° am’ adrév 7 pev OABo- 
peo, 7 be peTaBadAdyrew vbar za dSvvarat ouv- 
Teretabar, ere TE pevjearo" Kat’ amodopav amo 
eTLTNOELWY TOTO ou dépos KLVOUPLEV LOY Bvaorépas 
erapoevoews _ yewoperns amd TWO abporoparev 
emitnoeiwy eis Tas TovavTas eK7répipets. Bpovras 
evoexeTat yiveoban Kal Kata mvevpatos év Tots 
Kowduspace Tay vepiiv dvetAyow, Kxabdrep év Tots 
HyeTeépots ayyelois, Kal Tapa mupos meTVEevpa- 
1 


mvetuara codd.: corr. Meibom, Bignone: mvevydrwv 
carapopa Us, 





@ Luer. vi. 519. 
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may be duc to the swiftness and again to the slowness 
of the sun's motion in the sky, owing to the varia- 
tions in the length of spaces traversed and to his 
accomplishing some distances more swiftly or more 
slowly, as happens sometimes within our own ex- 
perience; and with these facts our explanation of 
celestial phenomena must agree: whereas those 
who adopt only one explanation are in conflict with 
the facts and are utterly mistaken as to the way in 
which man can attain knowledge. 

‘t The signs in the sky which betoken the weather 
may be due to mere coincidence of the seasons, as is 
the case with signs from animals seen on earth. or they 
may be caused by changes and alterations in the air. 
For neither the one explanation nor the other is in 
sete with facts, and it is not easy to see in which 

ases the effect is due to one cause or to the other, 

"E Clouds may form and gather either because the 
air is condensed under the pressure of winds, or 
because atoms which hold together and are suitable 
to produce this result become mutually entangled, 
or because currents collect from the earth and the 
waters ; and there are several other ways in which 
it is not impossible for the aggregations of such 
bodies into clouds to be brought about. And that 
being so, rain may be produced : from them sometimes 
by their compression, sometimes by their transforma- 
tion ; or again may be caused ‘by exhalations of 
moisture rising ¢ from suitable places through the 
air, while a more violent inundation is due_ to 
certain accumulations suitable for such discharge: 
| Thunder may be due to the rolling of wind in the 
hollow parts of the clouds, as it is sometimes im- 
prisoned in vessels which we use ; or to the roaring of 
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Ttwmevov BopBov ev atrois, Kat Kata prt dé 
vedO@v Kat diaotdoes, Kal Kata mapatpixers 
vepav Kat Kardgets ag etn borer KpvoTadnro- 
e189. Kal TO dAov Kal TodTO To jL€pos meovax@s 
yiveBar A€yew exrahetrar Ta. pawépeva. Kal 
dotpamat 8 woattws yivovtar Kara mdetous 
Tpomous' Kal yap Kata Tapdtpuliy Kal oby- 
Kpovaow veddr 6 o qupos drore\caTiKds oxnWaTLa}LOs 
eodabatvev dotpaniy yervd: Kat Kar éK- 
pimopov ex TOv veddy vd TVEvpPaTwY TOY ToL- 
ovTwy owpaTwr & Tv AapTyddva TavTHY Tapa- 
oxevaler, kal Kar” EKTLAGILOV, Drixfews TOV vepdv 
ywomerys, elf dm’ GddAjAwy €tf? bd TVEUpLaT OV * 
Kal Kat? currepthnifev dé ro} amo TeV dotpav 
KaTeovappevov dwrds, era ouveAavvopévou vb70 
THs KWwhoews vedSv te Kal mvevpdtwy Kal Svex- 
mintovtos bia TOV vedaov: 7 Kata SinOyow <dia>* 
TOV vepav Tob AerTopepeatarou dures, [} azo 
Tob Tupos védn ouveprexBat Kal Tas Bpovras 
droreActaba |* al Kal THY TovTov Komow Kal KaTa 
Tiv Tod mevpatos exmUpwow THY ywouevny bia 
te cuvtoviay dopas Kal dia ododpdv KarelAnow: 
kal kata prges S€ ved@v ibmo mvevparwv éx- 
mTwolv Te Tupos azoTeAcoTiK@Y aTopw Kal 7d 
Ths aotpanhs davracpa dmoteAoved@y. Kal Kar’ 
aAXous dé mAelous Tpdmous padiws eaTat Kabopév 
exXOmEvov del TOV hawopevwy Kat TO rovrous Gpovov 
Suvdyrevov ovvoewpeiv. mpotepel 5é a dorpamy Bpov- 
Tijs ev ToUgo€ TW Tepiordcer vedav Kal bid 79 
dua 7 70 mvetpa euaintrew eEwbetobar tov 
aoTpanns amoteAcoTiKOY axnpaTLapoV, VoTEpor Se 


1 6a suppl. Us. ? tamquam additamentum secl. Us. 
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fire in them when blown by a wind,“ or to the rending 
and disr uption of clouds, or to the friction and splitting 
up > of clouds when they have become as firm as ice. 
As in the whole survey, so in this particular point, 
the facts invite us to give a plurality of explanations. | 
| Lightnings too happen i in a variety of ways. Tor when 
“the clouds rub against each other and collide, that 
collocation of atoms which is the cause of fire generates 
lightning ; or it may be due to the flashing forth from 
the clouds, by reason of winds, of particles capable of 
producing this brightness ; or else it is squeezed out 
of the clouds when they have been condensed either 
by their own action or by that of the winds; or 
again, the light diffused from the stars may be en- 
closed in the clouds, then driven about by their motion 
and by that of the winds, and finally make its escape 
from the clouds; or light of the finest texture may be 
filtered through the clouds (whereby the clouds may 
be set on fire and thunder produced), and the motion 
of this light may make lightning ; or it may arise from 
the combustion of wind brought about by the violence 
of its motion and the intensity of its compression ; 
or, when the clouds are rent asunder by winds. and 
the atoms which generate fire are expelled, these 
likewise cause lightning to appear. And it may 
easily be seen that its occurrence is possible in many 
other ways, so long as we hold fast to facts and 
take a general view of what is analogous to them 
(Lightning precedes thunder, when the clouds are 
constituted a mentioned above and the configura- 
tion which produces lightning is expelled te the 
moment when the wind falls upon the cloud, and 


* Of. Luer, vi. 271-98 t. 
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TO mvetpia daverdovpevov tov BopPov dmoreAety 
Tobrov" Kal Kat’ eunT@ow b€ apport Tepe dpa, 
7@ Tax owvrovutepy Kexphabar mpos Was Ty 
dorpaz7y, Darepew de tH Bpovriy, xaba mep em 
eviwy && droornparos Gewpoupevev Kal wAnyas 
Tivas TroLoUpLEvwr. Kepavvous evO€xeTat yiveobat 
Kal Kar. mAelovas 7 TVET OW ouMoyas Kal karethn- 
ow ioxupav TE éxmipwow" Kal Kardppngw [€pous 
Kat éxntwaw laxupotépay atrod émt Tous KaTw 
Tomous, Tis prgews ywopevns 61a TO TOUS efijs 
TOmous TUKVOTEpOUS elvat Oud midnow veddv> Kal 
Kara abrny b€ tiv Tob mupos éx7TWoW avetdou- 
peévov, kala Kat i Bpovray EVOEXETAL yweobat, mAetovos 
yevopevov Tupos Kal mvevparaubevros loxuporepov 
Kal pygavros TO vepos dia TO put) SUvacbar bro- 
xwpeiv ets 7a éffs, TO aihnow yiveobae [7d pev 
TOAD pos pos Tt bymAdy, é ev & pddora Kepavvol 
Timrovow |," del mpos adAAnAa. Kal Kar’ dAAous 
d€ tpdzrous thelovas evdexerat Kepavvods dro- 
teretabae: jdvov 6 polos anéotw: améorat dé, éav 
tis KaAds tois Pawopevors aKodovday rept Tav 
adavav onerdrran. 

“TI pyoripas evdexerat yWweoOa Kal Kata xabeow 
védous eis TOUS KaTW TOTOUS aTvrcedas ¥ bro mev- 
patos abpdov woabevros Kat bua Tob TVEvpaToS 
moot" depopevon, a dpa Kai TO végos cis TO mAdyvov* 
wbodvros To exTos TVEVLLATOS * Kat Kara. meptotacw 
dé mvedpatos eis KUKAov, dépos Twos emuauy- 
whovpéevov dvwbev: Kal picews TodARs mvevpaTwv 


1 tamquam additamentum secl. Us, 
2 kiko Us. 
3 aryciov codd.: corr. Us. 
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the wind being rolled up afterwards produces the 
roar of thunder; or. if both are simultaneous, the 
lightning moves with a greater velocity towards 
us and the thunder lags behind, exactly as when 
persons who are striking blows are observed from 
a distance.t) A inindertals is caused when winds 
are repeatedly collected, imprisoned, and violently 
ignited: or when a part is torn asunder and is more 
violently expelled downwards. the rending being due 
to the fact that the compression of the clouds has 
made the neighbouring parts more dense ; or again 
it may be die like thunder merely to the expulsion 
of the imprisoned fire, when this has accumulated 
and been more violently inflated with wind and has 
torn the cloud, being unable to withdraw to the 
adjacent parts because it is continually more and 
more closely compressed—[generally by some high 
mountain where thunderbolts mostly tall]. And there 
are several other ways in which thunderbolts may 
possibly be produced. Exclusion of myth is the sole 
condition necessary ; and it will be excluded, if one 
properly attends to the facts and hence draws in- 
ferences to interpret what is obscure. 

* Fiery whirlwinds are due to the descent ofa cloud 
foreed downwards like a pillar by the wind in full 
force and carried by a gale round and round, while 
at the same time the outside wind gives the cloud 
a lateral thrust; or it may be due ‘to a change of 
the wind which veers to all points of the compass as 
a current of air from above helps to force it to move ; 
or it may be that a strong eddy of winds has been 


* ¢g., as Apelt remarks, when the blows struck by a 
great hammer ona block of iron are watched from a distance, 
and it takes some time for the sound to reach one’s ear. 
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yevopevns Kal ov Suvapevys els Ta mdyea ue 

105 appuyjvar bd TIy mépE Tob aépos miAnow. Kal éws 
pev ys ToD mpno7hpos Kabewevov atpdBeror 
yivovrat, ws av Kal 7 dmoyévynats KaTa TI 
Kivyow Tod mvevpatos ylvntar: ews bé€ Badarrns 
divor amoteAobyrat. 

‘ Neopods evoexeTau yiveobar Kat KaTa mvetparos 
ev Hh vA amoAnyuy Kal mapa puuxpovs dyKous 
avrTis mapaleow Kal ouvEyy Kivnaw, orav Kpa- 
davow TH yh mapackevdlyn. Kal 7d mvedpa Tobro 
} ewbev eumeptAapBaver <i> éx tod wintew etow 
eddy els dv7poeioets romous Tis ys exmvevpa- 
robrra émecAnpevov dépa. <Kat> Kat’ abray dé 
THhv diddoow Tis KW}oEws eK TOV TTUTEWY 
coadav ToAA@y Kal mdAw dvrarddoaw, érav 
TUKVOLATt opodporépous Ths yis dayton, év- 

106 O€xeTaL ceLopovs droreheiobar. Kal Kat’ aAdous 
dé mAelous tpdmous Tas KWiHcEers Ta’Tas THs ys 
yiveoOar. 

“Ta 6€ 7 mvevare. oupBaiver yiveoBar Kara xXpovov 
addodvrias Twos del Kal KaTa jLLKpOV Tapa 
dvopérys, Kai kal? vdatos adOdvov avdAdoyjv: Ta 
dé Aowra mvevpata yiverar Kal dXlywr meadyTwY 
eis Ta moda Kotdcypata, Sdtaddcews TovTw 
ywoperys. 

‘* Nadala cuvreAcirar Kal Kara mse t loxuporépay, 
mavrobev be 7 TvevLaTwoav Tepiaractv TWav KdTa 
pépiow: Kal <KaTa> whéw petpuwrépay SSaroedav 
Twwv, <TvevpaTwoay dé TiwWwY> Opotpyow apa 
Thy Te otvwow adtav ovoupervyv Kal THY Sidp- 
pnéw mpos 70 Kata pépy avvicracbar mynyvipeva 

107 Kal Kat’ GOpodryTa. 7 O€ TEpipepera odK ddvVa- 
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started and is unable to burst through laterally 
because the air around is closely condensed. And 
when they descend upon land, the y cause what are 
called tornadoes, in accordance with the various 
ways in which they are produced through the force 
of the wind; and when let down upon the sea, they 
cause waterspouts.. 

{_Earthquakes may be due to the imprisonment 
of wind underground, and to its being interspersed 
with small masses of earth and then set in continuous 
motion, thus causing the earth to tremble. And 
the earth either takes in this wind from without or 
from the falling in of foundations, when undermined, 
into subterranean caverns, thus raising a wind in the 
imprisoned air. Or they may be due to the propaga- 
tion of movement arising from the fall of many 
foundations and to its being again checked when it 
encounters the more solid resistance of earth. And 
there are many other causes to which these oscilla- 
tions of the earth may be due. 

[Winds arise from time to time when foreign matter 
continually | and gradually finds its way ire the air; 
also through the gathering of great store of water. 
The rest of the winds arise sehen a few of them fall 
into the many hollows and they are thus divided and 
multiplied. 

f Hail is caused by the firmer congelation and 
complete transformation, and subsequent distribution 
into drops, of certain particles resembling wind : 
also by the slighter congelation of certain particles 
of moisture and the vicinity of certain particles of 
wind which at one and the same time forces them 
together and makes them burst, so that they become 
frozen in parts and in the whole mass, The round 
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Tws pev exer yivecOar mavrobev Tav dxpwv aro- 
THKOLLEVUW Kal ev TH avardae. wavTobev, ws Adye- 
Tat, KaTa meépy Gpadrds wepuctapévwy elte VOaTO- 
evo@v Tiwwy ElTe TVEVWATWODV. 

“Nidva 8 évdéyerar cuvteActaOar Kal vdaros 
Aerob EK XEOHEVOD ek Tov vedav dia {Tope 
oupuer pias Kal Drirbers emery detov vepiv del b70 

mvevpatos adodpds, eit at ToUTOU migw € ev TH Popa 
AapBavovtos bia Twa ioyvpav ev Tols Katwrépw 
Tonos THY vedav wuypacias meplotacw. Kal 
kata mHéw 8 ev trois védeow opadq dapadtnta 
éyovor Towa’Tn mpdecis ex TaY ved@v yivoito av 
mpos adAnra OABopéevwy <Tav > voaToeoav Kal 

fA a ¢ ‘ 
ouuTapaKkeevwv' & olovel atvwow Tovovpeva 
xdhalav | amoreAet, 6 padtota yiverar ev TO eape. 
Kal Kara tpifnv dé vepOv mew eihngdreay an6- 
Tadcw & dv AapBdavoe TO THs Xtovos TOTO dOporcpa. 
Kal Kat dddAovs 6€ rpdzous evdéyeTar yidva 
ovrteAciobar. 

‘ Apdaos ovvredcita Kal Kata atvodov mpds 
addy Aa € €k TOU aépos TaV ToLoUTuY, a THs TowavTyS 
b ypactas dmoreheoriKd yiverat: Kal Kat’ dvadopay 
be 7 dro voTEepav Tomwy 7 VdaTa KeKTNMEVWY, eV 
olous Torr0Us pddvora Spdcos ovvrehetran, etra 
avvodov TovTwy eis TO adto AaBdvTwy Kal dro- 
zé\cow vypacias’ Kal waAw dopav emt tods Kata 
TOoTous, Kabd TEP Opolus Kal Tap’ Ht emt TAELovEY 
Toward Twa <ouvteAovpeva Oewpetrar. Kai» maxvn 
dé gurTeAcitar <od Siadepdvtuws> Tav dpdcwr, 
TowovTwv twav mAéiv twa moray AaBdvtTwy ba 
meplataciv Tia dépos ibvxpod. 

1 vraxutépas> Uypacias Bignone. 
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shape of hailstones is not impossibly due to the 
extremities on all sides being melted and to the fact 
that, as explained, particles eitliee of moisture or of 
wind surround them evenly on all sides and in every 
quarter, when they freeze. 

f Snow may be formed when a fine rain issues from 
the clouds because the pores are symmetrical and 
because of the continuous and violent pressure of 
the winds upon clouds which are suitable ; and then 
this rain has been frozen on its way because of some 
Violent change to coldness in the regions below the 
clouds. Or again, by congelation in clouds which 
have uniform density a fall of snow might occur 
through the clouds which contain moisture being 
densely packed in close proximity to each other ; 
and these clouds produce a sort of compression and 
eause hail, and this happens mostly in spring. And 
when frozen clouds rub against each other, this 
accumulation of snow might be thrown off. And 
there are other ways in which snow might be formed. 

* Dew is formed when such particles as are capable 
of producing this sort of moisture meet each other 
from the air: again by their rising from moist and 
‘damp places, the sort of place w here dew is chiefiv 
formed, and their subsequent coalescence, so as to 
create moisture and fall downwards, just as in several 
eases something similar is observed to take place 
under our eyes. _And the formation of hoar-frost is 
not different from that of dew, certain particles of 
such a nature becoming in some such way congealed 
owing to a certain condition of cold air. 
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“ Kpvotaddos ouvreActrar Kal Kar’ éxOAupu pev 
700 mepipepots oynuatiopot ék tobi vodaTos, 
avvwow 5€ TOV cxadnvaev Kal d€vywriwy tav ev 
T@ vdaT. UrapxovTwy: Kal Kata TH eEwbev dé 
Tav toottwy mpdckpiow, a avvedacbdvra mw 
TH vdaTL Tapeckevdace, ood TaY TeEpihepav 
exOrAubavra. 

ie ae o A , £. ‘ ~ ¢ / 

Ipes yiverar kata mpdcdramiiy tad Tob HAlov 
mpos aépa voaToed}* 7 Kara <ovp >pvaw idtav Tob 

Up 

ze dwtos Kal Too aépos, Hoa TOY Xpwpdrov ToU- 
Tw (uspara mounoer et TE mavra et TE povoedas 
ap’ ob mdAw amoAdumovros Ta Opopotvra Tod 
d€pos xpaow ravrny Aipberat, otav Bewpodper, 
Kara. mpoohapupu m™pos Ta Ep. TO 6 THs 
mepihepelas ToUTO pdvracpwa yiverar ba 7d TO 
Sudornua wdvrobey i ioov vio THs Sifews DewpetoBar, 

ovveaw Tovar v Xa, avovady Tév ev TD de t 
7 
drépov %) ev rots védeow dad tod HAlov dmo- 
depopevay mepipéperav twa kablecbat ay ovyKptow 
TavTny. 

“"Adws mepi Tip oehivny yiverat Kal mavr Tobev 
dépos mpoopepop.evou mpos Ty ceAnvyny Ta am 
avr ns evpata anode 0 eva oparas dvaoreMov - 

é ye 

Tos emt Togotrov ep’ doov KiKAw TEptoThaat TO 
vepoeioes TobTo kad pa) TO Tapdmay diaKpivat, 7 
Kal Tov Tépé dépa adrijs dvaaréMovros cup 
peérpeos mavrobev els TO mepupepes TO mept avrny 
kal maxuuepes meptoTiaar. 6 yiverat Kara HEpy 
twa qWrow eEwhev Bracapévov Twos pevpatos 7 
Tijs Deppacias emiTndelww Opa emriAapBavopevns 
ets 70 TobTo am epydoacbae. 

‘Kopqra darépes yivovrae Yroe Tupos év TérroLs 
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“Ice is formed by the expulsion from the water of 
the circular, and the compression of the sealene and 
acute-angled atoms containgd in it; further by the 
accretion of such atoms from without. which being 
driven together cause the water to solidify after the 

expulsion of a certain number of round atoms. 
[The rainbow arises when the sun shines upon 


humid air; or again by a certain peculiar blending 
of light with air, which will cause either all the 
deaneuve qualities of these colours or else some of 
them belonging to a single kind. and from the 
reflection of this light the air all around will be 
coloured as we see it to be, as the sun shines upon 
its parts. The circular shape which it assumes is 
due to the fact that the distance of every point is 
perceived by our sight to be equal: or it may be 
because, the atoms in the air or in the elouds and 
deriving from the sun having been thus united, the 
aggregate of them presents a sort of roundness. } 

‘A halo round the moon arises because the air on 
all sides extends to the moon ; or because it equably 
raises upwards the currents from the moon so high 
as to impress a circle upon the cloudy mass and not 
to separate it altogether; or because it raises the 
air which immediately surrounds the moon sym- 
metrically from all sides up to a circumference 
round her and there forms a thick ring. And this 
happens at certain parts either because a current 
has forced its way in from without or because the 
heat has gained possession of certain passages in 
order to effect this. ! 

‘{ Comets arise either because fire is nourished in 
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teat did xpovey Twey év zois HeTEW@pous ovotpego- 
jeevov Teplotdcews ywopevys, H idtay Twa, Konow 
dua xpoveny 7 700 otpavod. ioxovros v7 TEP Huds, wore 
7a Tovatra dotpa avadavyvar, ) adta ev xpdvois 
Tioiv opuycar dud Twa mepiorasw Kal els Tods 
Kal nuds témous éAbeiy Kal exdavh yevéobar. 
viv Te adavicw tovrwy yivecbat mapa Tas avtt- 
Keyuéevas TavTals aitias. Twa dotpa orpépecbar 
atrob cuuBaiver od ovov 7H TO p€pos TobTO Tob 
Kdopov éordvat, wept 6 70 Aoutov oTpédeTar, Kaba 
wep twés dacw, adAa Kal 7T@ Sivyv aépos eyKuKAov 
av7@ TepieoTavat, n Kw@AvTUKT iver at ToD 7ept- 
modeiv, ws Kat ta aAda- 7 kai Sud TO éfijs pev 
abrots vagy emir delay pen elvar, ev dé Toure TO 
romw ev @ Keiweva, Bewpetrar. kal kat’ dAdous 
Sé aAelovas tpdmovs Todo Suvardy ovrtedctobar, 
édv tis SvvnTar TO atuduwvov Tots dawopevors 
avddoyilesPar. Twa Tov dotpwv mAavaoba, EL 
oUTw Tais KwWiceo ypwpmeva ovpBaiver, Twa dé 
oparas Kwetobar, evdexerat plev Kal Tapa TO KKAp 
Kwovpeva e& dpxijs ovr KaTnvayKkaobar, wore 
Ta pev Kara Thy abray divyny pépecbar Opaay 
oboav, 7a 0€ KaTa TW adAqy TLowW dvenpadtats 
Xpopeevny | evdexeTat be Kat Kab? ods TOTOUS 
péperar od ev TapeKrdaers dépos elvat ouadds 
emt 70 adto avvmfovoas Kata TO éEfs Opadds Te 
éxkaovoas, o0 6€ dvujadreis otrws woTe Tas 
fewpovpévas mapadAayas cuvtedciobar. 76 dé play 
airlay TovTwy amod.oovat, mAcovay@s’ TaV gpawwo- 
péevov éexkadoujévwv, pavikov Kal od KabykdvTws 
mpatTopevoy U7oO THY THY paTalay doTpodroyiav 
1 rreovaxas coni. Byw. 
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certain places at certain intervals in the heavens, if 
circumstances are favourable ; or because at times 
the heaven has a particular motion above us so that 
such stars appear; or because the stars theniselves 
are set in motion under certain conditions and come 
to our neighbourhood and show themselves. And 
their disappearance is due to the causes which are the 
opposite of these. Certain stars may revolve without 
setting not only for the reason alleged by some, 
because this is the part of the world round which, 
itself unmoved, the rest revolves, but it may also be 
because a circular eddy of air surrounds this part, 
which prevents them from travelling out of sight like 
other stars ; or because there is a dearth of necessary 
fuel farther on, while there is abundance in that part 
where they are seen to be. Moreover there are 
several other ways in which this might be brought 
about, as may be seen by anyone capable of reason- 
ing in accordance with the facts. The wanderings 
of certain. stars, if such pes is ps actual 





sta s, may be accounted for by saying ne they 
originally moved in a circle and were constrained, 
some of them to be whirled round with the same 
uniform rotation and others with a whirling motion 
which varied; but it may also be that according to 
the diversity of the regions traversed in some places 
there are uniform tracts of air, forcing them forward 
in one direction and burning uniformly, in others 
these tracts present such irregularities as cause the 
motions observed. ‘To assign a single cause for these 
effects when the facts suggest several causes is 
madness and a strange inconsistency ; yet it is done 
by adherents of rash astronomy, who assign meaning- 
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elyAwndre Kal els TO Kevov airias Twa a7o- 
diddvTwv, OTav TY felav dvow pndaph Aevroupyrdv 
amoAvwar. Twa dotpa droAevmomeva Twov bew- 
petoba ovpPatver Kat mapa TO Bpaddrepov oup- 
TepepepeaBac Tov avbrov KUKAov Tepudvra Kal mapa 
70 TY evavriav kwetoba avrromepera tnd Tis 
adris Sivns’ Kal mapa TO mepidepecbar ta pev 

A - , A A > > f ‘ 
dia wAclovos rémov, 7a S€ d¢ eAdtTTOVvos, THY 

> X ad ~ \ A * ~ > 
adbryy Sivny mepixuKdotvTa. TO 8€ amAds aro- 
daivecbar wept rodtwy KabfKdv eort Tols Tepateve- 

#- \ ‘ A é 
a8ai te zpos Tods ToAAods Bovdopévors. 

‘Of Aeyopevor dotépes exainrew Kal Tapa pépos 
Kara Tapdzpuliy éavTav dSvvarae ovvTedetobar Kat 
Tap exTTwow ov av 7H eKmTVvEvpaTwOLs yévnTaL, 
Kaba wep Kal emt Tav aotpamav éAdyopev> Kal 
Kata avvodov O€ aTdéuwy Tupds amoTeAcoTLKaY, 
ovpdvdtas yevouerns els TO TobdTo redéoan, Kal 
Know ob av } Opyet) e€ apxiis KaTa THY avvodoy 
yevnran Kat KaTa mvevpatos 6€ ouMoyiy ev 

muKveynacl Ticw dptxAcedéot, Kal éxmUpwow 
TovTou da 77 kareiAnow, eir’ erréxpngw TOV 
TeplexovTwr, Kat ed 6v av Témov Opp} yevnrar 
THs dopas, els Totrov depopevov. Kat aArou 8€ 
Tporot eis TO TObTO TeA€oar apvOynTol etow. 
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At ) emonwaciar at yurowevar ert Tuo Lesous 
Kara ouyKipnyia yvovrat Tob Katpod- od yap 7a 
laa a dvdyeny Twa mpoohéepeTar TOD dmroreheo iva 
xeyudva, ovoe Kabyrat tes ela pvors Taparnpotca 
Tas THY Cwy TovTWW e€ddous KaTELTA Tas EmLONHLA- 





20 'f.§ 98, ‘The same topic is now treated again. Usener, 
who attributed this whole epistle to a compiler, believed that 
both passages were taken from the same part of Epicurus’s 
On Nature. 
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less causes for the stars whenever they persist 
in saddling the divinity with burdensome tasks. 
That certain stars are seen to be left behind by others 
may be because they travel more slowly. though they 

go the same round as the others; or it may be 
that they are drawn back by the same whirling 
motion and move in the opposite direction ; or again 
it may be that some travel over a larger and others 
over a smaller space in making the same revolution. 
But to lay down as assured a single explanation of 
these phenomena is worthy of those who seek to 
dazzle the multitude with marvels. 

* Falling stars, as they are called, may in some cases 
be due to cats mutual friction of the stars themselves _ 
in other cases to the expulsion of certain parts when 
that mixture of fire and air takes place which was 
mentioned when we were discussing lightning ; or it 
may be due to the meeting of atoms capable of 
generating fire, which accord so well as to produce 
this result. and their subsequent motion wherever the 
impulse which brought them together at first leads 
them; or it may be that andl collects in certain 
dense mist-like masses and. since it is imprisoned, 
ignites and then bursts forth upon whatever is round 
about it, and is carried to that place to which its 
motion impels it. And there are other ways in 
which this can be brought about without recourse to 
myths. 

( The fact that the weather is sometimes foretold 
from the behaviour of certain animals is a mere 
coincidence in time.t For the animals offer no 
necessary reason why a storm should be produced ; 
“and no divine being sits observi ing when these animals 
go out and afterwards fulfilling the signs which they 
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Kav <el> puxpov xaptéorepov ein, 7) ToLavTy pwpla 
éumécor, pt) OTe els travTeAH evdayroviay KEexTn- 
pévor. 
“ Tatra 8) wavra, MvddndAes, pynudvevoov: Kara. 
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~ / 
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py) Katayamjoavtes 7 pddvora ovr’ <av> atra 
rabta KaAas ovvbewprioaev ore od evexev Set 
Pa ~ ? ~ ~ 
Gewpelv tabra TmepiemoijaavTo.” rabra adt@ Kat 
Tept TOV LeTEWpwr SoKel. 
Iept dé r&v Biwtixdy Kai omws yxpy Ta pev 
e ~ e ~ x ’ A t a \ Ul 
Hpds aipetoba, ta 8 exdedyew, obrwal ypdder. 
/ ~ ~ ~ 
mpdrepov d€ dieAPwpev d te adT@ Soxel wep Tod 
~ a ? ~ 
cogod Kat rots az’ avbrod. 
I > , nn A a 
BAdBas && dvOpszrwv 7) Sta picos 7 dia. POdvov 7 
, ie A ~ 
Sud Katadpovynow yivesbar, dv Tov aoddv Aoyiopa 
, > 4 \ \ ¢ 4 Y 
mreptywvecbar, GAAd Kat Tov ama€ yevdopevov aopdv 
, Y 5) , x , 5 16 \ , 
pnkere TH evavriay Aap Bdvew SidBeow pydé wAdr- 
rew éxdvta’* abou padAov avoyebijcecbar: odk av 
; 
eumodiaa mpos Tiv cogiav. ovde pny ex mdons aod- 
eo Ay , Q n” 30° b A LM 
patos éLews aoddv yevéobar av 088’ év mavti Ove. 





2 Between the letter to Pythocles and that to Menoeceus 
come excerpts (§§ 117-120) dealing with the wise man as 
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have given. Tor such folly as this would not possess 
the most ordinary being if ever so little enlightened, 
much less one who enjoys perfect felicity. 

f All this, Pythocles, you should keep in mind ; for 
then you will escape a long way from myth, and you 
will be able to view in their connexion the instances 
which are similar to these. But above all give your- 
self up to the study of first principles and of infinity 
and of kindred subjects, and further of the standards 
and of the feelings and of the end for which we 
choose between them. For to study these subjects 
together will easily enable you to understand the 
causes of the particular phenomena. And _ those 
who have not fully accepted this. in proportion as 
they have not done so, will be ill acquainted with 
these very subjects, nor have they secured the end 
for which they ought to be studied.’ Such are his 
views on celestial phenomena. 

But as to the conduct of life, what we ought to 
avoid and what to choose, he writes as follows. 
Before quoting his words, however, let me go into 
the views of Epicurus himself and his school con- 
cerning the wise man. 

There are three motives to injurious acts among 
men—hatred, envy, and contempt; and these the 
wise man overcomes by reason. Moreover, he who 
has once become wise never more assumes the 
opposite habit, not even in semblance, if he can help 
it. He will be more susceptible of emotion than 
other men: that will be no hindrance to his wisdom. 
However, not every bodily constitution nor every 
nationality would permit a man to become wise. 





conceived by FEpicurus, to which are added (§§ 120, 121) some 
ethical tenets. 
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Kav o7peBrubf 8 o codes, elvat adrov evdatpova. 
povov: TE xapw eew Tov aogdv, Kai emt didows Kal 

mapobo. Kal dmotow opoiws dua Te Adyou" <Kat 
Sia mpdkews>. dre pevtor atpeBrobrar, eva Kal 
poler es opale. yuvaki 7 od peyjoecbar tov 
copov a ot vd pot azayopevovow, ws dyno Avoyévns 
év TH emitony TOV ’EmcKovpou nOuccav doypdrev. 
ode KoAdoew oikéras, eAerjoew pévToe Kal avy- 
yvespeny TW ew Tav aomovdaiwy. éepacijcecbat 
zov aodov od doxel adrots: ovde Tapijs dpovttety: 
ode GedmeuTrov elvac Tov épwra, ws Aoyevys 
ev TO Sudexary pnow. ovde pyropevoew Karas. 
ovvovatar 8€ dacw ovipoat prev odderoTe, ayannTov 
b€ ef py Kat ePraibe. 

Kat pede Kal yapjoew Kal TeKvoTroLioew TOV 
coder, ws *Emtkoupos év Tais Atvaropiats Kat év 
Tots Mepi dvoews. KaTa TepioTtaow dé ToTE Biov 
Yapnoe. | Kat dar Tparjoeabat Twas. obd€ j4L7V 
Anpijoew ev pen dyow o "Exixoupos ev TO Loupe- 
moaiw. ovdE Todrevoecbar, ws ev TH TOT] Tepe 
Biv: ob8é Tuparvedoery ove Kuve, ws ev 7H 
devtépa Ilepi Biav- ovde TTwXevoew. aAAa Kat 

mnpubevra” Tas owers }47) efdew" abrov Tob Biov, 
ws év Th avrh por. Kal Avan Prjceobat dé Tov 
coor, ws 6 Avoyerns € ev TH Teer TH 7 tov’ Emaréxtav* 
wat dixdoecba’ Kat ovyypappara KaTarelpew * 
od mavnyupeiy S€+ Kal KTHOEwWS Tpovoyjcecbat 

1 6600 codd.: corr, et suppl. Us. 
2 anpweis vulg.: corr. Bywater. 


3 yeréter vel verdder codd. : corr. Bywater. 


2 ie. by suicide, as recommended by the Stoics (supra, 
vii. 130). 
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Even on the rack the wise man is happy. He alone 
will feel gratitude towards friends, present and absent 
alike, and show it by word and deed. When on the 
rack, however, he will give vent to cries and groans. 
As regards women he will submit to the re strictions 
imposed by the law, as Diogenes says in_ his 
epitome of Epicurus’ ethical doctrines. Nor will he 
punish his servants; rather he will pity them and 
make allowance on oceasion for those who are of 
good character. The Epicureans do not suffer the 
wise man to fall in love; nor will he trouble him- 
self about funeral rites; according to them love 
does not come by divine inspiration : so Diogenes 
in his twelfth book. The wise man will not make 
fine speeches. No one was ever the better for 
sexual indulgence. and it is well if he be not the 
worse. 

Nor, again, will the wise man marry and rear a 
family: so Epicurus says in the Pr roblems and in 
the De Natura. Occasionally he may marry owing 
to special circumstances in his life. “Some too will 
turn aside from their purpose. Nor will he drivel, 
when drunken: so Epicurus says in the Symposium. 
Nor will he take part in politics, as is stated in the 
first book On Life ; nor will he make himself a tyrant ; 
nor will he turn Cynic (so the second book On Life 
tells us); nor will he be a mendicant. But even 
when he has lost his sight. he will not withdraw 
himself? from life: this is stated in the same book. 
The wise man will also feel grief, according to 
Diogenes in the fifth book of his Epilecta. And he 
will take a suit into court. He will leave written 
words behind him, but will not compose panegyric. 
He will have regard to his property and to the future. 
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‘\ ~ if td , > > 
Kal 700 péAAovTos. didaypyoew. TUyn T avte- 
tdéecba, dirov re ovdéva mpojcecbar.' eddo€ias 
emt Toaotrov mpovoncecba, ef? dcov ph KaTa- 

~ id + , ~ 
ppovijcecBar- peaGrAr\gsgv ze eddhpavOjcecar trav 
drwy év rats Pewpiacs. 

Etkovas TE avabyoew. <ed> el exo, ddvapdpws av 

# ~ ¥. 
axoin. pdvov te Tov codov 6pbds av mepi te 
povarkis Kal mountikns diade€ecbar: Toujpara Te 
evepyeia o0K av Tovfoat. ot Kwelofai re érepov 
eT E€pov codusrepov. xpyparretobat Te, aan’ amo 
povns codias, admopjoavra. Kal pdvapyoy ev 
Kaip@ Gepamevdoew. Kat emyapjcecbal tiwe emt 

> > 
7H Siophapare: Kal cyoAjy KaTracKkevacew, GAA 
oby Wot dydaywyioa Kal dvayvacecfar év 
AAG iAN’ > £ , 5 ~ \ 2 
mAnber, GAN ody ExovTa: Soypatiety Te Kal odK 
amopjoew: Kat Kal? tmvous dé spowv éoeobar, 

\ 7 A r A rs 
Kat vrep pidov mote TebvyéecGar. 

a a \ 

Aone? 8 adrois dpapripara dvica efvat. Kal 

\ Lt , \ \ > # \ b > f 
tiv dyleav Tol pev ayabdv, ticl 8’ adiddopor. 

\ \ > ? # + , ~ de 
Thy b€ dvdpeiavy ddoer 7 yiveaPar, Aoyropa Sé 
Tob aupdépovtos: Kal tiv gidiav dia Tas Xpetas 
dey pevtot mpoxarapyeoBar (Kal yap Thy yay 
ometpope) ovviotacbar 5€ adtiy Kata Kowwviav 
Tols Tats Hdovais éxmemAnpwy<evois >. 

4 ese ~ ~ ‘é 

Phy evddayroviay biy7 voeiabar, THY TE aKpoTarny, 
ola €or 7 mept Tov Geov, emiraow ovK €xovgay’ Kat 
TH <KaTa Ti > mpoobnany Kal ddatpeow Hdovdv. 


Meritéov 8 emt tiv émorodny. 


1 xrjces Oo codd. : corr. Bignone. 





2 Cf. Philodemus, Ilepi etceSetas (Us. p. 258). 

° The transposition of this paragraph is due to Bignone 
(p. 214, notes 2, 4). 
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He will be fond of the country. He will be armed 
against fortune and will never give up a friend. He 
will pay just so much regard to his reputation as not 
to be looked down upon. He will take more delight 
than other men in state festivals.* 

> The wise man will set up votive images. Whether 
he is well off or not will be matter of indifference to 
him. Only the wise man will be able to converse 
correctly about music and poetry, without however 
actually writing poems himself. One wise man does 
not move more wisely than another. And he will 
make money, but only by his wisdom, if he should 
be in poverty, and he will pay court to a king, if 
need be. He will be grateful to anyone when he is 
corrected. He will found a school, but not in such 
a manner as to draw the crowd after him; and will 
give readings in public, but only by request. He 
will be a dogmatist but not a mere sceptic ; and he 
will be like himself even when asleep. And he will 
on occasion die for a friend. 

The school holds that sins are not all equal; that 
health is in some cases a good, in others a thing 
indifferent ; that courage is not a natural gift but 
comes from calculation of expediency ; and that 
friendship is prompted by our needs. One of the 
friends, however, must make the first advances (just 
as we have to cast seed into the earth), but it is 
maintained by a partnership in the enjoyment of 
life’s pleasures. 

Two sorts of happiness can be conceived, the one 
the highest possible. such as the gods enjoy. which 
cannot be augmented, the other admitting addition 
and subtraction of pleasures. 

We must now proceed to his letter. 
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coon / \ aA i 
Exixovpos Mevotxel yalpew. 

“Mijre véos tis dv peddérw diroaodeiv, pyre 
yepuv tmdpywy KomiatTw dirocoddv: otre yap 
dwpos ovdets eoTw otre mdpwpos mpds TO KaTa 

A € a” € Oy / n - ~ 
dhuynvy vyaivov. 6 dé Adywr 7) pjmw Tod dido- 

cal . £ nn” tf A oe oe . 
aodetv drapyew 7) tapeAnAvbévar THY Wpav Gpotds 
éott TH A€yovTe zpos eddaoviay 7 prmw Tapeivae 
THY Mpav 7 pnKere elvar THY Wpav. wate Pirocogn- 
zéov Kal véw Kal yéportt, TH pev O7ws yypdoKwy 
vedln trois ayabois da THY xapw TOV yeyovdTuv, 

~ a / ot \ A > ‘ A > , 
7@ 8 o7ws véos dpa Kal waAads 7 bua THY adoBiav 
Tav pedAcvrwr. poedeTav odv xpi) Ta ToLodvTa 
tiv evdayoviav, el mep gapovons jev adrijs, 
mavra éxopev, anovons d€, TaVvTAa mpaTTomeY eis 
ro TaurTny éyxew. 

““c “A ) / ~ is rr ~ A 

A 6€ cot avvexds mapyyyeddov, Tatra Kat 
mparre Kal pedéta, otToiyeia Tob Karas Civ rab’ 
elvar StadapBavwv. mpa@tov pev tov Beov CHov 
ad@aprov Kal paxdpiov vopilwr, ws  Kown Tod 

~ ~ > 
Beot vonas breypady, pnbev pyre TAS abBapaias 
GAAdTpLov pute THs paKkapidTyTos avoikeov adT@ 
mpoaante: wav dé 70 huddttew adbtod duvdpevov 
ri per adbapaias pakapiotyta mept adrob 

‘ \ A , ’ > ‘ , # 
Sdé€ale. Geot pev yap elow. evapyys 8€ éorw 

) ~ e ~ a ’ > \ € \ 
atvOv % yv@as: olovs 8 adtrods <oi> moAdoi 

/ b) ’ a: > A / 2: ar 
vopilovaw, odk elatv: ob yap dvddrrovaw adrods 
olovs voobaw. daeBys b€ ody 6 Tods THY TOAAdY 
Geods dvaipav, aAN 6 7ds TOV TOAA@Y Sd€as Bevis 
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X. 121-123. KPICURUS 
| Epicurus to Menoeceus, grecting. 
~* Let no one be slow to Reels wisdom when he is 
young nor weary in the search thereof when he is 
grown old. For no age is too early or too late for 
the health of the soul. And to say that the season 
for studying philosophy has not yet come, or that it 
is past and gone, is like saying that the season for 
happiness is not yet or that it is now no more. 
Therefore, both old and young ought to seek wisdom, 
the former in order that, as age comes over him, he 
may be young in good things because of the grace 
of what has been, and the latter in order that, while 
he is young. he may at the same time be old, because 
he has no fear of the things which are to come. So 
we must exercise ourselves in the things which bring 
happiness, since, if that be present, we have every- 
thing, and, if that be absent, all our actions are 
directed toward attaining it. 

Those things which without ceasing I have de- 
clared unto thee, those do, and exercise thyself 
therein, holding them to be the elements of right 
life. First believe that God is a living being im- 
morta] and blessed, according to the notion of a god 
indicated by the common sense of mankind ; and so 
believing, thou shalt not affirm of him aught that is 
“foreign ‘to his immortality or that agrees not with 
blessedness, but shalt believe about him whatever 
may uphold both his blessedness and his immortality. 
For verily there are gods, and the knowledge of them 
is manifest ; but they are not such as the multitude 
believe, seeing that men do not steadfastly maintain 
the_notions they form respecting them. Not the 
man who denies the gods worshipped by the multi- 
tude, but he who affirms of the gods what the multi- 
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, 
mpocanTwy. ov yap mpolnifets elaiv, GAN’ daody- 
bets pevdeis at +@v moAAdy drrep Jeay dmopacets * 
evev at péyrorae PraBa te Tots KaKois ex Gedy 
emdyovrat Kal wdérecat tots ayabois. tais yap 
idiaus oierovpevor dua TavTos dperais Tous dpotous 
amod€éxovral, mav TO pt) ToLodTov ws aAAdTpLOV 
vopilovtes. 
ce Ks > ~ Fe a? \ e ~ 
Muvéiile 5€ ev 7H vopilew pydev mpos has 
elvac Tov Pdvatov: eel wav ayalov Kal Kakov év 
> fa] / é / 8 A > ot > 8 , ec 6 / 
atabjcer: or€pnars 5€ eat aicbijcews 6 Bdvaros. 
dbev yous dpb tod pn bev elvar mpos Has TOV 
Bavarov amoAavatov motel TO THS CwHs Duyrov, 
ovK admetpov' mpooTietaa ypdvov dAAd Tov Tis 
> A > / / > \ ¥- 4 > 
abavacias adedopevy wdfov. odBev ydp eorw ev 
TO oi Sewor ca) cea ede yeqoiws TO pndev 
omdpyew ev TO 7) thy 6 ewov. Wore pedratos 6 
A€yoor dediévae Tov Advarov ovx ort Avmjoer Tapwv, 
GAN dre ute? péeMwv. 6 yap ae ovK evoxrci, 
mpoodoKesLevov Kkevis Avie?. picwd€ararov 
otv TOV Kak@v 6 Pavatos odbev nase Heads, errerd7 
mep Orav pev Hyets dev, 6 Advatos od mdpeoti 
évav 8 6 Odvatos raph, TOP” ets ovK oper. 
ore ody mpos Tods C&vTds éotw obre mpos Tods 
, 
TeTeAeuTynKOTaS, eTELOnTEP TEpl ODS ev OdK EOTLY, 
ego? > sf LR A > > € \ ‘ / geet 
ot 0 odkért etatv. GAN of modAot Tov Odvarov ore 
pev ws péytatov Tav Kak@v gevyovow, ore b€é 
ws avdravow Tov ev 7TH Civ <Kakdv aipodvra. 6 
dé odds ovre mapaiteirar TO CAv> odre PoPetrat 
1 ovx dmopov codd.: corr. Menag.: sed post d\\4 rév inf. 
14) “aropor> excidisse putat Bignone. 





The striking resemblance to this passage of ps.-Plat. 
Pan 369 B, has often been pointed out, most recently by 
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tude believes about them is truly impious. For the 
utterances of the multitude about the gods are not 
true preconceptions but false assumptions ; hence 
it is that the greatest evils happen to the wicked 
and the greatest blessings happen to the good from 
the hand of the gods, seeing that they are always 
favourable to their own good qualities and take 
pleasure in men like unto themselves, but reject as 
alien whatever is not of their kind. 

& Accustom thyself to believe that death is nothing 
to us, for good and evil imply sentience, and death 
is the privation of all sentience ; therefore a right 
understanding that death is nothing to us makes the 
mortality of life enjoyable, not by adding to life an 
illimitable time, but by taking away the yearning 
after immortality. For life has no terrors for him 
who has thoroughly apprehended that there are no 
terrors for him in ceasing to live. Foolish, therefore, 
is the man who says that he fears death, not because 
it will pain when it comes, but because it pains in the 
prospect. Whatsoever causes no annoyance whenitis 
present, causes only a groundless pain in the expecta- 
tion. Death, therefore, the most awful of evils, is 
nothing to us, seeing that, when we are, death is not 
come, and, when death is come, we are not. It is 
nothing, then, either to the living or to the dead, for 
with the living it is not and the dead exist no longer.® 
But in the world, at one time men shun death as 
the greatest of all evils, and at another time choose 
it as a respite from the evils in life. The wise man 
does not deprecate life nor does he fear the cessation 


E. Chevallier, Etude crit. du dialogue ps.-plat. V Axiochos 
(Lyon, 1914, pp. 74 sqy.): he rightly maintains the priority of 
the letter to Menoeceus (ib. p. 76). 
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, a 
TO [7 Civ: ouTeE yap abTo TPOCLOTG Tae TO Civ 
rab a s 


ovre do€ale Tat Kakov elvar To por) Civ. womep dé 
70 outiov ov 70 mAetov mavtws dAAd 7d 7dvaTov 
aipeitar, ovTw Kal xpdvov ov Tov pyjKtaTtov aAAa 
Tov yOvoTov Kaprilerar. 0 5€ mapayyéAAwy Tov 
puev véov Kaddis Ci, Tov bé yepovra. Kahdis KaTa- 
orpépew evijOns éarly ov pdvov Oud 70 THs Cwis 
aomaaTov, adda Kat dua ro THY adryy etvar pederyy 
Tob KaAas oy kal tod Kadas dmobvijaKkew. Trond 


dé xetpov Kat 6 A€ywv, Kadov pev pur) Hdvas, 
dvvra 8 dzws wKioTva 7UAas “Aibao TepHoa. 


el prev yap memows tobTd door, mas odK az- 
épxeTae 700 Civ; év €érotpw yap abT@ Tobr gor, 
etrep og BeBovdevpevov aura BeBalws: ef 8é 
HwkapEvos, pedratos ev Tots ovK emBexopevors. 
“Monpoveuréov b€ ws 7d wédAdov obre Tuérepov 
ovre mavres ovx, TueTEpov, iva pyre madvros 
Tpoopevenfuev os eoopevov punte amreAmilwpev ws 
mavTws ovK EOOLEVOV. 
“’ Avadoyratéov b€ ws Tov eribupidy at ev eior 
dvatkal, at d€ Keval. Kal Tov dvoika@v at pev 
avayKatar, at 6€ dvockal povov: Tov 8 dvaycaiwy 
at prev mpos evdayoviay elolv dvayKatar, at dé 
mpos Ty rod ouparos doyAnaiav, ai dé Tpos auto 
TO oi. Trovrw yap amAars Becopia maoav aipeow 
Kat poy emavayew oldev emt TH rob ocbpatos 
bylecav Kal THY Tis. puyis atapaécav, emet TobT0 
70d paKkapios Cay éore Tédos. ToUTOV yap xdpy 
TOVTa Tparroper, OTws pyre ahyGpuev pajre Tap- 
Poyev: étav 8 daa€ rotro wept typds yévyrar, 
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of life. The thought of life is no offence to him, nor 
is the cessation of life regarded as an evil. And 
even as men choose of food not merely and simply 
the larger portion, but the more pleasant, so the 
wise seek to enjoy the time ete is most pleasant 
and not merely that which is longest. And he who 
admonishes the young to live well and the old to 
make a good end speaks foolishly, not merely because 
of the desitaleness of life, but because the same 
exercise at once teaches to live well and to die well. 
Much worse is he who says that it were good not to 
be born, but when once one is born to pass with all 
speed through the gates of Hades.7 For if he om 
believes this, why does he not depart from life? It 
were easy for him to do so, if once he were firmly 
convinced. If he speaks only in mockery, his words 
are foolishness, for those who hear believe him not. 

«* We must remember that the future is neither 
wholly ours nor wholly not ours, so that neither must 
we count upon it as quite certain to eome nor despair 
of it as quite certain not to come. 

We must also reflect that of desires some are 
natural, others are groundless; and that of the 
natural some are necessary as well as natural. and 
some natural only. And of the necessary desires 
some are necessary if we are to be happy, some if 
the body is to be rid of uneasiness, some if we are 
even to live. He who has a clear and certain under- 
standing of these things will direct every preference 
and aversion toward securing health of body and 
tranquillity of mind, seeing that this is the sum and 
end of a blessed life. For the end of all our actions 
is to be free from pain and fear, and, when once we 


* Theognis 425, 427. 
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AveTar mas 6 THs pots yey, obK éxovTos Tob 
Cqou Badicew ws mpos évdéov Tu Kal Cnretv érepov 
& 76 ths puxis al ToD GwpaTtos dyabov oup.- 
TAnpwOnoerar. tore yap jooviis xpetav Exopev, 
érav ex Tob ta) mapelvar THY ROoviyy dAy@per- 
drav dé pn dry Oper, obKere Tis 78ov7js dedpueba. 
Kat ia Todro THY doviny 4 apyny Kat Tédos Aé€yopmev 
elvar Tod paxapios oy: Tavrny yap ayabov 
mp@Tov Kal ouyyereKov eyvenjiev, Kal do ravrns 
KaTapxoueba Taons alpécews Kal duyis Kal émt 
Tavrqy KaTavT@pev ws Kavéve TO Taber may ayabov 
Kplwovtes. Kal eel mparov ayalov totro Kat 
ovpduTov, bua TotrTo Kal od Taaav HOoviy aipovpeba, 
aAN? éorw ére TmoAAas joovas UrepBatvoper, 6 orav 
mActov nuiv To dvoxepes €k Tour emntat’ Kat 
moAAas ahynddvas over KpeirTous vopiCopev, 
eaobay petlwv 7piv ndov7y mapakoAov8A aoddy 
xpovov dropetvace Tas adyy dovas. maoa ovv 
7)80v7) dud, TO pow é éxew oixeiav dyabiy, ov maca 
pevTou y > atperi)* Kaba mep Kal dAyndwy aca 
Kakov, od Goa de det gevKt? medukvia. TH 
peevTOL suuperpijcet Kal ouppepovrey Kal doup- 
dopav Brétper rabra Tara Kpivew Kabijicec: xpo- 
pba yap TO pev dyabg Kara Twas Xpdvous ds 
Kak, TO bé KaKd Taprradw ws ayabd. Kai 
Ty adrdpKevav d€ dyafov péya vopiloper, odx 
iva mavTws Tois dAtyous xpapeba, GAN drws €av 
ita) exwpeev Ta ToAAd., tots dAlyous dprebpeBa, 
TETELT[LEVOL yycios ore ovoTa 7 ToAuredetas do 
Aavovaw ob HKLOT A ravrys Bedpevor, Kal dre TO 
pev duoikov av edrdpiotov é€am, ro S€é Kevov 
duvatdpiatov. ot yap Aurol xvAot tonv aodvteAct 
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have attained all this, the tempest of the soul is 
laid ; seeing that the living creature has no need to 
goin search of something that is lacking, nor to look 
for anything else by which the good of the soul and 
of the body will be fulfilled. When we are pained 
because of the absence of pleasure, then, and then 
only, do we feel the need of pleasure. Wherefore 
we eal] pleasure the alpha and omega of a blessed 
life. Pleasure is our first and kindred good. It is 
the starting-point of every choice and of every 
aversion, and to it we come back, inasmuch as we 
make feeling the rule by whieh to judge of every 
good thing. And sinee pleasure is our first and 
native good, for that reason we do not choose every 
pleasure whatsoever, but ofttimes pass over many 
pleasures when a greater annoyance ensues from 
them. And ofttimes we consider pains superior to 
‘pleasures when submission to the pains for a long 
time brings us as a consequence a greater pleasure. 
While therefore all pleasure because it is naturally 
akin to us is good, not all pleasure is choiceworthy, 
just as all pain is an evil and yet not all pain is 
to be shunned. It is, however, by measuring one 
against another, and by looking at the conveniences 
and inconveniences, that all these matters must be 
judged. Sometimes we treat the good as an evil, 
and the evil, on the contrary, as a good. Again, we 
regard independence of outward things as a great 
good, not so as in all cases to use little, but so as to 
be contented with little if we have not much, being 
honestly persuaded that they have the sweetest 
enjoyment of luxury who stand least in need of it, 
and that whatever is natural is easily procured and 
only the vain and worthless hard to win. Plain’fare 
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dcaizn THY dovny emdépovow, orav drag 70 
adyoby Kat evdeay e€aipeOh* Kat paca Kal vowp 
THY dxpordrny amodtéwow ooviy, err mevBav evdewv 
tis abra TpocevéyKnTat. TO ovvebilew obv év tais 
amAats Kat od TodvteAdor Siaitais Kal dyretas 
éotl oupir AnpertiKor Kal pos Tas dvaykalas Tob 
Biov xpyoes doKvov movet TOV dvOpexrov Kal Tots 
moduteheow € éK Suareyppedron Mpoaepxofeevous KpeiT- 
tov juds diaTiOnor Kal mpos tiv TUynY apoPous 
mapackevdter. 

‘"Oray obv Adywprev ovnyy- téAos bTrapxew, od tas 
TOV daodrov joovas Kal Tas &v drroavcer KeyLevas 
Acyouer, Ws Twes ayvootvrTes Kal ob oporoyobyres 
H KaK@s exdexXdpievor vopilovow, adda 70 pyre 
ady <iv Kara. copa pajre raparrecbae KaTa spoxyy. 
od yap moToL Kal K@por ouveipovres odd? azo- 
Aavoes matiwy Kal yuvarkav ob6? txOvwv rat TOv 

dAAwv, doa déper trodvtedys tparela, Tov 78ov 
yevva Biov, adda vipov Aoyropos Kal Tas airias 
e€epevvav maons aipéoews Kal duyfs Kal Tas 
ddéas eLedAatvun €& av metatos Tas puxas Kara 
AapBaver OopuBos. tovrwy bé mavre apy?) Kal 
TO pEeyeoTov dyaBov dpovnots* S10 Kat prroaogias 
TULLTE POV dndpyee dpovnats, €€ is af Aowral macae 
mepvKaow dperat, ddacKove" as ovK éorw 
joéws Civ dvev rob ppovipnrs kal Karas Kal 
ducatens, ovde dpovinws Kal kahos Kal Sucaiws 
dvev Tob Hdéws' aupTredUKact yap at dperal TH 
Cay Hdéws, Kal TO Civ ndéws todrwv éativ a- 
Xepicrov. 

Evel tiva vopilers elvar Kpeirrova Tob Kal rept 
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gives as much pleasure as a costly diet, when once 
the pain of want has been removed, while bread and 
water confer the highest possible pleasure when they 
are brought to hungry lips. To habituate one’s self, 
therefore, to simple and inexpensive dict supplies all 
that is needful for health, and enables a man to meet 
the necessary requirements of life without shrinking, 
and it places us in a better condition when we 
approach at intervals a costly fare and renders us 
fearless of fortune. 

[{ When we say, then, that pleasure is the end and 
i we do not mean the pleasures of the prodigal 
or the pleasures of sensuality, as we are understood 
todo by some through ignorance, prejudice, or wilful 
misrepresentation. By pleasure we mean the absence 
of pain in the body and of trouble in the soul. It is 
not an unbroken succession of drinking-bouts and of 
‘revelry, not sexual love, not the enjoyment of the fish 
and other delicacies of a luxurious table, which pro- 
duce a pleasant life ; it is sober reasoning, searching 
out the grounds of every choice and avoidance, and 

banishing those beliefs through which the greatest 
tumults take possession of the soul. Of all this the 
beginning and the greatest good i is prudence. Where- 
foré prudence is a more precious thing even than 
philosophy ; from it spring all the other virtues, for 
it teaches that we cannot lead a life of pleasure 
which is not also a life of prudence, honour, and 
justice ; ; nor lead a life of prudence, honour, and 
justice, which is not also a life of pleasure. For the 
virtues have grown into one with a pleasant life, and 
a pleasant life is insepar able from them. 

¢¢ Who, then, is superior in thy judgement to sucha 
man? He holds a holy belief concerning the gods, 
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Gedy dora d0€alovtos Kat mepi Oavarou dia TavTds 
apdoBws éxovtos Kal TO THS dUcews emdcdoy- 
auévov téAos, Kal TO pev TaY ayabay mépas ws 
gor evoupTAjpwrov te Kal evdmdpioTrov bd1a- 
AapBavovtos, To b€ Tav KaKav Os N xXpovovs 7) 
movous exer Bpaxeis, Ty d€ bd TwWwY deomorw 
eloayopevyy mavro SuayehGvros" <eiuappevyy Kat 
HaAAov é pev Kar’ dvdyany yiyvecbar Aeyovros >, 
a be do tUyns, a 6€ map’ Tas Sud 70 THY pev 
dvdyeny dvuTevOuvov clvar, Hp Se TUXHY dorarov 
opav, TO be map’ Hpas adéaTroTov, @ Kal TO pep ov 
Kal TO évavTioy mapaxoovdeiv mépuxev (ez <i 
Kpeirtov wv Tm mept Gedy pvOw Katakodroviety 7 
TH Tov dvokayv etwappevn Sovrcvew: 6 pev yap 
éArida Tmapaityicews vroypader Oedv bia Tihs, 7 
5€ dmapaitytov exer THY avdyKyv), THY be TUYNY 
ote Jedv, ws ot 7oAAot vopilovow, broAauBavovros 
(odbev yap ardxTws Ge mparrerat) odre adBéBarov 
atriav (<ovK > olerat pev yap ayabov 7 KaKov éK 
Tauras mpos TO pakapins Cav ivpdrocs SiSocbar, 
apyas pevrou peydhov dyabev 7} 7 Kaka@yv b10 TavTns 
xopyyeiabas), Kpetrrov eivau vopilovros eVdoylatws 
aTuxely 7 ahoyiorus edruxety BéAriov yap év rats 
mpageot TO Kaas Kpiev pa opIwOijvar ova Tavrny. 

ik abra oby Kal Ta. ToUTous ovyyevtl pedéra T™pos 
GEauTOV 7pepas kai vuKTos mpds Te Tov pLoLov 
ceauT®, Kal ovdémoTe ov? Umap ovr dvap da- 
rapaxbijon, Cjaes dé as Geos ev dvOpesrrous. odfev 
yap exe Oynt@ Caw Cav advOpwros ev abavarous 
ayabots.”’ 


1 aayyéddovtos (-AwyTos PQ) codd,: deayeAdvros corr. Us. 
addito ~eiwappévny . . . A€yovros>. 
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and is altogether free from the fear of death. He 
has diligently considered the end fixed by nature, 
and understands how easily the limit of good things 
can be reached and attained, and how either the dura- 
tion or the intensity of evils is but slight. Destiny, 
which some introdace as sovereign over all things, 
he laughs to scorn, affirming rather that some things 
happen of necessity, others by chance, others through 
our own agency. For he sees that necessity destroys 
responsibility and that chance or fortune is incon- 
stant; whereas our own actions are free, and it is 
to them that praise and blame naturally attach. It 
were better, indeed, to accept the legends of the 
gods than to bow beneath that yoke of destiny 
which the natural philosophers have imposed. The 
one holds out some faint hope that we may escape 
if we honour the gods, while the necessity of the 
naturalists is deaf to all entreaties. Nor does he 
hold chance to be a god, as the world in general 
does, for in the acts of a god there is no disorder ; 
nor to be a cause, though an uncertain one, for he 
believes that no good or evil is dispensed by chance 
to men so as to make life blessed, though it supplies 
the starting-point of great good and great evil. He 
believes that the misfortune of the wise is better 
than the prosperity of the fool. It is better, in short, 
that what is well judged in action should not owe its 
successful issue to the aid of chance.” 

/“ Exercise thyself in these and kindred precepts day 
and night, both by thyself and with him who is like 
unto thee ; then never, either in waking or in dream, 
wilt thou be disturbed, but wilt live as a god among 
men. For man loses all semblance of mortality by 
living in the midst of immortal blessings.” 
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Mavrixny 8 dmacay ev dAdo avaipel, ws Kai 
€v TH piKpa emtouy. Kal dno “ pwavTicn obdca 
avmapKtos, ef 5€ Kal daapKTy, ovdev pds Huds 
Sere ; ” 

Hyytéa ywopeva. 

Tocaira Kal wepl TOv Buotikdv: Kat emi mAelw 
SreiAexTar adAaydhe. 

Acadeéperar 5€ pos Tods Kupnvaixods mept tis 
nOovis* of pev yap TIy KaTaoTnpaTiKhy ovK éy- 
Kpivovot, wdvny de THY ev Kwioet 6 Se dudotépay * + 
puxis Kat cwparos, ws dnow év TH epi aipécews 
Kal duyis Kal ev 7 epi réAous Kal ev TO TpaTW 
Tlepi Biwy Kat év TH Tpos Tous ev Mordjvy piro- 
addovs emaToAy. opotws S€ Kal Avoyevns ev TH 
éertakaidekaTy TOY “Emréktwv kat Myzpddmpos 
ev TO Tipoxparer Aéyovow ovre vooupevys dé 
Borys Tis TE Kara K}OW Kat Tis_KaTaoTnpa- 
TKS. 6 & "Exixoupos € ev T@ let alpéoewy ovTw 
reyes “ 7 bev ‘yap drapagia Kal a7ovia KaTaoTy- 
paruKae elow HPovat: H S€ xapa Kal 4 eddpoovvy 
KaTa Know evepyeta Brérovrat.’ , 

"Ere mpos tods Kupnvaixovs: of ev yap xelpous 
Tas owpatiKas aAynddvas tav puyiK@v, KoAdle- 
aba yoy Tovs apaptavovtas Gwpate: 6 bé Tas 
puyixds. THY yotv odpKa TO Tapov pdvoy xeysd- 
lew, tiv Sé uyny Kal TO TapedBov Kal Td Tapdv 
Kat 70 péAdov. odtws obv Kai peilovas Adovas 





@ ‘This short note on divination is clumsily inserted between 
the last words of the epistle and the expositor’s natural 
reference to other works of Epicurus treating of ethics ; 
Usener conjectures that it may have come from a Scholium 
attached to the epistle. 
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Elsewhere he rejects the whole of divination,? as 
in the short epitome, and says, “* No means of pre- 
dicting the future really exists, and if it did, we 
must regard what happens according to it as nothing 
to us.” 

Such are his views on life and conduct ; and he has 
discoursed upon them at greater length elsewhere. 

He differs from the Cyrenaics® with regard to 
pleasure. They do not include under the term the 
pleasure which is a state of rest, but only that which 
consists in motion. Epicurus admits both; also 
pleasure of mind as well as of body, as he states in 
his work On Choice and Avoidance and in that On 
the Ethical End, and in the first book of his work 
On Human Life and in the epistle to his philo- 
sopher friends in Mytilene. So also Diogenes in the 
seventeenth book of his Epilecta, and Metrodorus 
in his Timocrates, whose actual words are: ‘ Thus 
pleasure being conceived both as that species which 
consists in motion and that which is a state of rest.” 
The words of Epicurus in his work On Choice are : 
“ Peace of mind and freedom from pain are pleasures 
which imply a state of rest: joy and delight are seen 
to consist in motion and activity.” 

He further disagrees with the Cyrenaics in that 
they hold that pains of body are worse than mental 
pains; at all events evil-doers are made to suffer 
bodily punishment : whereas Epicurus holds the pains 
of the mind to be the worse ; at any rate the flesh 
endures the storms of the present alone, the mind 
those of the past and future as well as the present. 
In this way also he holds mental pleasures to be 


> Next come excerpts dealing with the difference between 
Epicurean and Cyrenaic ethics. 
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elvar Tas THs Wuyfs. azmodetEer Se XPHTAL TOU 
tédos elvar THY HOovny TH Ta CHa a, dua TO yer Oy 
var TH pev evapeoretcbat 4 TO be rove Tpookpovew 
puouas Kal xwpis Adyov. abromabdis obv hevyoev 
THY dAyndéva: iva Kal 6 ‘Hpakdjjs KaTapiBpwoko- 
peevos U7d TOU yiT@vos Bod 


daxvey Wlav: audi 8 eorevov wérpar 
~ rt ” ~ > # > mv 
Aoxpa@v 7° dpevor mpdves EdBolas 7” dxpat. 


Ava 8€ rH HOoviy Kal Tas apeTas aipetcBa, od 
60 aizds, domep TH larpiKny dia THY bytecav, KAaOd 
pyar Kat Avoyévns €v 7H eikoorj} TOV *"Eméxrwv, os 
Kat dtaywryiy Aeyet THY aywynv. 6 o "Exrixoupos 
Kat axapiorov dyat zis 75ov7s Ty apetnv pdvny: 
748 adda xwpilecbat, olov Bpwrd. 

Kat dépe odv 87 viv tov Kododdva, ws av etzou 
tis, émGGpev Tob Tmavtos ovyypdppatos Kal Tob 
Blov rob didcaddov, tas Kuplas adrot bd€as 
mapabduevot Kal TavTais TO Tay ovyypappa KaTa- 
KAeloavres, Teer xpyodmevor TH THs eddayrovias 
apxy. 

[I.] To paxdptov Kal adbaprov ovTEe aire mpdy- 
pore exer ovre adAAw Tmapexel, dare ovre opyais 
otre xapior avvéxerar’ ev dobevet yap wav To 
Towotrov. ‘ev aAdois be d¢nat tovs Beods Aoyy 





fewpytovs, ods ev Kat’ apiuov bdeora@ras, ovs 











@ Soph. Trach. 787 f.; but our Mss. read 3odv for ddxvwr. 

» This collection of forty of the most important articles of 
faith in the Epicurean creed was famous in antiquity. It 
consists of extracts from the voluminous writings of Epicurus, 
and may have been put together by a faithful disciple. On 
the other hand, Epicurus laid great stress (§§ 35, 36) on 
epitomes of his doctrine being committed to memory; so 
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greater than those of the body. And as proof that 
pleasure is the end he adduces the fact that living 
things, so soon as they are born, are well content 
with pleasure and are at enmity with pain, by the 
prompting of nature and apart from reason. Left 
to our own feelings, then, we shun pain; as when 
even Heracles, devoured by the poisoned robe, cries 
aloud, 


And bites and yells, and rock to rock resounds, 
Headlands of Locris and Euboean cliffs.” 


And we choose the virtues too on account of 
pleasure and not for their own sake, as we take 
medicine for the sake of health. So too in the 
twentieth book of his Epilecta says Diogenes, who 
also calls education (dymyij) recreation (duaywryi). 
Epicurus describes virtue as the sine qua non of 
pleasure, 7.e. the one thing without which pleasure 
cannot be, everything else, food, for instance, being 
separable, 7.e. not indispensable to pleasure. 

Come, then, let me set the seal, so to say. on my 
entire work as well as on this philosopher’s life by 
citing his Sovran Maxims,® therewith bringing the 
whole work to a close and making the end of it to 
coincide with the beginning of happiness, ) 

(1. A blessed and eternal being has no trouble 
himself and brings no trouble upon any other being ; 
hence he is exempt from movements of anger and 
partiality, for every such movement implies weakness. 
[Elsewhere he says that the gods are discernible by 
reason alone, some being numer ically distinct. while others 


that his passion for personal direction and supervision of the 
studies of his pupils may have induced him to furnish them 
with such an indispensable catechism. 
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5é Kal” dpociderav ex THs cuveyods emippdcews THY 
¢ , aS ¢ he \ ‘ a \ > é 
opotwy elddAwv emt ro advro azmoteTeAcopevwr 
avOpwm7oedas. | 








Il.) *O @avaros oddev mpos Huds: Td yap dua- 

Aubey avaicOnret- 70 8’ avaabntroby ovdev mpos 
Heads . 

[II].] “Opos tod peyebous t&v jdovav % mavros 
700 akyodvros viel aipers. omrou om av TO 7)86pLevov 
evj, Kal” ov av Xpovov Hj, odK €ort 76 aAyoby 7 74 
AuToUpevov 7 7d ovvappdrepor. 

[IV.] Ov xpoviler 70 adyodv auvex@s ev TH 
oapKt, aa TO pev dk pov TOV éAdxeorov xpovov 
mapearl, 70 6€ j.dvov dmepretvov 70 0oprevov 
KaTa odpKka ov Todas HLepas cuppever.’ ai bé 
moAuxypovioe TOV appwoTia@v TAcovalov éxovar 

Hoopevoy ev TH capki 7 mEp TO adAyodv. 

hal Ovx goTw yoews Cav dvev Tob ppovipws Kal 
Karas Kat duxains, <ovoe dpovipes Kat Kadds 
Kal dikaiws> dvev Tod Wd€ws. dtw de Tobro py) 
indpyer e€ of oi dporiuens, Kal Kadds Kal Sixatews 
brdpxet, odK Eater TodTOV ydEws Civ. 

VI.) “Evera Tob Gappetv && avépwrwy, wy, Kara 
dvaw apXAS Kai Baowretas] ayabdv, e& dv av 
mote TOM olds 7 7. mapacKevaleabar. 

[VIL.]’ "Evdo€or Kal mepiPAemroi tives éBovdyOnoav 
yeveodar, tHv && avOparrav dopdrevay oUTw vopLl- 
Covres mepimoujocecbar. wor ef pev dodadrs 
6 TOV Tovovro Bios, dméAaBov TO THS pioews 
ayabov: el O€ a) aopadrs, ovK exovew ob evexa 
e€ apxys Kata TO THS dUcEews olKeiov WpéxOyoav. 


1 guy saivec codd.: corr. Bywater. 
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result uniformly from the continuous influx of similar 
images directed to the same spot and in human jorm.| 

2. Death is nothing to us; for the body, when it 
has been resolved into its elements, has no feeling, 
and that which has no feeling is nothing to us. 

3. The magnitude of pleasure reaches its limit in 
the removal of all pain. When pleasure is present, 
so long as it is uninterrupted, there is no pain either 
of body or of mind or of both together. 

4, Continuous pain does not last long in the flesh ; 
on the contrary, pain, if extreme, is present a very 
short time, and even that degree of pain which 
barely outweighs pleasure in the flesh does not last for 
many days together. Tlnesses of long duration even 
permit of an excess of pleasure over pain in the flesh. 

5. It is impossible to live a pleasant life without 
living wisely and well and justly, and it is impossible 
to live wisely and well and justly without living 
pleasantly. Whenever any one of these is lacking, 
when, for instance, the man is not able to live wisely, 
though he lives well and justly, it is impossible for 
him to live a pleasant life. 

6. In order to obtain security from other men any 
means whatsoever of procuring this was a natural 
good.* 

7. Some men have sought to become famous and 
renowned, thinking that thus they would make 
‘themselves secure against their fellow-men. If, then, 
the life of such persons really was secure, they 
attained natural good ; if, however, it was insecure, 
they have not attained the end which by nature’s 
own prompting they originally sought. 

2 Usener, followed by Bignone, regards dpyxijs cai BaccNelas 
of the vulgate text as a marginal gloss on é£ av. 
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[VIIL.] Oddeuta 7dov7 Kal? €avtd KaKev- dAAd 

‘ ~ eg ~ \ ¥ > , 
Ta TWHY NOovaY TonTiKa ToAAaTAactovs émipépet 
tas dyAjces THY Hdovav. 

fe 5 > ~ Sol 3 Fg \ , 
wg « [1X.) El xatezuxvotro méca Hdov7y, Kal ypovm 
Kal mepi OAov TO dOporapa UaApyev 7 TA KUpLWTATA 

, ~ C4 > wr ¥. > la 
pépn THs dvoews, odk dv Tote diédepov GAAHAwY 
at poeuel, 

[X.] Et 7a wowed t&v ept rods aodrous 
e i} re ~ f 4 ‘ 
ABeboy édve tods ddPous tis Siavolas tovs Te epi 
petewpwv Kal Oavarov Kal dAynddvey, ete Te TO 
népas Tov emifuyudy edidacKkev, odK dy more 
elyopev 6 Te epepippduea avtois, mavTaydbev eto- 
mAnpovpevois THY Hovey Kal oddapdbev ovTE TO 
dAyotv obre TO AvTovpevov exovow, 6 mEp eoTl 7d 
KaKoY. 

[XI.] E? pe Bev mpas at TOV peredpey drrowpiar 
qverx)ovy Kal at mept davarov, He more mpos Has 
} Tt, ert TE TO p7) KaTaVOELY TOUS Spous Tay adyn- 
Sdveuv Kal tov embupidv, odk av mpocededucba 
dvaodoylas. 

143. [XII.] Odx jv 7d doBovpevoy AVew trép tov 
KupioTatwy py KaTeddra tis 7 Tod, cduavTos 
dvoi, GAN vtromtevdpuevov te THY Kara Tovs 
pvbous: ware odk jv dvev duarodoyias dxepatous 
Tas ndovas amroAapBaverv. 

(XIIL.] Od6ev ddedos Hv tiv Kaz’ avOpedsous 
> Ps 4 ~ a ¢€ / 
doddreav katackevdlectar tay dvwlev tromTwy 
KabeatuHTwv Kal Tov bTO yas. Kal amwAd@s Tov 
év 7 amrelpw. 
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8. No pleasure is in itself evil, but the things 
which produee certain pleasures entail annoyances 
many times greater than the pleasures themselves. 

9. If all pleasure had been capable of accumula- 
tion,—if this had gone on not only by reeurrence in 
time, but all over the frame or, at any rate, over 
the principal parts of man’s nature, there would never 
have been any differenee between one pleasure and 
another, as in fact there is. 

10. If the objeets which are productive of pleasures 
to profligate persons really freed them from fears of 
the mind,—the fears, I mean, inspired by celestial 
and atmospheric phenomena, the fear of death, the 
fear of pain; if, further, they taught them to limit 
their desires, we should never have any fault to find 
with sueh persons, for they would then be filled with 
pleasures to overflowing on all sides and would be 
exempt from all pain, whether of body or mind, that 
is, from all evil. 

11. If we had never been molested by alarms at 
eelestial and atmospheric phenomena, nor by the 
misgiving that death somehow affects us, nor by 
neglect of the proper limits of pains and desires, we 
should have had no need to study natural science. 

12. It would be impossible to banish fear on matters 
of the highest importance, if a man did not know the 
nature of the whole universe, but lived in dread of 
what the legends tell us. Hence without the study of 
nature there was no enjoyment of unmixed pleasures. 

13. There would be no advantage in providing 
seeurity against our fellow-men, so long as we were 
alarmed by occurrences over our heads or beneath 
the earth or in general by whatever happens in the 
boundless universe. 
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[XIV.] THs dodadetas tis é& dvOpeimwy yevo- 
pevns péxpt twos Sduvdper te eEeperotexr* Kai 
a , 
edtopia eiAtKpweatdTn yiverar 7) eK THS Hovyias 
Kal exywpycews TaV Tto\Adv aodddeca. 
rr ~ ~ J 

[XV.] ‘O ris dvcews mrobros Kal wpiorar 
Kal edmoptaTos éorw: 6 S€ Tov Kevav do€dv eis 
dmeipov exminres. 

[XVI.] Bpayéa cod tiyn mapeuminrer, ra dé 

\ ¢ A tA \ 

péytora Kal Kupiatata 6 Acyiopos SibKnKe Kal 

~ ~ cal \ 

KaTd TOV ouvex} xpdovov rod Biov SioiKel Kal 
Scouxrjoer. 

[XVII.] ‘O dikatos arapaxréraros, 6 8 ddiKos 
mAeloTns Tapaxyyns yenwr. 

[XVIII.] Od« éevav€era: ev TH capkt 7 %S0v%, 
TLLOe ’ ‘ >» > a 5) a 
erevoav amagé tO Kat’ évdevav dAyodv e€apelh, 
> * , id a A ta A ‘ 
ada povov TroidArerar. THs 5é davolas Td mépas 
TO KATA THY YOoviy dmeyévvysev FY TE TovTWY 
abtav éxAdyynow Kal TV dpoyevav TovTos, doa 
Tous peylatous pdBous mapeckevale TH Sdvavoig. 

== ae | ;O La , ” W A TS) ‘ 

[erbeXes amELpOsS XpOVOsS LanV Evel THY NOoVYnV 
Kal 0 weTepagpevos, edv Tis adths Ta Tépara KaTA- 
peTpion TO Aoyopa. 

[XX.] ‘H pev cap& dwédaBe ra wépata ris 
yOovis dmepa, Kal ameipos adriy xpdvos map- 
eckevacev. 1) O€ didvoia TOD THS CapKos TéAoUS Kal 
méparos AaBotca Tov émiAoyicpov Kal rods vrép 

Aa A , > / ‘ Cal , 
Tob ai@vos ddoBous exdtcaca tov mavrTeAq Biov 
mapeckevucev, Kal odfev ett Tod amelpov xpdvov 

i LS A > 3 a yw A ‘3 7 
mpocedenOr* <ov> pny adr’ odre Eduye TH Hdovyy, 


1 €faipfelorixh Bs éfacpertexh Pl: Sepeorexh (-K) F)FP3: 


ékoptatixn Meib. 
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14. When tolerable security against our fellow-men 
is attained, then on a basis of power sufticient to 
afford support ¢ and of material prosperity arises in 
most genuine form the security of a quiet private 
life withdrawn from the multitude. 

“15. Nature’s wealth at once has its bounds and is 
easy to procure; but the wealth of vain fancies 
recedes to an infinite distance. 

16. Fortune but seldom interferes with the wise 
man; his greatest and highest interests have been, 
are, and will be, directed by reason throughout the 
course of his life. 

17. The just man enjoys the greatest peace of 
mind, while the unjust is full of the utmost dis- 
quietude. 

18. Pleasure in the flesh admits no increase when 
once the pain of want has been removed ; after that 
it only admits of variation. The limit of pleasure in 
the mind, however, is reached when we reflect on 
the things themselves and their congeners which 
cause the mind the greatest alarms. 

19. Unlimited time and limited time afford an 
equal amount of pleasure, if we measure the limits 
of that pleasure by reason. 

20. The flesh receives as unlimited the limits of 
pleasure ; and to provide it requires unlimited time. 
But the mind, grasping in thought what the end and 
limit of the flesh is, and banishing the terrors of 
futurity, procures a complete and perfect life, and 
has no longer any need of unlimited time. Never- 
theless it does not shun pleasure, and even in the 


2 Or, if éfoporixh be read (with Meib., Kochalsky, and 
Apelt, cf. § 154), ‘power to expel.” 
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+9? € , \ 2 A 3 ~ a ‘ La 
ot? Wika thy eEaywyny ex Tob Civ ta mpdypara 
mapecxevalev, wis eAdeitoved TL TOO apiorov Biov 
KatéoTpepey. 

146 [XXI.] ‘O 7a wépara Tob Biov Karedws older, 
¢ ? la a ? A \ 3 ~ > ” 

Ws €vTOplaTOV E€OTL TO <TO> adyoby Kat évoevav 
S ~ ‘ i ‘ a re ~ / 
e€atpotv Kal To Tov 6dAov Biov wavTeAR Kabtoray: 
a > ~ 

wor ovdev mpoodeiTar mpayudtwy ay@vas KEeKTy- 
peeve. 

[XXII.] To tdearnnos Se? tédos emdoyilecBat 

+ ~ A > , > * a ‘ / 
Kal waoav tiv evapyeav, ed jv ra do€aldpueva 
dvayomev' et b€ un, TaVTA aKplolas Kal Tapayts 
éorat pera. 

[XXII.] Et payn wacats rais aichyceow, ody 
oe 2999 “ nw ~ - ~ ~ A , 
e€ets 00d’ as av dis adrdv SreeFoPar mpos ri 
Tovovpevos THY avaywyny Kplwns. 

147, [XXIV.] Et zu” exBarets ards aicPnow kat 
pty Svatpjcets TO SoFaldpuevoy KaTa TO TpoapLEevov 
Kal TO Tapov 78n KaTa THY alcOnow Kal 7a 7AOn 
Kal wacav davractikiy emBodnv zis Sdcavolas, 
ouvrapdgéers Kal tas Aowrds alcOyjoes TH pataiw 

dé. oe A , a ? a o) A 
56€9, wore TO KpiTHpiov damav éxBadreis. ef S€ 
BeBaoes Kal TO mpoopévoyv amay ev tats do€a- 
atikals évvolais Kal 70 pi THY emyLapTUpnow, ovK 
exrcipers 7d Sreevopevov: ws TeTnpHKwWS Eon 
méacav dudioByrnow Kata maoay Kpiow Tob 6pbds 
nv \ ES ~ 
7) Bn Opbas. 

. a tah Od a ‘ , 

14g [XXV.] Ec pp wapa mavra Kaipov émavotces 
a ~ ~ , 
EKAOTOV THY TpaTTOLEevwy emt TO TéAOS THs PUoEws, 
> A / m Ww f 
adda mpokataorpéepers ef re huyny et te Siwkw 
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hour of death, when ushered out of existence by 
circumstances, the mind does not lack enjoyment of 
the best life. 

He who understands the limits of life knows 
how easy it is to procure enough to remove the pain 
of want and make the whole of life complete and 
perfect. Hence he has no longer any need of 
things which are not to be won save by labour and 
conflict. 

22, We must take into account as the end all that 
really exists and all clear evidence of sense to which 
we refer our opinions; for otherwise everything will 
be full of uncertainty and confusion. 

23. If you fight against all your sensations, you 
will have no ema to which to refer, and dae no 
means of judging even those judgements which you 
pronounce false. 

24. If you reject absolutely any single sensation 
without stopping to discriminate with respect to that 
which awaits confirmation between matter of opinion 
and that which is already present, whether in sensa- 
tion or in feelings or in any presentative perception 
of the mind, you will throw into confusion even the 
rest of your sensations by your groundless belief and 
so you “will be rejecting the standard of truth al- 
together. If in your ideas based upon opinion you 
hastily affirm as true all that awaits confirmation as 
well as that which does not, you will not escape error, 
as you will be maintaining complete ambiguity when- 
ever it is a case of judging between right and wrong 
opinion. 

25. If you do not on every separate occasion refer 
each of your actions to the end prescribed by nature, 
but instead of this in the act of choice or avoidance 
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Trovovpevos eis GAAO 71, dK EaovTal Gor Tois Adyots 
at mates axorovor. 

(XXVI.] Tap er mebupedy dgat pr em dAyoby 
emavdyouow eav py oupTrAnpwbaow, ovK elow 
dvayratat aan’ evdud yvTov Ty OpeEw éxovow, 
orav dvordpiaro. 7 BAGBys amepyaotixal ddEwow 
etvau. 

[XXVII.] 7Qv 4 copia mapackevdlerar els TH 
700 dAov a pakapioTynTa, TOAD pméyrorov éaoTw 
q THs diAtas KT HOLS. 

XXVUI. | “H adry yen Gappeiv te éroinaev 
Umép 7ob pnBev aivsviov elvat Aewov pnde moAv- 
ypoviov, Kal THY é€v abrots Tots Wpiopevois dada- 
Aecav diAlats? pddvora Kareide cuvredovperny. 

[XXIX.] Tv émibupidv at pév eior duorxal 
<Kal dvayKatat al 6e duavKal > Kal ovK dvayKatac: 
ai d€ ovre _pvavcat ovr’ dvayKatat adda Tapa Kevyy 
ddgav yuvopeva. [dvoixas Kal dvayKatas: jyetrae 
6 ’Emixoupos tas aAynddvos amoAvovoas, ws moTOV 
emt Sibous: duaikas b€ ov« dvayKaias b€ Tas 
Touidovoas povov THY HoovnVy, p47) dreEaupoupevas 
dé TO adynpa, ws 7 ToduTeAh owria: ovre de duocas 
ovr dvayxaias, ds oteddvovs Kat dvSpidvrwy 
avabecets.| 

TXXX.] 7Ev ais tév duvoidy éembupidy, py 
em adyobv b€ émavayovomy éav pn ovvtecabGow, 
omdpyet 1) omovdr avvtovos, mapa Kevyy bd€av 
atrat ylwovra Kai ob} mapa Ti éavTev dvaw od 
duayéovrar GAG mapa THY Tod avOpud7roU KeEvo- 
do€étav. 

[XXXI.] To ris dvoews Sikadv €ote ovp- 

1 gdéas codd, : corr, Usener, 
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swerve aside to some other end, your acts will not 
be consistent with your theories. 

26. All such desires as lead to no pain when the y 
remain ungratified are unnecessary. and the longing 
is easily got rid of, when the thing desired is difficult 
to procure or when the desires seem likely to produce 
hevoe 

. Of all the means which are procured by wisdom 
to. ensure happiness throughout the whole of life, 
by far the most important is the acquisition of 
friends. 

28. The same conviction which inspires confidence 
that nothing we have to fear is eternal or even of 
long duration, also enables us to see that even in 
our limited conditions of life nothing enhances our 
security so much as friendship. 

29. Of our desires some are natural and necessary ; 
others are natural, but not necessary ; others, again, 
are neither natural nor necessary, but are due to 
illusory opinion. [{Kpicurus regards as natural and 
necessary desires which bring relief from pain, as e.g 
drink when we are thirsty ; while by natural and not 
necessary he means those which merely diversify the 
pleasure without removing the pain. as e.g. costly 
viands; by the neither natural nor necessary he 
means desires for crowns and the erection of statues 
in one’s honour.—Scuot. | 

30. Those natural desires which entail no pain 
when not gratified, though their objects are vehe- 
mently pursued. are also due to illusory opinion; and 
when they are not got rid of, it is not because of 
their own nature, but because of the man’s illusory 
opinion. 

31. Natural justice is a symbol or expression of 
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Bodov rob cupdépovros eis 7d ur) BAdrrew adArjAovs 
pndé PArdrrecbar. 

MUNN] “Oca TOV Cour pty HdvvaTo avvda- 
Kas Toveto Ban Tas orrep 700 pt) BAdwrew GAAa wndé 
Brarreobat, Tpos tabra otlev Hv dixatov ovoée 
ddikov. doatras dé Kal tay evav doa pr 7)50- 
varo 7 ae éBovhero Tas ovvOjKas movetobas Tas 
daép rod pn Brdwrew pode BldrrreaBae. 

AXXIIT Ove Fw mu Kal’ éav7d dixaoovry, 
GAN év rats jeer’ Aine avotpodais Kal? drrn- 
ne 5 mote det Tomovs ovvOyKn Tis brép Tod 

7 BAdaTew pode Brdrrecbar. 

TEXXXIV =i HL dducia od Kal’ éauray kaon, 
arr’ ev TO Kata Thy drowiav PoBw, et pr Ajoer 
robs bmép TMV ToLOUTWY _epearnkdras Kohaords. 

[XXXV.] Ov« €oTl TOV Adbpa Te Kwodvra av 
ovveevTo mpos dMyjous els TO p47) Braarrew pnde 
Brarreobar, muorevew OTL Arjoet, Kav _ Hepes 
émt tod mapovtos Aavédvyn. péypt yap Kata- 
atpodiys ddynAov ei Kat Arjoer. 

(XXXVI. ] Kara pev <70 > Kowov maou TO 
Sixatov 76 ad7d, ovudépor yap Te hy ev Th mpos 
dAA7jAous Kowwvlg: Kare b€ 70 i.ov xepas Kat 
Gowv 5% moTE ality ov wdat ouvéreTar TO adTo 
Sixaov etvat. 

[XXXV II.] To prev emrsapTupovpevov ort oupe- 
déper € év Tats Xpelaus THs mpos aAArjAous Kowwvias 
Tov vopiabevrov elva Eucatev, Exel Tov Too 
Sucatou Xapakrijpa, éav Te 70 avTo TGor yérnra 
édv Te pi) 70 avro. éav bé€ vdpov Oras TIS, [1) 
dmoBaivy de Kara TO ouppépov Tijs a™pos aA Aous 
Kowwvias, overt Tobro THY Tot SiKaloy pivaw 
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expediency, to prevent one man from harming or 
being harmed by another. 

32. Those animals which are incapable of making 
covenants with one another, to the end that they 
may neither inflict nor suffer harm, are without 
either justice or injustice. And those tribes which 
cither could not or would not form mutual covenants 
to the same end are in like case. 

33. There never was an absolute justice, but only 
an agreement made in reciprocal intercourse in what- 
éver localities now and again from time to time, 
providing against the infliction or suffering of harm. 

34. Injustice i is not in itself an evil, but only in its 
consequence, viz. the terror which is excited by 
apprehension that those appointed to punish such 
offences will discover the injustice. 

35. It is impossible for the man who secretly 
violates any article of the social compact to feel 
confident that he will remain undiscovered, even if 
he has already escaped ten thousand times; for 
right on to the end ot his life he is never sure he will 
not be detected. 

36. Taken generally, justice is the same for all, to 
wit, something found expedient in mutual inter- 
course ; but in its application to particular cases of 
locality or conditions of whatever kind, it varies 
under different circumstances. 

37. Among the things accounted just by conven- 
tional law, whatever in the needs of mutual inter- 
course is attested to be expedient, is thereby stamped 
as just, whether or not it be the same for all; and in 
case any law is made and does not prove suitable to 
the expediencies of mutual intercourse, then this is 
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Exel. Kav peraminry TO KATA TO dircavov oupdépov, 
Xpovov | b€ Twa ets THY mpodniby evappor7n, ovoev 
WrTov exetvov Tov ypovov Fv Sixatov Tots p47} puvats 
Kevals €auTovs ovvtapattovaw, GAN’ adds eis Ta 
mpaypnata Brézovaw. 

153 XAXVUT.) "EvOa pe) Kaweav yevopeven TOV 
TE pleaTeoreny TpaypLarov avedavn py: dpporrovra. 
els TH Tpornrbey | Td. vourabevra dikaa én” adrav 
Ta Epywv, otK AV Taira dixasa. evda dé Kawa 
yevopevey TOV Tpayuatwy ovK ett ovvédepe Ta 
atta Olkata Keipeva, evtadfa b€ Tore prev Hv 
dikava, dre ouvédepev els tiv mpos aAdArjAous 
Kowwviay Tav oupmodtrevopévwy: voTepov 8 odK 
Ww ere dikava, OTe a ouvedeper. 

134 XXXIX.] ‘O 7o a) Bappodv ano tay enabler 
dp.ora. ovornadpevos obros TO Lev duvara épopvra. 
KaTeoKevacato’ Ta O€ py SuvaTa od aAAdhvAd 
ye: daa b€ pndé todTo Suvatos Hv, aveTiperkTos 
eyévero, Kal e€wpical’' dca rovtwv dAvaredAF 
mparTew, 

[XL.] “Ooor Ty Sivan éaxov Tob 76 Oappeiv 
pdhuora ek Ta Spopouvrey mapaskevdcacbar, 
otrw Kat €Piwoav per’ adAjAwY yovoTa TO BeBard- 
TaToV ToTepLa éyovres, Kal mAnpectaTyny oikeld- 
TyTO amoAaBdvres otK WOUpavTo ws pos €AEov 
tiv Tob TeAeuTIGaVTOS TpoKaTacTpOPyy. 

1 éfwpicaro Steph.: €&npicaro BFPQ: é£opicaro Hi: 
éEnpécato Us. 
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no longer just. And should the expediency which 

expressed by the law vary and only for a time 
san with the prior conc ‘eption, nevertheless for 
the time being it was just. so long as we do not 
trouble ourselves about empty words. but look simply 
at the facts. 

38. Where without any change in circumstances 
the conventional laws, when judged by their eon- 
‘sequences, were seen not to correspond with the 
notion of justice, sueh laws were not really just ; 
but wherever the laws have ceased to be expedient 
in consequence of a change in circumstances, in that 
ease the laws were for the time being just when 
“they were expedient for the mutual intercourse of 
the citizens, and subsequently eeased to be Just 
when they ceased to be expedient. 

39. He who best knew how to meet fear of external 
foes made into one family all the ereatures he eould ; 
and those he could not, he at any rate did not treat 
as aliens; and where he found even this impossible, 
he avoided all intercourse, and, so far as was ex- 
pedient, kept them at a distanee. 

40. Those who were best able to provide them- 
selves with the means of security against their 
neighbours, being thus in possession of the surest 
guarantee, passed the most agreeable life in each 
other’s society ; and their enjoyment of the fullest 
intimaey was “such that, if one of them died before 
his time, the survivors did not lament his death as 
if it called for commiseration. 
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ABDERA, ix. 34, 50, 58 

Abus, set free by Strato, v. 63 

Academus, eponynr hero 
Academy, iii, 7 

Academy, derivation of name, iii. 7; 
Plato’s garden there, iii. 20; Old. 
Middle and New, i. 193 iv. 2s, 
5; doctrines, iii. 67 tf 

Acamantis, Attic tribe, vii. 10 

Accusative case in Stoic logic, vii. 
65 

Achaeus of Eretria, tragic poet, it. 
133 

Achaicus, vi. 99 

Acheron, iv. 31 

Achileiis, name of a district in 
Troas, i. 74 

Achilles (and the tortoise), argu- 
ment of Zeno, ix. 23 

Acragas. See Agrigentum; river, 
viii. 62 

Acron, physician, ridiculed by Em- 
pedocles, viii. 65 

Actis, daughter of Eudoxus, viii. 
88 

Acnsilaus, numbered among the 
Seven Wise Men, i. 42 

Adeimantus, Plato's brother, iii. 4 

Adeimantus (70 wadtor), son of the 
above, fii. 41 

Aeacidae, ii, 5 

Aegina, ii. 115; iii. 3,19, 36; v. 70; 
vi. 74 f. 

Aegospotami, ii. 10 


of 














Aenesidemus, a later Sceptic, ix. 
62, S7, 102, 108, luz. Cf Index 
AT. 

Aeschines, Socratic, ii. 60 ft; 


others of the same nanie, ii. 64 
Aeschines, father of Endoxus, viii. 
Sb 


t 





Aeschrion, father of Lysanias, vi. 
23 











20) 

ulapius. See lepius. 

Aesopus, i. 60, 725 ii, 42 

Aethalides (Pythagoras in a former 
birth), 

Acthiopia, 
ix, 35 

aethiops, pupil of Aristippus, ii. 86 

Acthlius, father of Chrysippus, viii. 
59 

Aetna, viii. 59 

Agamemnon, Vii. 67, 160 

Agathenor, father of Xenocrates, 
iv. 6 

Agathon, ii. 2s; iii. 32 

Agemarchus, father of Hermarchus, 
xy 15; LT 

<Agenor, ancestor of Thales, i, 22 

Agesarchus, reputed father of Epi- 
menides, i. 109 

Agesilans, his frieudship 
Xenophon, ii. 51 

Agetor, patron of Menedemus, ii. 
133 

Agnonides, accuser of Theophras- 
tus, Vv. 37 

Avrigentum, iii, 40; home of 
Empedocles, v 51, 63, 67 

Agrippa, Sceptic, ix. 88 

Air, 11.3; iii. 70; vii. 136 f. 5 viii. 76 

Ajax, i. 48, 625 Vv. 7 

Alcaeus, poet, i. 31, 815 ii. 46 

Alcibiades, ii. 23 

Alcimus, rhetor, pupil of Stilpo, ii. 
114. Cf. Index IL. 

Alemaeon of Croton, viii, $3 

Alexamenus, iii. 45 

Alexander the Great, v. 4,53 vi. 32, 
3s, 60, 63, 68 











isited by Democritus, 


with 
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Alexander, father of Lacydes, iv. 59 

Alexander the <Aetolian, tragic 
poet, ix. 113 

Alexander (Paris), i. 32 

Alexandria, v. 61 et sae 

Alexandrian mina, of silver, vii. 
18; viii. 85 

Alexinus, dialectician, ii. 109; iv. 
365 vii. 166 

Alexis, beloved of Plato, iii. 31 

Alopece (‘‘ Foxton”), Attic deme, 
ii. 18; v. 57 

Alpheus, river of Elis, ii. 110 

Alyattes, father of Croesus, i. $1 

Amasis, king of Egypt, viii. 3 

Ambraces, set free by Aristotle, 
veld 

Aimbryon, author of work on Theo- 
eritus, v.11 

Ameinias, father of 
Cronus, ii. 111 

Ameinias, archon in 427 B.c., iii. 3 

Ameinias, agreement with Strato, 
v. 64 

Ameinias, friend of Parmenides, 
ixs 21 

Amphiaraus the seer, temple at 
Oropus, ii. 142 

Amphibolia, verbal ambiguity, de- 
fined by Stoies, vii. 62 

Amphiclides, father of Sophocles 
who accused Theophrastus, vy. 
38 

Amphicritus, friend of Arcesilaus, 
iv. 43 

Amphimenes of Cos, rival of Pin- 
dar, ii. 46 

Amphion, frieud of Lyeo, v. 70 

Amphipolis, ii. 22 

Amyclas or Aimycelus of Heracleia, 
pupil of Plato, iii. 46; ix. 40 

Amynomaclins, frieud and heir of 
Epicurus, x. 16 f. 

Amyntas, king of Macedonia, v. 1 

Anacaea, Attic deme, vii. 10, 12 

Aunacharsis the Scythian, i. 101 ff. 

Analogetici, name given to certain 
philosophers, i. 17 

Anaphlystus, Attic deme, vii, 12 

Anaxagoras of Clazomenae, i. 14, 
4251. 610, $5; , 84; others 
of the same name, 15 

Anaxandrides, poet, iil, 26 

Anaxarchus of Abdera, ix. 58 ff. 
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Anaximander of Miletus, i. 133 ii. 
Ls fs 

Anaximenes of Miletus, ii. 3 ff; 
others of that name, ii. 3 

Anaximenes of Lampsacus, rhetor- 
ician, ii. 3; v.10; vi. 57 

Anchipylus, pupil of Phaedo, ii. 
126 

Anchitus, viii. 61 

Anchor, said to haye been dis- 
covered by Anacharsis, i. 105 

Andron of Argos, ix. 81 

Androsthenes of Aegina, pupil of 
Diogenes, vi. 75 

Anniceris the Cyrenaic, ij. 85, 96; 
ransomed Plato, ii. $6; iii. 20 

Antagoras of Rhodes, poet, fi, 133; 
iv. 21, 26 

Antidorus, ridiculed by Epicurus, 
x. 8 

Antigenes, father of Crates, iv. 21 

Antigonus Gouatas, king, ii. 110, 
127, 1413 iv. 89, 41, 543 v. 783 
ix. 110; letter to Zeno, vii. 7; 
generosity to Cleanthes, vii. 16% 

Antilochus of Lemnos, opponent 
of Socrates, ii. 46; viii. 49 

Antimenidas, fi. 46 

Antiochus the king, petitions for 
the friendship of Lycon, v. 67 

Antipater, regent, iv. 8, 115 vi. 44, 
66; Aristotle’s executor, v. 11 

Antipater of Cyrene, ii. 86 

Antipater of Tarsus, Stoic, anthor 
of several philosophical and 
grammatical works, vii. 121. See 
also Index II, 

Antiphon the seer, ii. 46 

Antipodes, term introduced by 
Plato, iii. 24; viii. 26 

Antisigma, critical mark, iii. 66 

Antisthenes of Athens, vi. 1 ff; 
iii. 85; others of the name, vi. 
19, Cf. Index IL. 

Anytus, accuser of Socrates, ii. 38, 
43 

Apathy, ix. 108 

Apemantus, i. 107 

Aphrodite, vi. 60, 69 

Apis, the Egyptian god, viii. 0 

Apollo, his birthday, iii. 2; altar 
at Delos, viii. 13; slayer of 
Linus, i. 4; of Delphi, i. 29; vi. 
20 
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Apollodorus the Socratic, ii. 35 

Apollodorus, “Tyrant of 
Garden,” Epicurean, x. 25 

Apollodorus, father of Archelaus, 
ii. 16 

Apollonia, vi. S15 ix. 57 

Apolloniades, Plato’s servant, iii. 
42 

Apollonides of Nicaea, ix, 109 

Apollonides and Xenophon, ii. 50 

Apollonius Cronus, ii, 11] 

Apollonius, father of Chrysippus, 
vii, 179 

Apollonius ot Tyre, author of a Life 
of Zeno, vii. 1, 2, 6, 24 

Apollophanes, Stoic, vii, 92; author 
of Phystes, vii. 140 

Apollothemis, father of Diogenes 
of Apollonia, ix. 57 

Aporetics, i.e. Scepties, ix. 9 

Apsephion, archon at Athens, ii. 
44 

Aratus, poet, ii. 133; vii. 167; ix. 
113 

Arcadia, i. 94 

Arcesilans of Pitane, fonnder of the 
Middle Academy, iv. 28 ff.; v. 413 
others of the name, iv. 45 

Arcesilaus, Strato’s heir, v. 61, 63 

Archagoras, pupil of Protagoras, 
ix. 54 

Archeanassa, friend of Plato, iii. 
31 

Archecrates, iv. 38 

aArchedemus, Stoic, vii. 40, 55, 68, 
84, 88, 134, 136 

Archelaus the physicist, ii. 16 f. ; 
others of that name, ii. 17 

Archestratus, iii. 41 

Archias of Arcadia, iv. 38 

Archilochus, poet, ix. 1, 7] 

Archinomus, Viii. 53 

Archipolis, patron of Menedemus, 
fi. 137 

Archons at Athens: cAmelnias: iii. 
3; Anaxicrates, x. 25 3 Apsephion, 
li. 445 AVsEOUEH ER. 149.50 AT: 
rhenides, vii. 10; Calliades, ii. 45; 
Callidemides, ii. 56; Damasias, 
i. 22; Demylos, ii. 113; Eubulus, 
ii. 9, 59; v.95 Euerates, i. 1015 


the 











Enuthydemus, i. 68; Lysima- 
chides, iv. 14; Lysimachns, iii. 


3; Pytharatus, x. 15; Pytho- 


NOMIN 





UM FT RERUM 


dotus, v. 10; Sosigenes, x. 143 
Theophilus, v. @; Nenaenetus, 
ii, 55 

Archytas of Tarentum, 
Mnesazoras, viii. 
others of the nami 2 

Areopagus, i. 1103 ii. 101, 1165 vii. 
169 

Arete, daughter or sister of Arist- 
ippus, ti. 72, 86 

Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia, 
Carneades’ letter to him, iv. 65 

Aridices, iv. 42 (ridiculed by Arcesi- 
laus) 

Arieus, Sceptic, ix. 116 

Arimaninus (evil principle of the 

Mazians), i. 8 

72.112 


, Strato’s executor, v. 62 

des, dialectician, ii. 113 

Aristippus of Cyrene, ii. 65 ff. ; his 
pupils, ii. $6; his teaching, ii. 
86 ff. 5 his writings, ii. S84, 855 x. 
4; others of the name, ii. 83 

Aristippus, Metrodidactus, son of 
Arete, if. $3, 86 

Arisiobuitess brother of Epicurns, 
oe 

Aristocles, musician, vii. 13 

Aristocracy, iii. + 

Aristodemns, i. 31 









son of 





















istogiton, vi. 50; ix. 26 
Aristomachus, ‘tfend, of Lyco, 
v. 70 
Aristomenes, pupil of Plato, iii. 
lv 


Ariston of Chios, Stoic, vii. 160 ff., 
171, 387; iv. 41; vi. 103 

Ariston of Ceos, Peripatetic, v. 64; 
vii. 164 

Ariston, father of Plato, iii. 1 

iston, Plato's gymnastic in- 
structor, iii. 4 

Aristophanes, ii. 88. Cf Index 11. 

Aristotle of Stagira, life, vy. 11%; 
list of his works, v. 22 ff; others 
of the same name, v. 35. See also 
Tndex TI. 

Arithmetic, discovery of claimed 
by the Egyptians, 1. 11 

Arrogance, ii. 1283 v. 53 

Art, its three divisions, according 
to Plato, ii, 100 

Artaphernes, ii, 74 
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Artemis, ii. 
Ad 

Artemon, father of Protagoras, ix. 
50 

Asclepiadae, viii. 61 

Asclepiades of Phlius, friend of 
Menedemus, ii. 105, 131, 187, 138 

Asclepius, pugilist, vi. 38 

Asia, wars in, ili. 7 

sos, Vii. 168 

Assyrians, i. 1 

Asterisk, a critical mark, iii. 66 

Aston of Croton, his works attri- 
huted to Pythagoras, viii. 7 

Astrampsychos, i. 2 

Astronomy, i. 113 x. 77 ff, 91 ff, 
o7, 113 fh 

Astyanax, brother of the Peri- 
patetic Lyco, v. 69 

Astydamas, tragic poet, ii. 43 

Astypalaea, town and island, vi. 84 

Atarnens, town in Mysia, i. $0; 
Ni. 

Athanes, executor of Strato, v. 62 

Athenaeus, physician, ii. 104 

Athenaens, Epicurean, x. 22 

Athene, her temple in Lindos, i. 
si}; Pheidias’s statue of, ii. 115; 
statue erected to her, v. 16 

Athenians, regret the execution of 
Socrates, ii. 43; v. 17; honour 
Demetrius, v. 75; Zeno, vii. 10 th. 
See also ii. 16 

Athenocritus, 
critus, ix. 34 

Athens, home of the following 
philosophers: Aeschines, Anti- 
sthenes, Archelaus, Crates, 
Crito, Epicurus, Glancon, Plato, 
Poleino, Socrates, Solon, Speus- 
ippus, Simon, Xenophon ; com- 
parison with Sparta, vi. 59 

Athletae, i. 55, 103; v. 673° Viii. 
12 

Athlios, vi. 44 (play on words) 

Atlas, a Libyan philosopher, i. 1 

Atoins, ix. 44; x. 41 ff 

Atrides, vii. 67 

Attagas and Numenios, ix. 114 

Attalus of Pergamos, iv. 60; Vv. 
“7 

Attica, its three classes of inhabit- 
ants, i. 58, 66 

Autodorus, Epicurean, vy. 92 
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father of Demo- 








Autolyens, mathematician (teacher 
of Arcesilaus), iv. 20 

Axiothea of Phlius, pupil of Plato, 
iii. 46; iv. 2 


Bay on, vi. $1 

Badys, father of Pherecydes, i. 119 

Barbarians, philosophy amongst, 
1 te 

Bargylis, v. 94 

Basilides, Epicurean, successor of 
Dionysius, x. 25 

Bate, Attic deme, x. 16 

Bath, a dirty, vi. 47 

Bathycles, an Arcadian, i, 28 

Bathyllus, viii. 83 

Batis, sister of Epicurus, x. 23 

Baton, master of Menippus, vi. 99 

Beans, honoured by Pythagoreans, 
viii. 19, 24, 34 

Beggars, vi. 49, 56 

Berenice, queen of Egypt, v. 78 

Bias, one of the Seven Wise Men, i. 
82 fh 

Bictas, Plato’s slave, iii. 42 

Bion of Abdera, pupil of Demo- 
critus, iv. 5s 

Bion the Borysthenite, ii. 135; iv. 
23, 46 fh 

Biton and Cleobis, i. 50 

Bloson, father of Heraclitus, ix. 1 

Body, defined by the Stoics, vii. 
135 

Borotia, Crates’ home-land, vi. 85, 
93 

Bocthus, Stoic, vii. 54, 148, 148, 149 

Borysthenes (river Dnieper), iv. 
46, 55 

Boton, reputed teacher of Xeno- 
phanes, ix. 1S 

Branchidae, i. 72; viii. 5 

Branehus, builder of the temple at 
Branchidae, i. 72 

Brontinus (Brotinus), 
Theano, viii. 42, 55 

Bryson, i. 16; teacher of Crates, 
vi. 85; of Pyrrho, x. 61 

Bulon, Lyco’s friend, v. 70 

Byzantium, home of — writers, 
Demetrius, ii, 20; v. 93; Theo- 
dorus, ii. 10-4 


father of 


Canas or Seabras, father of Acnsi- 
laus, i. 41 
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Cadanus, 
iv. 31 

Cadinus, i. 22; vii. 30 

Caduidas, brother of Anacharsis, 
i. 101 

Caeneus. See Index H. 

Calauria in Argolis, Demosthenes 
dies there, v, 10 

Callaeschrus, son of Critias, iii. 1 
(Plato's ancestor) 

Callicrates, his plate borrowed, 
iv. 38 

Callicratides, brother of Empedo- 
cles, viii. 

Callides, previous incarnation of 
Pythagoras, viii. 4 

Callimachus, warrior at Marathon, 
i. 56 

Callinicus, epithet of Heracles, vi. 
50 

Callinus, heir of Theophrastus, v. 
52, 55 

Callinus, friend and adherent of 
Lyco, v. 70 

Callippus of Corinth, Stoic, vii. 3s 

Callippus, pupil of Plato, iii. 46 

Callisthenes of Olynthus, relative 
of Aristotle, in Alexander's suite, 
his tragic fate, v. 4, 5, 44 

Canonic, Epicurean substitute for 
Logie, x. 30 

Canopus in E. 

Caphisius, v 

Cappadocia, iv. 65 

Caria, i. 89; vi. 101 

Carneades, Academic, life, iv. 
62. tes works, > ivi 36. 
another of the name, iv. 
Index If. 

Carthage, iv. 67; v.53 

Cases, oblique, vii. 65 

Casander, iv. 1; ¥. 37, 38, 7S 

Catania, town in Sicily, ix. 18 

Cebes of Thebes, author of Dia- 
logues, ii. 125 

Ceerops, ii. 58; ix. 56 

Celts, i. 1 

Centaurs, vi. 51 

Cephisia, Attic tribe, iii. 41 

Cephisodorns, cavalry commander, 
ii, 54 

Cephissia, “iii. 42 

Ceramicns, quarter of 
vi. 35 


father of Menodorus, 












ypt, vii. 120 
















Athens, 





Ceraunium, a critical mark, iit, 66 

Cereops, critie of Hesiod, ii, 46 

Chabrias, general, iii, 20, 23 

Charredemus, brother of Epiceurus, 
x. 3 

Chserephon, friend of Socrates, 
ii. 37 

Chaerestrate, mother of Epicurus, 
Xo 

Chaleedon, home of Xenocrates, 
iv. 6 

Chaleis, v. 5, 14, 36, 56 

Chaldaeans, i. 1 

Chaos, iii. 10 

Charmandrus, accuser of Plato, 
iii, lo 

Charmantides, father of Lasus, i. 
42 

Chen, city, Myson’s home, i. 106 

Chersonesus, i. 47 

Chilon the ephor, life, i. 68 f. 

Chonuphis, priest at Heliopolis, 
viii, 00 

Chrysippus, life, vii. 179 ff; 
writings, 189 ff. ©f. Index II. 

Cilicians, Cilicia, pirates, ix. 83; 
tres) | 

Citium in Cyprus, vii. 1 et saepe 

Clazomenae, home of Auaxagoras, 
ii. 6 

Cleanthes, Stoic, vil. 168 ff Cf 
Index II. 

Cleanthes of Pontus, Heraclitean, 
ix. 15 

Cleippides, ii, 127 

Cleobis. i. 50 

Cleobnline, mother of Thales, i. 22 

Cleobulns, life, i, sum Cf Index 11, 

Cleochares of Myrlea. iv. 41 

Cleomenes, pupil of Metrocles, vi. 
95 

Cleomenes, rhapsodist, viii. 63 

Cleon, indicts Anaxagoras, ii. 12; 
iii. 61 

Cleon, Epicurean, x. &4 

Cleonymus of Phlius, ancestor of 
Pythagoras, viii. 1 

Clinias, Pythagorean, ix. 40, 

Clinias, beloved by Xenophon, 
ii. 4 

Clitomachus of Carthage, iv. 67; 
i 14,19. Cf. Index Tk. 

Codrus, Codridae, i, 53 

Collytus, Attic deme, iii. 3 
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Colonus, garden at, iii. 5 
Colophon, x. 1 et saepe 


Colotes of Lampsacus, teacher of 


Menedemns, v1. 102 

Colotes, Epicurean, x. 25 

Comets, Anaxagoras on, ii. 93 
Stoies, vii. 152; Epicurus, x. 111 

Conjunction in granimar, vii. 5S 

Conon, rebuilds the Long Walls, 
ii, 30 

Coreyra, Lycophron dies at, i. 95 

Corinth, i, 40 &' suepe 

Coriscus, Plato's pupil, iii, 46 

Cos, island, i. 32 et suepe 

Cosmopolitanisin, vi. 63, 9S 

Cotys, Thracian king, slain by 
Pyrrho, ix. 65 

Cowardice, its value in certain 
conditions, vii. 171 

Cranaus, king of Athens, ii. 5S 

Craneum, the gymnasium at 
Corinth, vi. 38, 77 

Crantor, Academic, iv. 24 fh Cf 
Index II. 

Crateia, mother of Periander, i. 96 

Craterus, vi. 57 

Crates, who first brought the 
writings of Heraclitus into 
Greece, ix. 12 

Crates the Cynic, vi. 85 fh cf 
Index IL. 

Crates of Athens, Academic, suc- 
ceeded Polemo, iv. 21 ff: 

Crates of Tarsus, Academic, and 
others of the name, iv. 23 

Cratylus, Heraclitean, 
teacher, fii. 6 

Crete, i, 43 ef saepe 

Critias, ancestor of Plato, iii. 1 

Crit port, sophist and states- 
man, ii. 24 

Crito, Socratic, and 
Dialogues, ii. 121 

Crobylus, sycophant, iii, 24 

Croesus the Lydian, i. 40, 50, 67, 
75, 95, 99, 105 

Croton, cited, ix. 12 

Croton, city, viii, 3 (Pythagoras 
its law-giver) 

Ctesibius, a youth, sacrificed by 
the Athenians, i. 110 

Ctesibius, friend of Arersilaus, iv. 
37 

Ctesippus, son of Crito, ii. 121 
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Plato's 





anthor of 





Cyclops, vii. 53 

Cylon, tyrant of Croton, ii. 46; 
vill. 48 pollution or curse of, 
i. 110 

Cyme, i. 76 

Cynegirus, warrior at Marathon, 
i, 56 

Cynies, a philosophic sect, vi. 2, 
13; its chief teachers, ii. 47; 
vi. 108 tt. 5 vii. 17, 121 

Cynosarges, gymnasium, vi. 13; 
vii. 161 

Cyprus, i. 50; ii. 1293 vii. 13 ix. 
58 


Cypselus, Periander’s father, i. 94 

Cypselus, Periander's son, i. 94 

Cyrenaies, ii, 85; doctrines, ii. 
86 th 

Cyrene, iii. 6; iv. 41 

Cyrus, king of Persia, iii, 345 
Nise 

Cyrus the Younger, ii. 50 

Cytherae, island, i. 71 

Cyzicus, i, 9 et saepe 






DaeEMoys, 
Genii, viii. 32 

Damasippus, father of Democritus, 
ix. 34 

Damastes, brother of Democritus, 
ix. 39 

Damo, daughter of Pythagoras, 
viii. 42 

Damon, musician, 
Socrates, ii. 19 

Danaus, built temple of Athene at 
Lindos, i. 89 

Darius Hystaspis, ix. 12 f. 

Dative case, vil. 65 

Definition, defined by the Stoics, 
vii. 60 

Delinm, battle of, Socrates takes 
part, ii. ii. 8 

Delos, Delii, iii. 2; viii. 40; Delian 
fisher, viii, 5; diver, ii, 225 ix. 
12; Delian Apollo, vi. 20 

Delphi, i. 28, 40; ii. 50, 515 v. 65 
Vie vie TS 

Delphis, daughter of Eudoxus, 
viii. $8 

Demaratns, his advice to Xerxes, 
eater 

Demeter, v. 16; vi. 69 

Demetrius Phalereus, v.75 fh Cf 


78; Divinities, i. 27; 


teacher of 
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tndex Il. ; others of the name, 
v.83 

Demetrius, son of King Antizonus, 
i, 115, 1403 v. 77 

Demochares, friend of Arcesilaus, 
iv. 41 

Democracy detined, iii. 82 

Democritus of Abdera, life, ix. 
34 tf; writings in tetralogies, 
ix. 465 tt not mentioned by 
Plato, iii, 25. Cf x. 4 

Demodicus, of Laros, poet, i. $4. 
Cf. Index IT. 

Demophilus, accuser of Aristotle, 
v5 

Demophon, Alexander's butler, ix. 
380 

Demosthenes the orator, pupil of 
Eubulides, ii, 108 

Demylus, archon, ii. 11 

Dexius, father of Xenophanes, ix. 
18 

Diagoras of Melos, vi. 59 

Dialect detined, vii. 56 

Dialectic, defined by Stoies, vii. 
46 ff; distinguished from Rhe- 
toric, vii. 42; iii. 55; procedure, 
ii. 108; vii. 79 

Dialecticians, philosophic sect, i. 
17; ii. 106; x. § 

Dialogue, its origin and nature, 
iii. 47 f.; Platonic, iii. 49 ff 

Dicaearchus, i, 40; iii, 885 viii. 40. 
cf. Index II. , 

Dinarchus the orator, ii. 52 

Diochaetas, father of Ameinias, 
Pythagorean friend of Parmeni- 
des, ix. 21 

Diocles, a Pythagorean, Vili. 46 

Diocles, one of Strato’s executors, 
v. 62 

Diodorus of Aspendus, Cynic, vi. 
13 

Diodorus Cronus of Iasus, ii. 11! f.; 
iv. 333 vii. 25 

Diodcrus, son of Xenophon, ii. 52, 
54 

Diodorus of Ephesus, viii. 70 

Diodotus, grammarian, ix. 15 

Diogenes of Apollonia, physicist, 
life, ix. 57 t; vi. $1 

Diogenes of Seleucia, called the 
Babylonian, Stoic, vi. 81. Cy. 
Index IT. 











Diogenes of Sinope, Cynic, life, vi. 
20-15 writings, vi. 20, 73, 90; 
others of the name, vi. 81 

Diogenes of Sinyrna, ix. 58 

Diomedon, tyrant of Flea 

Dion, Plato's friend, ii. 
Sine) 

Dion (in logic), typical subject, vii. 
70, TS et saepe 

Dionysius Metathemenus the rene- 
gade, v. U23 vii. 23, 166 f. 

Dionysius of Colophon, vi. 10u 

Dionysius, Plato’s schoolmaster, 
iii, 4 

Dionysius, expounder of Heraclitus, 
ix. 15 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus, x. 4 

Dionysius the Elder, tyrant of 
syracuse, iii. 1S 

sius of Syracuse, the Younger, 

5 iii, 9, 21; iv. 11: 

58; viii. 79; letter to Plato, 
iv. 2; in Corinth, proverb, iii. 34 

Dionysodorus the flute-player, iv. 
vs 


















Dioscurides, pupil of Timon, ix. 
114 

Diospolis in Egypt, v. 78 

Diphilus, Stoic, pupil of Ariston, 
vii. 161 

Diphilus of Bosphorus, ii. 113 

Disease of the body, viii. 35; of 
the soul, vii, 1153 x. 137 

Dium, town in Macedonia, i. 5 

Divisions, Plato, iii. $0 f. 

Togma, detined, iii. 51 

Dogmaties and Scepties, i. 103 ix. 
77, 104 

Dorian mode in ninsic, iv. 19 

Draco, lawsiver, i. 55 

Dropides, Solon’s brother, iii. 1 

Druids, i. 1, 6 

Duty (7a xa@yxor), oficium, vii. 108 








EaRTHQUAKES, ii. (5 vii. 154; x. 105 

Echecles, pupil of Cleomnenes, vi. 
3 

Echeerates, Pythagorean, viii, 46 

Ecleeties, i. 21 

Edueation, ii. 69; v.17, 18, 1, 21; 
ix. 1; ii. 71, 106 

Elea, in Lower Italy, ix. 28; home 
of Zeno, Leucippus and Parmen- 
ides, ix. 21 
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Eleaties, i. 18: 

Elements, ace. to Plato, iii, 70; 
cer vii. 134 tf; Heraclitus, 
ix Fan sats thagoras, ee 25 

Eleusis Shahear of, v. 4 

Elian school of philosophy, i. 17, 
18 ; ii, 105, 126 

Elis, ii. 53 et saepe 

Eloquence, v. $2 

Empedocles of Agrigentiin, life, 
vili. 51 tf.5; writings, vill. 57-60, 
63, 77; ix. 73. Cf Index II. 

Empedocles, grandfather of the 
above, viii. 51 

End (réAos), ace. to Plato, iii. 96 

Endurance, Stoic, vii. 93 

Enemies, defined, vii. 32; i. 91 

Entelechia defined, v. 33 

Envy, vil. 115; i. 60; iv. 7 

Epaminondas, ii, 54; viii. 7 

Epheceties, who suspend judgement 
(Sceptics), i. 16; ix. 70 

Ephesus, ii. 103 et saepe 

Ephors at Sparta, their introduc- 
tion, i. 68 

Epicharmus, iii. 13f.; viii. 78. See 
also Index II. 

Epicureans, i. 17, 183; x. 3, 9, 12, 18, 
85 

Epicurus, life, x. 1 ff. ; will, x. 16f. ; 
writings, x. 27 fh; others of the 
same name, x. 26 

Epidaurus, i, 94 

Epimenides of Cnossus in Crete, 
life, i. 100 ff. ; others of the name, 
i. 153 writings, i, 111, 112 

Epitimides of Cyrene, pupil of 
Antipater, ii. 86 

Equality (adcapopia), acc. to Stoies, 
vii. 102 ff 

Erasistratus, physician, v. 57, 61; 
Vii. 156 

Erastus of Scepsis, pupil of Plato, 
iii. 46 

Eratosthenes of Cyrene, Librarian 
at Alexandria, vill, 80. Of 
ludex IT. 

Erchea, Attic deme, ii. 45 

Eresus, town in Lesbos, home of 
Theophrastus, fi. 65; v. 36 

Eretria, ii. 125, 140, 143 

Eretrians, school, i. 18; ii. 85, 105; 
arguments of, iv. 33 

Eristies, ii. 106 
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ix. 21, 25 ff 














Eteia, a town in Crete, i. 107 

Etesian winds, i. 375 viii. 60 

Ethics, i. 18; ii, 20 f.; Stoie, vii. 
S4- 131 et saepe 

Ethics, i.e. moral philosophers, i. 
17, 18 

Euaeon of Lampsacus, 
Piato, iii. 46 

Euathlus, pupil and opponent of 
Protagoras, ix. 56 

Euboea, i. 45 x. 137 

Eubulides of Miletus, succeeded 
Euclides, ii, 108 ff. ; vii. 187 

Eubulus, whom Hermias served as 
a slave, v. 3 

Eubulus of Alexandria, Sceptic, ix. 
116 

Euclides of Megara, life, ii, 106 ff. 

Bude eEeets, or Happiness school, 

17 

Hudows of Cnidus, the great astro- 
nomer, life, viii. 86 ff ; others of 
the name, viii. 90. Cf Index II. 

Eudromus, Stoic, writer on Ethics, 
vii. 39, 40. See also Index IT. 

Eumenes, his liberality to Arcesi- 
laus, iv. 38; patron of Lyco, v. 67 

Ennolpidae at Athens, i. 3 

Eumolpus, i. 3 

Eunomus, brother of Pythagoras, 
viii. 2 

Euphantus of Olynthus, philo- 
sopher, historian, poet, ii. 110 

Euphorbus the Phry gian, his geo- 
inetrical discoveries, i. 25 

Euphorbus, Pythagoras in a previ- 
ous incarnation, viii. 4, 5 

Euphorion, ix. 56. Cf. Index IL. 

Euphranor of Seleucia, taught 
Eubulus of Alexandria, ix. 116 

Eupolis, comic poet. See Index II. 

Eurydice, wife of Ptolemy Soter, 
v.78 

Eurylochus of Larissa, ii. 25, 127 

Eurylochus, pupil of Pyrrho, ix. 68 

Eurymedon, opponent of Aristotle, 
v.5 

Eurymenes, athlete, viii. 12 

Eurytus, Pythagorean, iii. 6; viii. 46 

Euthycrates, vi. 90 

Euthydemus in Plato’s dialogue, 
tii. 52 

Euthyphro, Socratic, ii. 29 

Evander of Phocaea, iv. 60 


pupil of 
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Exaenetus, father of Empedocles, 
viii. 53 

Examyas, father of Thales, i. 22 

Execestides, father of Solon, i. 45 


Face position in burial, i. 483 vi. 
31; viii. 25 

Fallacies, the seven Megarian, viz. 
—(i.) The Liar; (ii.) The Dis- 
gnised ; (iii.) Electra; (iv.) The 
Veiled Figure; (v.) The Sorites ; 
(vi.) The Horned One ; (vii.) The 
Bald Head, ii. 108 

Figs, v. 18; vii. 275 training diet, 
viii, 12 

Flute-player, saved by a, ii. 130 

Freedom, its worth, vi. 71; de- 
fined, vii. 121 

Friendship, defined by Stoies, vii. 
124; to be cherished, i. 37; kinds 
of (Plato), iii, $1; individual 
friendships, i. 37, 61, 70, 87, 
91; ii. 30, 91, 96, 973 i 5 

go) Pe Ss Peas tes 

> x. 11, 118 





GavaTae (Druidae), i. 1 

Gamelion, Attic month, x. 14, 18 

Gargettus, Attic deme, x. 1 

Gela, town in Sicily, ii. 106; viii. 61 

Genitive case, called Oblique by 
the Stoies, vii. 65 

Genus, vii. 61 

Geometry, its discoverers and con- 
tinuers, i. 11; viii. 11; attitude 
of Socrates and the Cynics to it, 
ii. 33 

Getae, viii. 2 

Glaucon, Plato’s brother, ii. 29; iii 4 

Glaucon, of Athens, ii. 124 

Gnomon, sun-dial, its discoverer, 
ii, 1 

Guurus, father of Anacharsis, i. 101 

Gobryas, Magian, i. 2 

God, ace. to Plato, iii. 76 f. ; Stoics, 
vii. 135 ff., 147 f 

Godlessness, i. $6; iv. 513 vii. 119 

Good, the, good man, Stoies, vii. 
94 f., 101; Plato, iii, 101, 104; 
Cyrenaics, ii. 87 th; Aristotle, 
v. 30 

Gorgias of Leontini, ii. 49, 63; vi. 
Ls viii. 58 

Gorgylus, Strato’s executor, v. 62 





Grammarians, ridiculed 
genes, Vi. 27 
Greece, Greeks, 
sophy, i. 3 

Greed, vi, 28 
Gryllion, sculptor, v. 15 

Gryllus, son of Xenophon, ii. 54, 55 
Gymnosophists, i. 1, 6 


by Dio- 


home of philo- 


Habes, ii. 11, 803 iv. 31, 503 vi. 39, 
“02; journey to, iv. 49, 66; v. 6S 

Hail, x. 106 

Halcyoneus, son of 
Gonatas, iv. 41 

Halys, river, not bridged by Thales 
advice, i. 38 

Haplocyon, nickname of 
sthenes, Vi. 13 

Happiness, i. 37, 50; iii. 78, 98; 
y. 48, 495 vi. 5 

Harmodius, vi. 50 

Harmony, its explanation accord- 
ing to the Pythagoreans, ili. 84; 
vill, 33 

Harpalus, in flight before Alex- 
ander, v. 75 

Hasdrubal, called Cleitomachus, iv. 


Antigonus 


Anti- 


oT 

Hate, defined accerding to the 
Stoies, vii, 113 

Haughtiness, vi. 26 

Hearing, according to Stcics, vii. 
158; Pythagoreans, viii. 29; Epi- 
cureans, x. 52 ff. 





- 138 f. (Stoies); the 

home of the philosophers, ii. 7 

Hecademia for Academia, iii. § 

Hecataeus, ix. 1. Neealso Index Il. 

Hector, vi. 63 

Hecuba, iii. 30 

Hedia, maid of Epicurus, x. 7 

Hegesaeus of Sinope, pupil of 
Diogenes, vi. S4 

Hegesiaci, philosophic sect origin- 
ated by Aristippus, ii. 93 

Hegesias (Peisithanatus), head of 
Hegesiacs, ii. 56 

Hegesias, vi. 48 

Hegesinus of Pergamum, iv. 60 

Hegesistratus, father of Demo- 
critus, ix. 84 

Helen, i. 32 

Heliopolis, viii. 90 
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Helictropiuin (sun-dial) of Phere- 
eydes, i. 119 

Hellenism, defined, vii. 59 

Hellespont, ix, 110 

Hemon of Chios, iv. 34 

Hera, her name, Vii. 147; viii. 76 

Heraclea on the Pontus, ii. 43; 
vy. 86; vil, 166 

Heracles, i. 83, 89; v. 7; vi. 505 
vii. 24, 173; extolled by Anti- 
sthenes, vi. 2 

Heracleus, friend of Lyco, v. 70 

Heraclidae, i. 94 

Heraclides, Sceptic, 
Aenesidemus, ix. 115 

Heraclides Lembus, and others, v. 
U4 

Heraclides Ponticus, v. 86-93. Cf. 
Index IT. 

Heraclitus of Ephesus, ix. 1-17; 
cited, viii, 6 (v. Index IIL.); his 
expositors, ix. 15 f.; others of 
the name, ix. 17 

Heracon, reputed father of Hera- 
elitus, ix. 1 

Herillus of Carthaze, pupil of Zeno, 
vii. 165 f., 37 

Hermarchus, suceessor of Epicurus, 
x. 13, 15 

Hermes, v. 33, viii. 31 

Hermias, v. 4, 5, 11 

Hennias, set free by Lyco, v. 73 

Hermione, city, i. 42 

Hermodamas, teacher of Pyth- 
agoras, Vili. 2 

Hermodorus, friend of Heraclitus, 
ix.:2 

Hermogenes, pupil of Parmenides, 
and teacher of Plato, iii. 6 


teacher of 


Hermolaus, conspirator against 
Alexander, v. 5 
Hermotimus, a foriner incarnation 





of Pythagoras, viii. 5 
TIerodotus, Epicurean, x. 4, 29, 35 
Herodotus of Tarsus,Sceptie, ix.116 
Herpyllis, mother of Nicomachus, 

Vk 
Hestiaeus, pupil of Plato, iii. 46 
Hicetas of Syracuse, viii. $5 
Hierocles, commandant of the 

Piraeus, ii. 1273 iv. 30 
Hieromnemones, clerks of the 

Sacred Tieasury (I{dt. viii. 51), 

vi. 45 
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Tlieronymus of Rhodes, Peripatetic, 
iv. 41 f.; v. 68. Cf. Index IT. 
Highmindedness, defined, vii. 93 


Hipparehia, wife of Crates the 
Cynic, vi. 96 th 
Hipparchus, friend of Theo- 


phrastus, v. 51, 55 
Hippasus of Metapontum, viii. 84; 
ef. 7; others of the name, viii. $4 
Hippocentaur, vii. 53 
Hippocrates, ix. 42 
Hipponicus, geometer, iv. 32 
Hippothales, pupil of Plato, iii. 
46 


Homer, i. 90; ii. 11, 43, 46; iii. 7s 
iv. 20; vill, 21; ix. 71. Cf. 
Index II. 

Hope, v. 18. Cf. i. 69 

Horoscope, or Horologion, invented 
by Anaximander, ii. 1 

Hounds, breeds, vi. 55; as title, ib. 
60, 61; habits, ib. 46 

Hy berboreans, viii, 11 


Ice, formation of, according to 
Epicurus, x. 109 

Ichthyas, son of Metallus, ii. 112 f. 

Idaean cave or grotto, viii. 3 

Ideas, of Plato, iii. 64, 77; vi. 53 

Idola, or images, impinging on 
organ of sight, technical term in 
Epicurean theory, x. 46 ff. 

Idomeneus of Lampsaeus, Epi- 
curean, x. 5,22, 25. Cf. Index II. 

Ilissus, the river, vi. 79 

Immortality of soul (or souls), i. 
24; iii. 67; vi. 5; viii. 28; of 
ether, viii. 26 ff. 

Imperative, vii. 67 

Indefinite, vii. 70 

Indians, i. 1; ix. 35, 61, 63 

Injustice, i. 59, 925 vil. 93; ix. 61; 
x. 144, 151 

Ionian school or succession, i. 13, 
145 viii. 1 

Iphierates the general, ii. 30 

Iphistiadae, township in Attica, 
iii. 41 

Isis, i. 10 

Ismenias, flute-player, iv. 22; vii. 


Isocrates, iii 3,8; v. 35. Cf, ii. 64 
Isthmus of Corinth, i. 99; Isthmian 
games, i. 55; ili. 43 vi. 2, 78 
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Italian school or succession, i. 13, 
14 {5 viii. 1, 3, 16 
Ithagenes, father of Melissus, ix. 24 


Jews, i. 9 

Joy, or gladness, Stoic “ eupathy,” 
detined, vii. 116 

Julis, town in Ceos, home 
Peripatetic Ariston, vii. 104 

Justice, i, 36; ti. 16; iii, TY, 835 
vii. 92, 128; x. 144, 150 


of 


LacCEDAEMON1ANS, 
LL OOm sCheale B2s: ibs 2 

eLacydes of Cyrene, successor of 
Arcesilaus, iv. Bs vy. 41 

Lagus, father of toleury, ii. 102 

Lais, ii. T4, S43 iv. 7 

Lamian war, iv. 9 

Lamprocles, son of Socrates, ii. 20 

Lampsacus, ii. 10 

Laodicea, ix. 116 

Laomedon, viii. S1 

Larissa, ii. 25 

Lastheneia of Mantinea, iii. 45; iv. 2 

Lasus, by some accounted one of 
the Seven Wise Men, i. 42 

Law, i, 58, (59; ii, 965 of. 78, 103; 
vie 7 23 Sai 

Lena: defined, v 

Leodanias of Thasos, i 

Leon, friend of Alemaeon, viii. 83; 
Leon of Salamis, ii. 24; Leon, 
tyrant of Phlius, viii. $; Leon, 
reputed author of the dialogue 
Alcyon, iii. 62 

Leonteus, husband of Themista, x. 
25, 26 

Leontion, x. 4 if 

Leophantus, by some accounted 
one of the Seven Wise Men, i. 42 








3 Vili. 84 























Leosthenes, one of Plato’s exe- 
eutors, iii. 43 

Lesbos, i. 74; viii. 2 

Leucippus, ix. 30 ff; x. 13. Cf 
ix. 46 

Libya, ii. 103; ix. 81, ete. 

Life (ro gr), vi. 5 ; vii. 1605 ix. 
73. Cf v. 32 

Life (Bios), length, i. #4, 61, 57; 


types, vii. 130; ages, vill. 10 
Lightning, vii. 153; x. 101 f. 
Lindos, i. 80, 93 
Line, detined, vii. 
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Linus, ‘sonof Mermesand Urania, 
if 

Lipara, ix 

Logic, 
40 f., Le 

Logotropos, detined, vii. 77 

Loxias (Apollo), viii. 37 

Lueanians, viii. 14, $0 

Lyceum, Vv. 2,105 vii. 115 ix. 54 

Lyco, Peripatetic, v.65 fh 3 others 
of the name, ih, 6. Cf. Index IL. 

Lycomedes, Peripatetic, v.70 

Lycon, accuser of Socrates, ii, 39 










1.495 v. 28; vii. 30, 





Lycophron, son of Periander, i, 
Oe ar 6 Index TL. 

Lycurgus, orator, iii. 46 

Lysias, orater, ii, 405 ii. 25. Of 


Index IL. 
Lysida, wife of Periander, i. 94 
machia, battle of, il. 141 
machus, ii. 140; vi. 97; x. 4 
Lysiphanes, teacher of Epicurus, 

x. 13, See Nausiphanes 
ppus, sculptor, ii. 43 
ny Tarentum, Pythagorean, 

3a 








ah Index i, 


2a 








Tacedonians, ii. 255 
sake da 
Maeandrius of Miletus, i. 

Leandrius) 

Magi, i. 1 f.3 their doctrines, i. 6-9 
Magnesia, x. 26 

Man, as defined by Pilato, vi. 40 
Manes, slave of Diogenes, vi. 5535 

of Theophrastus, v. 55 
Mantinea, battle of, 4 
Mantle of Cynics, vi. 13, 66 
Marmachus, reputed father 

Pythagoras, viii. 1 





28 (vl. 






of 





Marmarion, 3 

Maroneia, town in Thrace, vi. “6 
Massagetae, ix. 83 

Matter, defined, iii, 65; vii, 150 


(Stoics) 
Manusolus, ii 
Medes, ii. 5; 40 
Medias, a phy an, Vv. 72 
Medicine, species or departments of, 

iii, 85 
Medon of Acharnae, vii. 12 
Megabyzus, priest of Artemis at 


Ephesus, ii. 51 
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Megaclides, an Athenian, ix. 54 

Me; Zalopolis, in Arcadia, iii, 23 

M Ta, died, 1 ed, 7 

Megarian sipal of philosophy, ii. 
106 tf, Cf. i. 17, 183 vii. 161 

Meidias, a money-chanzer, vi. 42 

Melanchros, tyrant of Lesbos, i. 74 

Melautes, father of Theophrastus, 
v. 56; Melantes, his heir, 51 

Melantho, Penelope’s haudmaid, ii, 
ig 

Meleager, Cynic, vi. 00. 
Index If. 

Meletus, accuser of Socrates, ii. 
BS, 43 

ssa, Wife of Penander) i, vt 

us of Samos, ix 

Melitaean hounds, v 

Melite, Attic deme, x. 17 

Memphis, viii. 01 

Menander, the comic poet, pupil 
of Theophrastus, v. 36, 79 Cf 
Index IL. 

Menander, pupil of Diogenes, vi. 
s4 





See also 





Mende, town in Thrace, ii. 63 

Menedemus of Eretria in Elis, ii. 
125-1445; vi. 1 

Menedemus, pupil of Colotes of 
Lampsacus, vi. 102 ff 

Menelaus, i. 82; viii. 4 

Menexenus, son of Socrates, ii. 26 

Menippus, Cynic, vi. 99 ff («ef 
Index II.); others of the name, 
vi. 101 

Meno the Pharsalian, ii. 50 

Menodorus, fellow-student of 
Arcesilaus, iv. 80 f. 

Menodotus of Nicomedia, ix. 116. 
see Index IIL. 

Menoecens, Epicurus’s letter to 

him, x. 29, 122-135 

Meutor the eee pupil of 

Carneades 
















Messene, vi 

Metay: mitnion, Attic month, x. 18 

Metallus, father of Ichthyas the 
Megarian, ii, 112 

Metapontini, viii. 15 

Metempsycliosis, viii. 14, 4 f. 5 iii, 
OT 

Meteorology, vii. 151 If 5 viii. 25 th 5 
x. 80, 84-116 
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Methods of study, v. 29 

Meton, father of Empedocles, viii. 
51, 52 

Metrocles the Cynic, vi. 94. Cf. 
Index I. 

Metrodorus of Chios, ix. 58 

Metrodorus of Lampsacus, friend 
of Anaxagoras, ii. 11; pupil of 
Epicurus, x. 18, 22 f. of. Index II. 

Metrodorus of Stratonicea, x. 95 
friend of Demetrius of Scepsis, 
v. 84 

Metirodorus, Theorematicus, ii. 113 

Metroon, Archives Officeat Athens, 
vi. 23; x. 16 

Midas, i, 89, 90 

Midias, a barber, ii. 30 

Miletus, or Milesians, i. 25 et 
saepe 

Milky Way, ii. 9 

Miltiades, i. 56 

Miltiades, pupil of Ariston of Chios, 
vii. 161 

Mithradates the Persian, sculptor 
of statue of Plato, iii, 25 

Mithras, comptroller to Lysi- 
machus, ii. 102 

Mitylene, i. 74; v. 95 x. 7, 15, 17 

Mnaseas, father of Zeno of Citium, 
vii. 1 

Mnesagoras, father of Archytas, 
viii. 70 

Mnesarchus, father of Pythagoras, 
viii. 1 

Mnesigenes, an executor of Strato, 
v. 620 

Mnesistratus, pupil of Plato, 
473; another Mnesistratus, vii. 
wz 

Mochus, early Phoenician philo- 
sopher, i. 1 

Moereas, brother of Arcesilaus, 
iv, 28 

Moeris, reputed discoverer of prin- 
ciples of geometry, viii. 11 

Molon of Athens, iii. 34 

Molossian hounds, iv. 
Cf. Hounds 

Monad, the number one, viii. 25 

Monimus of Syracuse, vi. $2 f. 

Months in the year, riddle, i. 91 

Moon, ii. 8; viii. 27, 77; ix. 10; 
DS |B 

Moschus, pupil of Phaedo, ii, 126 





20; vi. 55. 


INDEX 


Motion, ix. 24, 905 x. 4), 413, 67 

Musaeus, i. 3 

Muse, Muses, ii. 47; iii. 33 

Music, its three kinds, iii, 88 5 dis- 
carded by Cynics, vi. 73, 1045 
ef 27 

Myndus, £295 vi. 57 

Myrme on of Exaenetns, ii. 113 

Myrrhinus, Attic deme, iv. 1 

Myrto, wife of Socrates, ii. 26 

Mys, Epicnens’s trusty and learned 
servant, x. 3 

Myson, couuted by some among the 
Seven Wise Men, Pro. 13, 106 f. 









Names, appellative and proper, 
vii. 58 

Nature, life according to, vii. S7 ff ; 
defined, vii. 1485; ef. 156 

Naucydes, i. 15 5 and Nausiphanes, 
ib. ; ix. 64, 69, 123 x. 8 

Neapolis, a philosopher from, ii. 64 

Nearchus, tyrant of Elea, ix. 26 

Necessity, i. 77 

Nectanabis, viii. 87 

Neleus, founder of Miletus, i, 22, 29 

Neleus, heir to Theophrastus’s 
library, v. 52 

Nemea, v. 16; the Nemean Games, 
vi. 49 

Neophron of Sicyon, poet, ii, 134 

Nestis, viii, 76 

Nicanor, Aristotle's son-in-law, v. 
Le 

Nicanor, Epicurean, x. 20 

Nicarete, ij. 114; and Nicidion, x.7 

Nicias, Athenian general, i. 72 

Nicippus, friend of Theophrastus, 
v. 53 

Nicocreon, tyrant of Cyprus, ii. 
1293 ix. 58 

Nicolochus of Rhodes, ix. 115 

Nicomachus, Aristotle's father, v. 
1; Aristotle's son, v. 1, 12, 39; 
viii. 88 

Nicoinedes, a follower of ITeraclitus, 
ix. 15 

Nicomedia, ix. 116 

Nicostratus, poet, called Clytem- 
nestra, iv. 1s 

Nile, as father of Hephaestus, i. 1 

Noun, vii. 58 f. 

Numenins, ix. 102. Cf § 114. See 
also Index II. 
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OneLus, critieal sign, tii, 6 

Ocellus of Lucania, viii, SO 

Odrysae, ii. ole 

Odysseus, vi. 

Oea, Attic ver, iv. 16 

Oenopide ‘sy ix 

Old age, i. 703 iv. 48, 515 viii, 22 

Oligarchy, detined, iii. $2 

Ae betokening frugal diet, 

1293. iii 26 5. v 

Olanple: ii. 109; 
Olympic victors, te 

Olympian, sect of philosophy been 
by Alexinns, ii. 109 

Olynthus, town, home of Euphron- 
tus, ii. 110 

Onesicritus of Aegina, vi. 75; or 
Asty palaea, ih, 84 

Opinion, iii, 52 

Opposites, kinds of, acc. to Plato, 
iii, 104 

Orestades, Pythagorean, i 

Orestes (and Pylades), i 

Orion, pupil of Epicurus 

Oromasdes (Ormuzd, 
muzda), i. § 

Orontobates, iii. 25 

Oropus, in Boeotia, ii, 141 f. 

Orpheus, i. 5; viii. 8 

Orphic Mysteries, vi. 4 

Orthomenes, father of Xenophanes, 
ix. 18 

Osiris, as the Sun, i. 10 

Ossa, Pelion, and Olympus, vii. 20 

Ostanae, Persian Magi, i. 2 












3 Vill, 63 5 





20 





1X. 26 
Ahura- 





PagEan, hymn of praise, v. 4. Cf. 
x. 5 

Paeania, Attic deme, v. 74; vii. 12 

Paeonians, ix. $4 

Paeonius, pupil of the dialectician 
Aristides, i, 113 

Pain, ii. $5 if: 3 x. 129 f., 140, 142 

Palamedes, ii. 443 ix 25 

Pamphilus, Platonic philosopher, 
x. 14 

Panaetius the Stoic, vii. 41. See 
also Index I. 

Panathenaea, fii. 56 

Pancreon, co-heir of Theophirastus, 
v. Sl 

Panionion, i. +0 

Panthea of Acragas, cured by 
Empedoceles, viii. 69 
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Panthoides, dialectician, teacher 
of Lyco, v. 68 * 

Paper (yap7a), anil substitutes for 
it, vii. 174 

Paraebates, Cyrenaic philosopher, 
li, 85 

Paralii, party in Attica, i. 58 

Parian stone, or marble, vi. 78 

Paris, ii. 67. Cf. i. 32 

Parmenides of Elea, ix. 21 ff; 
another of the name, ib, 23 

Parmeniscus, Pythagorean, ix. 20 

Pasicles, son of Crates, vi. 88 

Pasicles, brother of Crates, vi. 

Pasiphon, son of Lucianus, 

Pasithemis, physician, v. 72 

Passions, fi. 803; ii, WO; v. 
vii. 110 ff. (Stoies); x. 34, 
140 f, 154 

Patroclus, ix. 67 

Pausanias, friend of Empedocles, 
viii. 60 f. 

Pansanias, a Heraclitean, 
Heracleitistes, ix. 15 

Pazates, Persian magi, i, 2 

Pediaei, party in Attica, i. 5> 

Peiraens, ii, 127 et saepe 

Peloponnesian war, i. 72 

Peloponnesus, Vili, 67 

Pelops, i. 32 

Penelope, ii. 7¢ 

Perdiccas, vi. 443 x. 1 

Pergamus or Pergamum, tv. 30, 60 5 
vii, 843 ix. 49 

Periander, tyrant of Corinth, i. 
O4 ff, 

Pericles, disciple of Anaxagoras, 
ii, 12 

Perictione, mother of Plato, iii. 1. 

Perilans, friend of Pherecydes, i. 116 





called 














Peripatetics, i Hoes irate | ae Wide bse FY ers 
» $0,535 ‘Vii, 127, 164 
Persaeus, ii. 143; vii. 6, 13, 36. 


See also Index il. 
Persephone, viii. 615 1x. 59 
Perseus, at war with Rome, v. 61 
Persians, ix. 88. Chi. 7 f. 
Phaedo of Elis, disciple of Socrates, 
ii, 105 
Phaedrus, the youth, iff. 29; 
Dialogue, ib, 38 
Phaenarete, mother of Socrates, 
ii, 18 
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Phaestis, mother of Aristotle, v. 
1, 16 

Phalerum, reputed burial-place of 
Musaeus, son of Eumolpus, i 1d: 

Phantasia, detined, vii. 50; kinds 
of, ib. 51 

Phantasma, as detined by Stoics, 


vii. 50 

Phanton of Phlius, Pythagorean, 
viii. 46 

Pharmacy, or Pharmaceutic, one 


branch of inedicine, iii, $85 

Pheasant, ii. 30; co-ordinated with 
peacock, ib. 

Phemono?, i, 40 

Pherecydes of Syros, i. 116 ff. ; 
another, of Syros or of Athens, 
ib. 119 

Phidiades, iii. 3 

Phidias, ii. 116 

Philadelphus (Ptolemy), v. 79 

eas king of Macedon, iv. 8, 9; 

Philippus of Opus, pupil of Plato, 
iii. 46. Cf ib, 37 

Philippus, an Athenian, of Chol- 
lidae, iil. 41; another Philippus, 
i, 16 

Philiscus of Aegina, tragic poet, 

i 13, 76880. 

ista, sister of Pyrrho, ix. 66 

Philistion of Locri, the Siceliot, 
physician, vili. $6 

Philo, v. 38 

Philo the dialectician, vii. 16 

Philocles, an Athenian, vii. 12 

Philolaus of Croton, Pythagorean, 
vill. S$f. Cf ib. 15 

Philonides of Thebes, Stoic, vii. 
38; another of the name, iv. 47 

Philosopher, name just used, Vili. 

3 fi. 122; philosophers before 

fe doors of the rich, ii. 69 f. 

Philosophy, its origins, i. 15 its 
essential aim aud characteristic 
(ace, to Plato), iii, 63; as a 
pursuit, vi, 925 x. 122 f.3  pre- 
requisites to capacity for ‘it, iv. 
10; its marks, iv. 42; its parts, 
kinds or d ions, i, 18; and, 
more precisely , in its history up 
to Plato, iii. 56; ace. to Aristotle, 
v. 28 f.5 acc. to the Stoics, vii. 
30 f. ; acc. to Epicurus, x. 29 {33 












INDEX 


order, relation, and subdivision 
of its branches, vii. 40 f. 5 benetits 
and advantages of it, ii, 683 v.20; 
vi. 6, 635 its students as com- 
pared with students who neglect 
it, ii, 7%; conduct in face of 
danger, ii. 71; disagreement 
of philosophers no dissuasive, 
vii. 129; two main suecessions 
recognized by D. L.. i. 13 f.5 
viii. 15 seets, or schools, and 
their appellations, i. t7, Cf. i. 
21, 122 ad fin.; fi. M44 ad jin; 
iv. 67; vi. 19, 105; vill, 1, 91; 
ix. 115, 116 

Philoxenus, dithyrambic poet, iv. 
36 

Philtis, daughter of Eudoxus, viii. 
88 

Phiius, viii. 1, 46 

Phocion, disciple of Diogenes, vi. 76 

Phocus of Samos, (reputed] author 
ofa Nautical Astronomy, i, 23 

Phoenice and Phoenicians, i. 1, 22; 
vi, 00; vii. 1,§2, 15, 30 

Pholegandros, Aegean island, i. 47 

Phosphorus, the same as Hesperus, 
viii. 14 

Phrasidemus, Peripatetic, ii, 114 

Phrearrhi, Attic deme, iii. 41 

Phrygia and Phrygians, 
8bs-viel 

Phryne, iv. 7; vi. 60 

Phrynon, i. 74 

Phylopidas of Sparta, ii. 53 

Physicians, iii, 6; v.13; vi. 24; 

vill. 86 

Physies, i. 18; v. 25 f., 28, 46, 58; 
Vii. 132-160; ix. 30 f., 87, 46 f.5 x. 
29 f., 78 I, $5-116, 142 

Picenum, men of (llevxércox), viii. 
14 

Pindar, ii. 46; iv. 31 

Pisistratus, i. 49, 50, 53 f., 60, 65 11 

Pitane, in <Aeolis, birthplace of 
Arcesilaus, iv. 28 

Pittacus of Mitylene, i. 74-81 

Pitthos, Attic deine, ii. 40 

Plato, iii. 1 tf; birth, family and 
ancestry, 1-3; education, 4 f.; 
connexion with Socrates, 5 f; 
travels, 6 f.; the Academy, 7 1; 
nilitary service, §3 visits to 
Sicily, 18-23; subsequent life, 
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23 f, 34 9h; death, 2, 405 will, 
4115 epitaphs, 43-455 disciples, 
4635 summary outline of his 
doctrine, 47 1, 67-505 ef. 81-1005 
his method and style, 48, 63 If; 
list of dialogues, genuine or 
otherwise, variously classitied, 
49 f., 56 3 epistles, 615 others 
of the same name, 109, See also 
Index IL. 

Pleasure, ace. to Aristippus, ii. 75, 
86 If; ace. to Zeno, vii. 114; ace. 
to Epicurus, x. 6, 12 132, 130, 
45. Cf v. 31, 445 viii. 5S 

Plistanus of Elis, snecessor of 
Phaedo, ti. 105 

Pluto, iv. 2 38. Cf. ib. 76 

Poetry, detined, vii. 60 

Point, detined, vii. 135 

Polemo, head of the Academy after 
“Noakes iv. 15-20. Cf. Index 

Politics, Political Science, iii, $4; 
y. 28; vil. 33 

Pollis, of Sparta, iii. 19 f. 

Polyaenus of Lampsacus, 
curean, x. 24. Cf, ii, 105 

Polycrates of Samos, ii. 2; viii. 3 











Epi- 





Polyerates, rhetor at Athens, 
ii. 38 

Polyeuctus, ii. 88; vi. 23 
Polymnastus of Phlius, Pyth- 


agorean, viii. 46 

Polystratus, Epicurean, successor 
of Hermarchus, x. 25 

Polyxenus, the sophist, ii. 76 

Polyzelus, i. 56: ix. 54 

Pompylus, faithful and studious 
servant of Theophrastus, v. 36 

Poseideon, Attic month, x. 18 

Posidonius, the Stoic, of Apamea, 
x. 4. See also Index HI. 

Posidonius of Alexandria, pupil of 
Zeno, vii. 88 

Potamo of Alexandria, Eclectic, 
iPod 

Potidaea, ii. 23 

Potone, Plato's sister, iv. 14 

Practical, distinguished — from 
theoretic and productive, science, 
iii. S45 v. 28 

Praxiphanes, iii, 8; x. 13 

Praxiteles, the sculptor, v. 52 

Praylus, Sceptic, ix. 115 
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Predicate, vii. 64 

Priene, i. 83 f., 44 

Principles (apyat), i 
iii, OY; vii, 134 

Prodicus of Ceos, i 

Prolepsis, defined, vii. 54; x. 33 

Prophets, i. 1; iii. 6 

Propontis, viii. $7; ix. 110 

Protagoras of Abdera, ix. 50-56; 
ef. Index IL.3 others of the 
naine, ix. 56 

Providence, divine, iii, 24, 795 vii. 
133, 188; x. 77 ff., 113, 139. Cf. 
133 f. 

Proxenus, friend of Xenophon, ii. 
40 

Proxenus, friend of Aristotle, v. 15 

Prudence, i. 87; ii, 91; iv. 515 vi. 
13}. vii..92, 935 x, 132 

Prytaneum, ii. 42 

‘*Pseudomenos” argument, ii. 108 ; 
vii. 44 

Ptolemaei, the Black and the 
White, of Alexandria, Epicn- 
reans, x. 25 

Ptolemaeus of Cyrene, Sceptic, ix. 
115 

Ptolemy, king of Egypt, Lagi, 
Soter, ii. 111, 115, 140; v. 37, 78; 
vii. 24 

Ptolemy, king of Egypt, Phila- 
delphus, v. 58; ix. 110 

Ptolemy, king of Egypt, Philopator, 
vil. 177, 185 

Pylades, brother of Arcesilaus, iv. 
28, 38, 43 

Pyrrho of Elis, founder of Sceptic 
School, ix. 61-64, 70-108 

Pyrrhus of Delos, a previous in- 
carnation of Pythagoras, viii. 5 

Pythagoras, viil. 1-50; others of 
the name, viii. 46 

Pythagoreans, in Italy, iii. 6, 21; 
viii. 3, 14, 16 

Pythian priestess, i. 
875° Vel 

Pythias, wife of Aristotle, v. 3, 16 

Pythias, daughter of Aristotle and 
Pythias, v. 12 

Pytho (Delphi), ii, 235 x. 12 

Pythocles, son of Bugelus, iv. 41 

Pythocles, recipient of letter of 
Epicurns, x. 5, $4, 116 

Pythodorns, son of Polyzelus, ix. 54 
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106, 110; ii. 


Python, friend of Lyco, v. 70 

Python, pupil of Plato, iii. 46 

Pythostratus, author of a Theseid, 
ii. 59 


QvuALITyY, philosophical term 
(rocé7ys), iii. 243 vil, 58; x. 54 fh 

Quantity, size or number, viii. 25; 
x. 574, 61, 68. Cf. iii. 10 





Races, foreign and Hellenic, whence 
famous men have arisen, i. 1 ff. 

Rain, vii. 153; x. 99 f. 

Rainbow, vii. 152; x. 109 f. 

Red Sea, ix. 35 

Refutationists (eAeyxrexot), i. 17 

Rhegium, viii. 475 ix. 38 

Rhetoric, traced back by Aristotle 
to Empedocles, viii. 573 ix. 25; 
how related to Dialectic, iii. 54.5 
vii. 42; its kinds, iii. 93 ff; vii. 
42, Cf, vi. 24, 28 

Rhodes, i. 9; iv. 49, 58; v. 84; 
vi. 195 vii, 22; ix. 115 

Riches, i. $83 ii. 6, 69; vi. 47; 
vii. 225 x. 120, 143 f. 

Romans, v. 61; viii. 14; ix. S4 








SALAMIS, i, 46-485 ii, 24 

Salarus of Priene, ii. 46 

Salt, viii. 35 

Samos, i. 23, 95; ii. 2, 5, 235 viii. 
2,46; ix. 24; x. 1, 3, 14 

Samothrace, vi. 59 

Sarapion, viii. 7, 58 

Sarapis, v. 76; vi. 63 

Sardis, i. 813 ii. 3, 49 

Sarpedon, Sceptic, ix. 116 

Saturninus, Sceptic, pupil of Sextus 
Empiricus, ix. 116 

Scepties, i. 20; ix. 69, 70 ff. ; 111 

Scopas of Cranon, ii. 25 

Seythians, i. 13, 1015 
dialogues, ii. 105 

Scythinus, iambic poet, ix. 16 

Sea, i, 56, 773 ii, 17, 71, 77, 130; 
iii, 6; iv. 50; vi. T45 vii. 25 ix. 
59, 68 

Sect, sects, i. 18, 20 

Seleucia, Tetartus, native of, vi. 81 

Selinus, city, viii. 70, 

Selinus, river, ii, 52 

Semele, ii. 102 





Seythian 
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Semnothei, i. 1 

Sense, the senses, and things 
sensible, iii. 9, 64, 715 vii. 49- 
Vili. 205 x. 49-53, 63-71 

Seuthes, king of the Odrysians, ii. 
5 

1 

Sextus Empiricus, Sceptic, ix. 116. 
cf. Index IL. 

Sicily, iii. 18, 34; vi. 25; viii. 54, 










78, 85; ix. 65 
Sicyon, i, 12, 3883 vi. 81 
Sidon, 62% 15 


Sight, iii, 12; vii. 157; ut ger 
ix. 445 x. 49 f., 68. Chev. 

Sign, Socrates’ inward, aks 
meteorological, x. 113; diacritic, 
iii. 65 

Silanion, sculptorof statneof Plato, 
iii, 25 

Silence, i. SU; viii. 10 

Simmias, disciple of Socrates, ii. 
124. Cf. ib. 118, 114 

Simon of Athens, cobbler, Socratic, 
ii. 122 f.; others of the name, ib, 
124 

Simon, Aristotle's servant, v. 15 

Simonides, ii, 46, See also Index 
Il. 

Sinins, steward of Dionysins, fi. 
io 

Sinope, vi. 20 

Sleep, vii. 158 

Smell, sense of, x. 53 

Socrates, ii, 18-46, 49; ¢f. vii, 82; 
i. 14 ff.; others of the name, ii. 
47 

Socraties, i. 15, 175 ii. 47, 
65, 105, 107, 121, 122 ff., 144 

Soli, i. 51; iv, 24, 275 vii. 38, 179 

Soloecism, i. 513; vii. 59 

Solon, f. 45-67 

Sophilus, comic poet, ii. 120 

Sophists, i. 12; ii. 30 

Sophocles, the poet, fii, 565 v. 92; 
vil, 19; ef. Index IT. ; another 
Sophocles, v. 38 

Sophron, writer of mimes, iii, 18 

Sophroniscus, son of Socrates, if. 
205 

Sorites, fallacy, ii. 108; vii. 44, §2 

Sosibius, rival of Anaxagoras, ii. 46 

Soul, i. 11, 24, Ba 120; ii. 20, 89, 
124; iii. 12, 28, 45, 68, 67 f., 90; 
iv. 18; v. 80, 32; vi. 5; vii, 156 








48-64, 












I. 5 viii, 28-82, $8; ix. 7,19, 22, 





Sparrow, chased by hawk, iv. 10 

Speusippus, nephew and successor 
of Plato, iv. 1-5; another, ih, 5. 
cr. Index HH. 














Sphaerns, } Stoic, pupil of Cleanthes, 
vii. 177 hy ix, 15. Cf Index tl. 

Sphere, Anaximander’s, ii. 23 fairest 
of solids, 5 

Spintharus, 20 e 

Stayira, Aristotle's thplace, v. 
1, 16 


Standard (criterion) of truth, v. 
295 vil, 545 x. 31, 39,760 f, 71, 
82, 116 

Stars. i. 113 11.95 iii. 745 v. 26, 43; 
vii. 138, 144 f.5 viii. 275 x. 112- 
115 

State, iif. 78, 91 f.; v.22, 285 vi. 8; 
vii. 4, 34, 121, 131 

Statues, 1.95 ii. 835 iii. 25; v.33; 
vill. 78 

Stilpo of Megara, ii. 113-120 

Stoies, i, 17, 195 vii. passim. 

Strato of Lampsacus, Peripatetic, 
y. 58-64; others of the name, 61 

Substance, concept of, tii. 70; vii. 
150 

Sun, i, 2528 eedis 1, Suit 2h exe 
7,103 jit. T45 vii. 144 f. 5 x. 90-07 

BUreery. one tranch of medicine, 
iii, 

Susa, iii. 33 

Syagoras, ii. 46 

Syllogism, v. 23, - vii. 45 

Symbols, symbolic counsels, of 
Pythagoras, viii. 17 

Symposia, ii, 125, 133, 139 f. 
iv. 415 viii. 645 x. Ts 

Sy nalettus, ‘Attic deme, vii. 12 

syra, island (Syros), birthplace of 
Pherecydes, i, 119 

Syracuse, i. 40; ii. 63; iv. 58; vi. 
25, 82; vill. 40, 52, 78, 85 








on 














, ld; 








Tanacra, battle at, iii. 8; vi. 1 

Tarentum, v. “4; viii. 7, 39, 46, 70 

Tarsns, vi. 81; Als cT 213° 1x: 
110; x. 263 Tarsie plays 

Telauges, son of Pythagoras 
cf. Index TE. 

Telecles, of Middle 
Ho 










43. 


, 


Academy, iv. 
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Telesphorus, friend of the poet | 
Menander. v. 50 

Tellus the Athenian, i. 50 

Temperance, primary virtue, iii. 
80, 90; iv. 12; vii. 92, 102 






Temples, vi. 64; vii. 33 | 

Terpander, ii, 104 | 

Tetradrachm, Attic silver coin, 
vil. 18 

Teutames, father of Bias, i. 82; 


Tentameion, at Priene, ib. 88 

Thales of Miletus, i, 22-44; others 
of the name, i. 38 

Thargelion, Attic month, ii. 44 

Thaumasias, friend of Arcesilans, 
iv. 43 

Theaetetus, 
29 

Theano, wife of Pythagoras, viii. 42 

Thebes, i. 3, 83; ii. 51, 104, 124 f.; 
vi. 2, 85, 90, 99, 100; vii. 38: 
vill. 75 ix. 110 

Theiodas of Laoricea, Sceptic, ix 
116 

Thelidae (or Nelidae), i. 22 

Themista, x. 5 

Themistoclea, viii. 8, 21 

Theodorus of Cyrene, 
matician, iii. 6; ii. 103 

Theodoins, Cyrenaic, ii. 56, 97 fh ; 
ef. Index IT. ; others of the name, 
ib. 103 f. 

Theodotas, a Sicilian, iii, 21 

Theombrotus, pupil of Metrocles, 
vi. @5 

Theomedon, a physician, friend of 
Endoxus, viii. 86 

Theon of Tithorea, 
bulist, i y 


friend of Socrates, ii. 





mathe- 





a@ somnam- 





Aristotle’s suc. 

57. Cf. ldex TI, 

Thersites, vii. i 

Thesmophoria, festival, ix. 43 

Thespis, i. 595 iii. 565 

Thought, thoughts, vii. 22, 42, 45, 
48, 49 f', ba hs 

Thrace, rf S; vi. 1; viii. 46; ix. 65 

Thrasybutns, tyrant of Miletus, i. 
27, 31, 100 

Thrasy eons of Corinth, ii. 118 

Thria, Attic deme, iv. 21 

Thuey dides, accnser of Anaxagoras, 
ii. 12 

Thuuder, vii. 153; 
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x, 100 ff. 





Thurii, viii. 52 

Tiberius Caesar, ix. 109. 

Timaeus, the Platonie Dialogue, 

52, 603 viii. 85 

Timagoras of Gela, follower of 
Stilpo, ii, 113 

Timarchus, pupil of Cleomenes, vi. 
5 

Timarchus, 
109 

Time, iii. 73; vii, 141; x. 72 f., 145 

Timocrates, pupil of Epicurus, x. 
5, 22, 23. Cf. Index IT. 

Timolaus of Cyzicus, fii. 46 

Timon of Phlius, Sceptic, ix. 109- 
115. See also Index I]. 

Timon the misanthrope, ix. 112 

Tripod, i. 28 ff. 

Troas, ix. 115 

Troezen, viii. 74 

Troy, i. 2 (ix. 41) 

Truth, 3 iii, 39, 535 v. 28, 29; 
vii. 54; vill. 8 

Typhon, ‘whirlwind, vii, 154 

Tyranny, tyrants, i. 36, 59, 66, 97, 

ii.’s: 











father of Timon, is. 

















Tyrtaens, ii. 43 


UNDERSTANDING, Vii. 80-53 
Urania, Muse, mother of Linus, i. 4 


Virtcr, and the virtues, Mb 78, 

90 f.; v. 80f.3 vii. ST is A227 £23 
iii. 33; x. 132 

Voice, iii, 107; vii. 55; x. 52 f. 





Water, primary element, i. 27; 
Lite T3420 82% vii 187s NHL 29, 
765 x. 107 f. 

fe, eens of what is good, 





Wind, cern: ii. 9; vii. 152, 154; 
x. 100 

Wine, vii. 184; ix. 86; x. 132 

Wisdom, i. 123 ii. 37, 42, 985 iii. 
90 f.3 v. 81; vii. 92, 125; x. 126, 
132 

Wise men, i. 13 ff.3 ii, 37, 985 ili. 
78; v. 30 f.; vii. 117-1255 x. 
vi 

Women, V 

Word, wor 





vii. 131 
56, 58 f 








INDEX 


World, iii, 71 Mf 5 vii, 187-148, 147; 
viii. 25 f.5 x. 88 th, 45 


XNANTHIVPF, ii. 26, 30 f. 

Xanthus of Athens, iv, 29 

Xeniades, vi. 30 1% , 36, T4 

Xenocrates, head of the Academy, 
iv. 6-15; others of the name, th. 15 

Xenophanes of Colophon, ix, 18 ft; 
ef. Index II.; another Xeno- 
phanes, ix. 20 

Xenophilus, Pythagorean, viii. 16 

Xenophon of Athens, ii, 48-59; 
others of the name, if, 59 

Xerxes, 1,9, 72; vill, 575 ix. 34 





Youtn, viii. 355 x. 122 


ZaLevcrs, law-giver, viii. 16 
Zamolxis, Thracian, i. 13 viii. 2 
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Zancle, in Sicily, ix. 18 

Zeno of Citinm, vii, 1.1505 
of the name, ih, 35 

Zeno of Elea, disciple of Parmen- 
3 os be 


others 






, Epicurean, x 

Zen0 of Tarsus, Stoic, vii. 41, 

Zenodotus, Stoic, pupil of 
genes, vil. 29. (A Index IT. 

Zetetics, one name of the Pyr- 
thoneans, ix. 69 

Zeus, i. 69; vii. 1475 viii. 33 

Zeuxippus, Sceptic, pupil of Aenesi- 
detus, ix. 116 

Zeuxis, Sceptic, pupilof Zeuxippus, 
ix. 116 

Zoilus, uncle of Pythagoras, viii. 2 

Zopyrus of Colophon, vi. 100; a 
rhetor, ix. 114 

Zoroaster, i, 2, 8 


io- 
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ACHAICUS, év "H@cxots, vi. 99 

Aenesidemus, ix, 62, 87, 102; Tlept 
Sytiaews, ix, 106; Huppuvecot 
Aoyor, ib. ; Ets ra ti. VToTUTWELS, 
ix. 78 

Aeschines, ii. 60 f. 

Alcaeus the poet, i. 31, 81 

Alcidamas, byackéy, viii, 56 

Alcimus, IIpos ‘“Apvpzay, iii. 9, 12, 
WW. FLH.G. iv. 297 

Alemaeon, viii. $3 

Alexander (Polyhistor), viii. 36; 
PAoadpwv dradoxat, i, 116; ii. 19, 
Lois fii, 4,55 WV. 625 vii, 179. 
FVH.G, iii, 240-8 

Alexis, comic poet (c. 356), iii. 27, 
2s 

Alexon of Myndos, Mu@ixa, i. 29 

Ambryon, Hept @coxpirov, v. 11 

Ameipsias, comic poet (¢. 423), ii. 
28 

Amphicrates, Iepi évddéwv avépor, 
ii, 101. FLHLG. iv. 300 

Amphis, comic poet, 'Apdixparec, 
iii, 275 ey Nekcdyuidy, th. 28 

Anaxagoras, li. 6 f. 

Anaxandrides, comic poet (c. 376), 
iii, 26 

Anaxilaides, ILept dirogddwr, iii. 2 

Anaxilas, comic poet (¢. 340), iii. 
28 

Anaxilaus, i, 107 

Anaximenes, i. 40 

Andron of Ephesus, i. 
Tpimovs, i, 30 

Antagoras of Rhodes, port, iv. 21, 
26 

Auticlides, év Sevrépw IMepi 'AAcE- 
avépov, Viii. 11 

Antigonus of Carystns, ii, 126, 143 ; 
v. 673 Vii. 125 ix. 62,1103 éy rots 
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119; 6 
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iors, ive 1; 3 év 7@ lepi Zjvwvos, 
ili. 66; ev Te Ilepi Tluppwvos, 1x. 
62 

Antileon, ey Seyrépw epi xporwr, 
iii 3. F.HG, iv, 306 

Antiochus of Laodicea, ix. 106 

Antipater of Sidon, epigrammatist, 
Viis29 

Antipater (of Tarsus », vii. 54, 55; 
epi, Aefewy Kai Tov Acyoueror, 
ST} év t@ mpaT@ epi ¢ dpwr, 60 

Antipater of Tyre, € ev tots epi Kbo- 
pou, vii. 140; ev EPSouw Hepi xéa- 
ou, 1483 ép dySdw Tepi xégpov, 
1895 €y dexarw TMHept koopov, 1425 
év deure wo Ilepi ovatas, 150; év 
tots Ilepe Wis, 157 

Antiphon, év 7@ Iepi rev ev apéry 
mpwrevodvTwr, Viil. 3 

Antisthenes, Cynic philosopher, év 
7@ ‘IIpaxAe?, vi. 104, 105 

Autisthenes of Rhodes, ix. 38, 39, 
573 év rots Acadoxats, i. 40; fi. 39, 

vi, 77, ST; vil. 168; ix. 6, 27, 





OE 
85. FLH.C. iii, 182 

Apellas, év 7 'Aypirma, ix. 106 

Apollodorns of Athens, author of 
Chronology, etc. 1 €v TOLs Xpovexots, 
ieee y (emer Ws ee 7 445 cf. ib. 3; 
iii. 23 iv. 655 Vv. , B85 vii. 184: 
viii. 52, 58, 90; ix. aot ‘4, 6ls 
13, 14; ev devrdpw Tepe vomobe rar, 








i. 58: a ae Tlept tay gido- 
oédur, i. 3 ef. vii, 140 (2); ix. 
A; 24, ne ev TH Svvaywyy tev 


parwov, Vii, 181 
Apliniae of Cyzicus, ix. 38 
Apollodorus the Epicurean, x, 
10, 18; év r@ mpwrw Mepi tov 
*Emtxovpou Biov, xX. 2s Cfo th, 
je 


25 


INDEX 


Apollodorus (of Seleucia), Stoic, 
vii. 54, U4, SH; of id. 
“Hecxii, vii. 103, 11s, 1 ‘! 
th bvocny, Vii. 125, iza, 140 (e 5 

Apollodorus the arithuetician, i. 
25 

Apollonides of Nicaea, Ev TQ mpwT@ 
twv Eis tous SiAdovs vrowvjate, 
ix. 109 

Apollonius of Tyre, vii, 1, 6, 24; 
oes 285 €v mpwrw Mept Divers, 
i 

Apollophanes, Vii. 925 €v 7H buoy, 
vii. 140 

Archedemus, Stoic, vii. 40, 68, S4, 
88; ev ™ Iepi urs TEXIN, i. 5 535 
ev 79 Tlepi orocyetwr, ib. 134, 136 

Archetimus of Syracuse, i. 40 

Aristagoras of Miletus, i. 72; 
LL Of FLAG. ii. 100 

Aristippus of Cyrene, viii. 60; ev 
t@ Ilepi Gvarodrdywr, ib. 215 ev 
TpwTy | Tlepit mradatas Tpudys, i. 96 5 
Vv. 35 ev terdptw Il. w. zp., ii. 23, 
483 iii, 293 iv. 195 v. 39. cf 
FHL. ii. 79 

Ariston of Ceos, Peripatetic, v. 64 








fe 








Aristophanes, comic poet, i 
273 Av. 1S; Nededas, ii, 18; €v 


tots "Hpwar, viii. 34 

Aristophanes, gramuinarian, iii. 61; 
x, 13 

Aristophon, comic poet, viii. 38 

Aristoteles, i 98 ii. 23. 
873 Vv. 815 , 34, 3 
74; ix. 25, 54, S15 x. 205 év T@ 
époouw TOV TOuxav, y. 213 ev 
Andtwwy 








noduteta, Vili. 135 ev 
mpwry Hepi grrogodias, i, 3: év 
™]® Maytxo, Ry ev Tpite Iepi 
TOUTES ii, 40; ev pare Tlept 
TounT@r, iii, 485 ev ro Tepi Trou 
Tay, vi 3 dca oe "Excropis TeV 
pntopwr, 1045 © epi Tov 
faeces tik 343 3 éy Te 
Nogiory, ¥ 57; é€v re epi 
macéeias, i 
Aristoxenus, Peripatetic, i 
2 fan S 














ev Toe epi IIv@aydpov, 
To llAdrwros Biw, V. 35; 
Sropadnvy, i. INT; ev Pore ‘lovo- 
pixots vrourmjpact, ix, 403 év 
Sexaty Macdevrexay ronwr, Vill. 


€v ToL 





FONTIUM 


53 0 povarxos, V. (25 Vili, 15 
6 Srutapov, ii, 20 
Artemidorus the dialectician, éy 
za@ Ilpos Xpvaourmoy, ix. 53 
Asvanius of Abdera, ix. 61 
Athenaeus the epigrammatist, 
14; vii, 303 x. 12 
Athenodorus, Stole, vii. 
év n/ UWeperazwr, iit. 33 
$1; ix. 42 
Autodorus the Epicurean, vy. (2 





63, 121; 





Buoy of Borysthenes, €v rats Ava- 


zptBats, | di ar 





Boethus, €v 77 Mept pvcews, vii. 148 
ev TO mpwires Tlepi etpapperns, ib 
149 





, Medjracs, ii, 18 

Callimachus, i hcruey 
“lau Soe, i Day 23 fi 3 év rots 
Tivaé, vill, S63 ev tots "Ene 
ypaupaar, i. 50 

Carneades, x, 26 

Cassius the Sceptic, vii. 82, 34 

Cercidas, of Megalopolis or Crete, 
€v tots MeAtayBors, Vi. 76 f, 

Chamaeleon, iii. 46; v. 92 

Choerilus, poet, i. 24 

Chrysippus, vii. 39, 40, 68, 19, S4- 
So, 92, 102, 127; 1205 ev a! Hepi 
apeTov, ib. 125, 127; &v to Tepe 
TwY apxatwy dvatoAdyuv ovyypou- 
part, id. 187; 3 eva’ llept Biwy, id. 
121, 129; ev B’ Wept Blov nai 
wropeaon: ib. 188; év tais Atadex- 
TiKQLS, ibe 713 ev Tots Atadexrixots 
Spots, ib. 655 ev a’ Tlepi Stkato- 
avis, ib. 1205 evy’ Tlepi dixatov, 
iD. 1885 ev7@ Hepi Tay nde’ cavta 
aiperar, ib, 1883 év tots Tlepi 
cimapuerns, ib, 14g; ev i) Tlepi 
Epuzos, th, 130; ev Tots Tlept 
ndovys, th. 103; ev & Tay ‘Hécxwy 
Simudrwy, ib. 120; ey a’ epi 
Beav, ib, 1483 €v tots Iepi tov 
xaAdov, tb, 101 5 év T@ Tlepi Kevov, 
ib, 140; €v 7@ Iepi (TOU Kuptws 
Ke riba Znvava rots ovopaar, ih, 
122; év a’ epi Adyov, it, 39, 545 
év B’ llept pavrexys, ib. 149; ev 
T@ Mepi spwr, ib. bO; ev ro 
Tlepi mabe, ih, LIL; ty a’ Iap- 
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oruror, ib. 1; év rH Hept woAcTetas, 
tb, 34, 131, Iss sé € Tlept spo- 


vowas, ib, 15 B35 ev a’ Tept mpo- 
votas, ih, 1344 peva’ ‘ Tepi tTedwr, if, 
SD, 94,015 ev a’ tor afer S ih, 


3y, 134, 142, 150; év B' 7. b., ib. 55, 
15 sary tebe Ih 1a; ev Br. &, 
ib, 543 ev zp Sevrepa Mepi Wuxjs, 
ib, 50 

Cleanthes, vii. 84, 50, 91, 92, 127, 
12s, 138, 142; é cae) Tept Tw 
aropev, wh. 134; év ro epi 
ndorys, ih. 87 5 €v T@ Nepe YaAKou, 
ih. 14 

Clearchus of Soli, ¢v ro Tlepi 
raeess i. 95 “8 diddcodos, iol; 

2180, év 7@ TlAdtwvos eyxwutw, 

iit: 3 

Cleobulus, i. $9, 90 

Cleoments, €v 7@ “Emcypadoperp 
radaywytk@, V vi. 75 

Chitarchus, év 77 bwdexary, i. 6 

Clitomachus, ev Te mpwrw Tept 
aiperews ? il. 

Comicus quis, ii. 108; iv. 20 

Crates, Cynic, ii. 128; vi. 85 f. 

Cratinus, poet of Old Comedy, év 
"Apxedoxars, i 12; KAcoBovaivacs, 
i. 89; Necpwor, i. 82 

Crating junior, ev VevduroBoac- 
pate, il. 28; 3 Hvbayopicoven, viii. 
373 év Taparrivors, uh 

Crinis, Stoic, vii. 62, 68 
Acadextixy TEXIN, Vil 

Croton, ev ro KaraxodvpBnty, 3 ix. 12 

Ctesiclides of Athens, ev TH Tor 
apxovrwr Kat ‘OAuzmiorek@y ava- 


ypady, ii. 5b 


Datwacues, Platonist, i. 30 
Damon of by rene, author of Tlept 
tay diroaipar, i, 40 
Demetrius of Byzantinm, it. JO f.3 
probably the Peripatetic of v. $3 
Demetrius of Magnesia, ii. 52, 50, 
Sv; Vi. 4, 88; ixei855ox6 133 cf. 
i. 1133 €y rots ‘Opwvipors, i. 38, 
Foe. 3 (TTepi oportpwr mounToV 
Te Kat avyypapew), 19, 89; Vie 19; 
31, 169, 1855 vill. reat $5; ix. 
E ae 25+ of. 40 ; : 
Demetrius of Phalerun, ii. 44: er 
TH ov apxovTer av apa, : 
ii. 73 ev rw Wepi yqpws, il. 135 ix. 
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20; ev rH Sewxparovs ’ArodAoyia, ix. 
18, 57, Cf FALG, ii, 362 

Demetrius of Troezen, év t@ Kara 
godiaza@v BiBAtw, Vill. 74 

Democritus of Abdera, i. 235 ix. 
wT, 106 5 Iepi TOV aropwr, X. 45 
ev TO Meepd Siaxdope, ix. 41 

Demodicus of Leros, i. S4 

Dicaearchus, i. 415 ii, 88, 485 viii. 
WW 3eva’ Tepi Biar, iii. 4. F.H.G. 
ii, 243 

Didyiius, év Supmogiaxots, Vv. 76 

Dieuchidas, ey méumtw Meyapixov, 
i.57. Cf F.H.G. iv. 389 

Dinarchus, év 7G Ipos Zevohavra 
arogractov, ii. 52 

Dinon, €v ¢’ trav ‘Ioropiar, i. 85 év 
Tlepark e’, ix. 50 

Diocles of Magnesia, év 7H “Em dpouy 
TeV grrogoduv, Vii. 48, 1625 évy 
Tis "Encépouis, x. 113 év rots Biows 
twv dirogddur, ii. 54, 82. Uf. vie 
125035205. 36,. 875 31, 99, 103; 
vil. 166, 179, 181; ix. 61, 653 
pra! be 

Diodorus, & 
TPOTH, iv. 2 

Diodorus of Ephesus, viii. 70 

Diodotus, ix, 12 

Diogenes the Babylonian, Stoic, 
vii, 39, 55, S4, 88; év rH Acaden- 
TUK réxun, if, 71; év rH Iept 
doris rexry, iv. 55, ST 

Diogenes the Cynic, ev 7g Mopdddw, 
vi. 203 vii. 131 

Diogenes the Epicurean, év a’ tay 
*EmtAeK Tov, x. 97; év € T. ‘Ey ib. 
1103 év 7@ iB’, tb. 118; ev 7H 0S” 
7. "E., ib. 1363 év mm «7. °E., th. 
1385 €v 7H "Emcromi 7. *Emtxovpou 
jOexaoy Soyparev, ib. 118 

Dionysius, év Kpurexois, i. 38. Of. 


*ATouynovevpatov 








us of Chalcedon, fi. 106 

Dignselus of Halicarnassns, x. 4 

Dionysius the renegade, 6 Emiv- 
Oapos, Vv. 92 

Dionysius the Stoic, vi. 43 

Dionysodorus, ii. 42. Cf. F.H.G. 
ii, 84 

Dioscurides, év rots "Arouvynpored- 
pao, 1.63. Cf. FLH.G. ii. 196 

Diotimus the Stoic, x. 3 

Duris, historian, i. 22, 74, 82, 89; 
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H.I93 evre Ilepi Cwypadias, i. 35; 
év B trav ‘Opar, i. ily 











ELkEvsis, ee 7@ Iepi’ AX AAEWS, 1. 28 

Empedoeles, ix. evapyoueros 
Twv Kaapnar, v 4 

Ephorus, historian, i. a 96, OS; 


év xe, li, 54. FUG. 
Epicharmnus, comic sort, iii, 10-17 
Epictetus, x. 6 
Epicurus, 53, 1063 év 'Excazo- 
Aats, Vii. év tH Upas "Apiozo- 
BovAoy tov ‘adcAdor emearoAy, tl. 
95 “Hpoééta, x. 35-835 Tox arct, 
iP, $4- 116; Mevocxec, ih, 122-135 
Kupcac 3oéar, ib, 139-154 RGAE29) 
év 7@ Kavon, ib, 31; pos Ilvdo" 
kAéa, X. 53 mpos Oewraray, il, 
Erasistratus, vii. 156 
Eratosthenes, i, 1195 vi. 885 vill. 
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Stas, vii. 5; €v rots pos Barwra, 
viii. 89; ey Tots ‘Odvup meoviKacs, 
ib, 51; év @ epi wAovrov xat 


revias, IN: 68 

Euanthes a eos 28 

Eubulides 415 €v r@ Iept Aco- 
yevous, vie 30 

Eubulus, év ro éxeypadoudrp Aco- 
yevous mpacs, vi. 3U 

Eudemus of Rhodes, Peripatetic, 
i. 93 vil. 40; év 7H UWepi TaYV agTpo- 
Aoyounevwr t taropia, i. 23 

Endoxus of Cnidos, ev Tys wepeddyy, 
i, 8, 295 vill. 90; €v a’ sys Tepe- 
obov, ix. 83 

Endromus, Stoic, vii. 89, 40; év 77 
"HOiKy grocyewoer, Ih. 

Eumelus, év e’ rv “Ioropiay, Vv. 6 

Euphantus, év ‘loropiacs, ii, 141. 
FG. iii. 19 

Euphorion, iii. 37 

Eupolis, év ’Aorparevtocs, iii. 73 ev 
Kodage, ix. 50 

Euripides, 1.565 vii 
“Avépouesas, iv. 205 évrq Avbyn, ii. 
33; : éx Tov Baakenabeven: iv. 265 
ev i] “Lécors, 3 ix. 555 ev Mavpriv, 
iii. 63; év 7@ Madauyder, ii, 445 
ev 7@ adorn, ii, 10 









six. 715 €& 





Euthyphro, son of Heraclides cf 


Pontus, i. 107 


Favorinus (Pafwpivos) of Arelate, 





TIUM 


HW. 405 Ti ST 5 vad; 
“Arouruoreinact, iii. ie do il, 





yee 
3 








4; viii. 12; 
ev IHavto- 





FV, iil, 577-588 


Giavtccs of Rhegiuin, historian, 
Ix, U8. Cf. vill S25 FLH.G. ii, 24 


Hecataegts, i. 9,113 é: a’ Mepis 
Aiyurrivr dirogopias, i. 10. 
FAHLG. ii, 1! 

Hecato, Stoic, vii. 2,1, 1815 éy p’ 
Mepi ‘ayabinn, ib. iene ev y', ib. 
101; év,@, ib. 103; €v a’ Hepi 
apevav, i.” by ev 5 ih, 1255 ev 
B' Ilepi wadwr, ib. 110; ery’ Tlepe 
Hapadogwy, ib. 124; €v tots Tepe 
tedov, th. S13 év ¢ Mepi zeAous, 
th, Wey ey Tats Xpecacs, Vi. 45 Vii. 
172; ev a’ +. Xpewwr, Vi. 32, 15; 
BY, vii. 2 

Heraclides Ponticus, 
v8 3 ii, 43:09); ‘ili, 

725 ev 7o Tepe Hs ai 

73 év 7 Tlepi apx7s, i ve 

éy Tots Ilepi vei ix. 5053 ev rots 


tee voowr, 51, 60. Of 
1G. fii, 169 t 


Heraclides, son of Serapion, called 
Lembos, ev 77 Swrtovos ane 
viii. 7,44, BSS VA TO5 Vi 
év call TwY Se ripou Bioy 'E riToMH, 
viii. 40; ix, 26.0 Of () i. 985 il. 
43; ili. 26 

Heraclides of Tarsus, Stoi 

Heraclitus of Ephesus, 
§8; vili. 6; ix. 73 

Hermarchus, ¢ év "EmaroAats, x. 15. 
Cf. ib. 24 f. 

Hermippus of Sinyrna, i. 
106, 117; ii. 38, 1005 iii. 
443 v. 41, 78, 1; vi. 
Inf; viii, 1,41, al, 9, 8: 
4, 27, 435 x. 2, 1D; ev 1 ILepi 
"ApeorroreAous, ¥- 13 €v rots Bios, 
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Bey Boise tl. BE Nerds ev TS Tlepi 
Ocoppagrov, ii. ev a’ Ilept 
Mayor, i. OF ev B Tlepe Mvbeyspov, 
Me 10; év 7 Tept_ Tav godav, 

. 425 ev 6" Thepi tT. € 1a. %., viii. 
88. Cf. FUILG, iii. 3 

Hermodorus, Academic, i. 2, 8; ii. 
1063 iii. 6 

Herodotus the historian, i, 22, 23: 
cf. ib, 95 viii 25 ix. B45 €v oH 
mpwr, i. 68, 95 

Hferodotus, disciple of Epicurns, 
ev T@ llepi “Emcxovpov édyBelas, 
x. 4 

Hesiod, vii. 23; x. 2. 

Hieronymus of Rhodes, Peripa- 
tetic, ii, 265 1. 275 vill. 21, 58; 
ix, 185 év 7@ Tepe ETOXTS, ii. 105 
ev B’ tav Sropadny t bromqudrav, 
i. 26; ii, 14 

Hierchans ix. 

Uippias of E . 

Hippobotus, 90; vi. 85, 102; 
Vile 25; 833 i. 43, 51, 725 ix. 
5, 40, 155) ev T@ Ilept aipéceor, 
i. 105 11. 835 He 7H Tay drrocddar 
avaypaoby, 2 

Pe ae ix. 73 

Tlipponax, iambist, i. S4, 8S, 1075 
iy. 58 

Homer, vii. 67; viii. 














745 ix, 67, 73 


[DOMENEU: Ss, di. 19, 60; iii. 36 5 ép 
TO Tlepi Tov Swxpaticoy, ti, 20. 
FLILG. ii, 490 

Ton of Chios, i, 120; ii. 23; 

cayuots, Vili, 8. FL HLG, 49 

sido ore of Pergamus, rhetor, vii. 34 

Estrns, ii, 59 








Justrs of Tiberias, év 7@ Sréypare, 
ii, 41 

Leanver of Miletus. See Maean- 
drins 

Leucippus, ix. 30 ff., 46 

Lobon of Argos, i. 34, 112 

Lyco, Peripatetic, v. 16 

Lyeephron, €v Sarvpos ots Meve- 
Snuos ereypawe, ii, 140 

Lysanias, son of Aeschrio, vi. 24 

Lysias, orator, ii, 40; ev te 
Nextov, i. 55 
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s of Tarentum, Pythagorean, 





Mar ANpRiUs of Miletus, i, 28, 41 

Manetho, ev 77 Tay Neate entroui, 
i. 10, Kr, H.G. ii, 614 

Melanthius, painter, év rots Tept 
soyeabecns, iv. 18 F.H.G. iv. 


ainteeaee ev B' Wepi Sof, ii. 92 

Menander, éy Advpats, Vi. 035 ev 
Te ‘Troon, ib. 82 

Menippus, Cynic, év TH Avoy€évous 
mpage, Vi 29 

Menodotus, ii, 1045 ix, 115 

Metrocles, Cynic, éy rats Xpefats, 
vi. 83 

Metrodorus, év 7@ Tlepi evyeveias, 
x. 13 ev 7a Tuoxparer, x. 136 

Mimnermus, i. 60 

Minyas, i. QF 

Mnesimachnus, ii, 18 (vulg. Muyot- 
Aoxos), "AAKwaiwre, vi 37 

Myronianus of Amastris, € év a’ Tov 
‘lotopikay opotay Kepadaiov, iv. 
143 v. 363 ev ‘Omotos, i. 115; fii. 
40: iv. 8; év7.‘L. Kepadalors, x. 3. 
FHLG, iv, 454-5 








NEANTHES of Cyzicus, i. 995 iii. 
: Vili. 7 tod: GR OIE. 3, 45 
vis, 135 F.H.G, iii. 
4-6 
Nicolaus, x. 4 

Nicomachus, son of Aristotle, viii. 
gS 

Numenius, ix. 68 





viii. 55, 58. 


OLYMPIODORUS, 6 'A@nvatwy mpo- 
atamms, Vi. 23 
Onetor, ii. 1143 iii. 9 


PAMPHILA, i, 24, 685 ev ‘Yropry- 
Bag, i, 105 ev B ca ‘Yromimpator, 
i, 763 eve, i. OS; év ¢', ii. 243 ev 
Ke, ili 23; ev AB’, v.36. FULG, 
iii, 520-2 

Panactius of Rhodes, Stoic, ii. 64, 
855 iii, B75 Vii. 92, 128, 142, 163; 
ev TO Tepi TOV aipeocw, ii. 875 ey 
70 Ihepi evOuptas, ix, 20 

Parmenides, viii. 14 

Pasiphon, Eretrian, ii, 61 
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Persaeus, Stoic, fi, il; vil, 120; er 
Tats "MBexais Bore vii. 2N3 ep 
“"Yroprymact TYP TOTEKOLS, i,t 

Phanias of Eresus, ii. 653 €v a’ tor 
Hoge dwretwr cxodar, vii. 415 ev 
T® Ulept_ trav Swxpatccor, Vi. dS. 
FLH.G. ii. 299 

Phanodicus, i, 31, 82. 
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Philemon, comic poet, vi. S75 cr 
Spaxart PrAooodots, Vii. 

Philippus the Megarian, 

Philo of ste hs ix 

Philochorus, Hs ix. 

Philodemus, Epines, ev uo ms 
Tav dirogdpwr cureagens: Re 8h 
Cf. 24 

Phlegon, év 7 epi Haxposivr, i111 

Phrynichus, comic poet, iv. 20 

Phylarchus, historian, ix. 115, 
PH. Got. 353 

Pisistratus of Ephesus, 

Plato; 1.322, /00.8 ii 20S a7 
40, rer a +005 “Avrepag ro 
1X Se et Evévdyne, ii. 30; 

"HOcKa drourmmoreruara, iii, 

345 ey cari Tw, Mee ISS > ix. 1S 

Avot, iii. 355 év Mérars, ii. as! 

év Nopors, iii. B45 ev Hapaevisn, 

Mi 255 ev HoActeta, Vili. $35 

345 ev Tpwrayopa, i. 4; 7, 

ix, 505 ev re Soptomm, ix, 
3 ev 7@ Soproaie, 

"ArroAoyia, ii. 39, 45; 
év baiépy, iii. 35; i 
Paldwri, i. 425 ev 7d Tept Wuyys, 
ii. 655 iti, 37 

Plutarch, ix. 60; €v t@ Avodrdpov 
Biw Kat SvAda, iv. 4 

Polemo, ii. 104; iii. 463 
v. 85 

Polyeritus of Mende, év a’ ray Hept 
Acvoriacor, ti. 63 

Polyenctus, orator, vi. 23 

Posidippus, vii. 27; Meradepoperors, 
ih, 28 

Posidonins, vii. 39, 62, 57, 92, 103, 
1st 1425 x. 68; ey B' Iepe 
ciyapperys. vii. 1495 ev a Tou 
"HO@ckov Aayou; ib. 90; ev y' Uepe 
Gear, ih, 1393 ev a’ Mepi Gewy, ib. 
145; gv oy HL. @., 2B. 1383 gv a’ Mepi 
KabykorTer, in, 124, 1205 éy a’ 
Ilept Koopov, i. 1425 ev re Mepe 








FUILG, iv. 








































iv. 58; 











kpiTnptov, the Ay ev ™ Hepi Ackews 
ecoaywyn. tb; ee ta © HMepe 
marrexys, Oh. LIS ev tH Metewpo- 
Aoyext Trot cuseer, ih, 188, loz; 
ev y Hept perewpwr, 1h, 1255 € 
Ub. pe, th. VAS fe tots II po- 
tpertixats, ih. V1, 1293 év rH Mepe 
tedav, 1b. 875 ev a Tov Praccod 
Aoyov, ih, 1435 év Bor. DAL, th, 
134, 1405 ev ra seeTe: Tr A., ib. 
10s den’ rd A., oh. 153, 154 
Praxiphanes, iii. 8 




















, iii. e 
Protagoras, éy tots “AvtiAoycexots, 
iii. 37 
SABINUs, ev 6 
iii. 47 
Satyrus, i. 823 261th Oy vali: 
58, 5, 603 é€v rots Beoes, ii, 123 
viii. 583 év 6 7. B., vi. 80. 
FHA, iii, 102 f. 
Selenens the grammarian, ix. 12 
év a’ Tepi gidocodias, tii. te 
Sextus, the empiric, ix. 57, Ne 
silens of Calatia, év a Tor eve: 
peor, i ll. Fy H.G. iii. 101 
Simonides of Ceos, i. 76, W053 iv. 45. 
Cf. viii. 65 
Sophocles, éx 700 Otwouaov, iv. 35 
Sosibius the Laconian, i, 115, 
FH. ii. 628 
Sosicrates of Rhodes, ii. 84; i. 3s, 
49, 68, 75, 05, 101, 106; év Aca- 
Soxais, i. 1075 viii. SS ev y Ava- 
boyar, vi. 133 év a’ ris Acadoxys, 
ih, 80. FLH.G. iv. 501-3 
Sosithens, poet, vii. 173 
Sotion, Peripatetic, i. 985 ix, 5, 18, 
20, 21, 115; €v Acadoyats tev 
pudogdden, ii, 12s vis S65 
ev Br. Scadoyor, ii. T4, 8 
vi. 265 év ¢', ib. 805 & ta’, ix. 
110, ‘1125 ev ey, ie 1,¢ 73 €v rows 
(B’ rar AtoxAeiar eAcyyor, x. 4 
Speusippr AS, év 7]? HAarwvos epee 
Seizrw, tii, 25 €v t@ Mepe dcdo- 
goduv, i 
Sphaerus, Stoic, vii. 159 


MeAeryrixys vAns, 















os. 























TELAUGES, €v tH mpos PiAcAaor 
émaroAy, Vili. 53, 55, 74 

Teleclides, e coni. for 
phanes, ii. 18 

Theaetetus, poet, 


Aristo- 
iv. 255 viii. 48 
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Theocritus of Chios, orator, v. 11 

Theodorus, Cyrenaie, év r@ HHepi 
aipeoewr, ii. 65; é€v 6° trav pos 
"Emtxovpor,. x. 5 

Theodosius, év rots Skewrexots Keda- 
Aatots, ix. 70 

Theophanes, év r@ Ilepi ypaduxis, ii. 
104 

Theophrastus, viii, 48, 55; ix. 63 
év mH “Extrouy, ix. 21; 3 €v 7) Meya- 
pike, Vi. 3 oer a7 ‘npds Panay 
EmLoTOAR, Ve 37 3 év Tots byarKois, 
ix. 22 

Theopompus, comic poet, éy ‘Hév- 
yaper, ii, 26 

Theopompus, historian, i. 100, 116; 
iii. 403 vi. 14; év 701s Oavuaiors, 
i 115, 1173 é€v y! ray baAcamKar, 











ThrasyIns, ii, 1, 56; ix. 37, 3x, 45; 
vie Ta mpo THIS avayvacens Tov 
Anmoxptrov BrBAcwr, ix. 41 

Timaeus, historian, vili. 10, 64, 71, 

‘Toropuar, ib. WV; ev B, 

i114; €v ca’ cat eB’, viii. 68; ev id 

ih, T1y ba. ms e, ih, 545 ev on 

» ib. BL; ev 7H an’, id. GO. 
201, 211-18 x 

Timocrates, Epicurean, X. 45 €y Tots 
Etdpartos, X. 63 €v TO Acwn, 
Mii. 2 

Timon of Phii at 55, 62, 66, 107, 
1263 iii, 7, 2 33, 34, 425 v. 
11; vi. 185 vil. 1S, 161, 170; ss 
673 ix. 6, is, 23, 25, 4, Ze One 
€v Tots Thepi aicOiocar, ix. 105; 




















ev 7] “ApKeoiAaov Iepedecmve, ib. 
1155 év rots ‘Laugors, ib. 110; ev 
tots Ivdaduots, ib. 65, 105; ev ra 
Ifvewi, ib, 64, 76, 105 ; cf. 673 
év rots XtAAos, i. 343 ii. 6, 193 
vii. 155 viii. 36 ixe Got xX~ 3 

Timonides, e coni. for Simonides, 
iv. 5. F.H.G. ii. 83 

Timotheus of Athens, €y 7@ TMepi 
Biwr, iii, 5; iv. 45 v.15 vil. 1 





XANTHES the Lydian, historian, 
12. Cf vill, 68. FLMG. i, 44 
Xenophanes of Colophon . 28, 
111; ix. 725 év EAeyeta, viii. 37 
Xenophon, ii. 29, 45, 50; "Aro- 
MiNuovevpara, iii. 34; 3 ev y’Amo- 
Bimmovevpatwr, th, 353 Kvpov 
madeiav, ib, 84: ev auprociy, 
ii, 31, 325 Swxpatovs dmodoyiav, 

iii, 33 





ZENO of Citium, vii. 84, 110, 120; 
viii, 483 x. 273 éy a) Hepi dvb pis- 
Tov dvcews, vii. 873 H ev TO Thepi 
Adyov, Vii, 395 ev TQ Mepi 700 
dAov, ib. 136, 1425 ev tm Ilepe 
ovetas, ib. 134% 3 €v rq Tlepi mada, 
ew ev TloAuteta, ib. 121, 129, 
13 

Zeno of Elea, ix 

Zeno of Tarsus, vii. 

Zenodotus, Stoic, vii. 30 

Zeuxis, Sceptic, ev 7@ Mepi dur7av 
Aoywr, ix. 106 

Zotlus of Perga, vi. 37 
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